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THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES. 


The island of Rhodes, so called from a 
Greek word signifying roses, in allusion to 
the great quantity and beauty of the roses 
that grew there, is celebrated in history 
for more than one reason; but we will first 
speak of the subject of our engraving, the 
famous Colossus of Rhodes, which once 
stood at the entrance of the beautiful 
harbor. It was an immense brazen statue 
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of Apollo, constructed about 283 B. C. by 
one Chares of Lyndus, and towered to a 
height of one hundred and five feet. One 
foot of the statue rested on each extremity 
of the pier, and a ship could sail into the 
harbor between the legs. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that the ships of those 
days were but small crafts, and would not 
require any great elevation to enable them 
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to pass underit. It is not certainly known 
whether the figure displayed a light or not, 
but it at least served as a glittering mark 
for sailors in the daytime. 

This colossal statue is said to have been 
twelve years in process of erection, and to 
have cost three hundred talents in silver. 
It stood in its grandeur for more than half 
acentury, but about eighty years after its 
erection it was overthrown, and partially 
destroyed by an earthquake. It lay pros- 
trate for several hundred years, till in 672 
the sixth caliph of the Saracens sold the 
brass of which it was composed to a Jew, 
for a sum equal to about $175,000 of our 
money, and the purchaser is said to have 
loaded nine hundred camels with its broken 
fragments. 

Few places in the world have occupied a 
more conspicuous position in the world’s 
history than the island of Rhodes, which 
was distinguished at an early period for its 
civilization, valor, and love of liberty, while 
on account of its superior knowledge of 
navigation and maritime affairs it won the 
sovereignty of the seas, and held its power- 
ful position for years. Atalaterday it be- 
came the home of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and was the scene of one of 
the most remarkable and heroic defences 
ever recorded by the pen of the historian. 

The island is divided lengthwise by a 
mountain chain, and rises gradually from 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean till, 
toward the centre, it reaches a consider- 
able height—the lofty peak of Mount 
Artamera. It has an area of four hundred 
and twenty square miles, and is fertile and 
highly cultivated, with very picturesque 
shores. 

Rhodes, the chief city and capital, is 
situated upon the northeast coast, and is 
built in the form of an amphitheatre upon 
a bay between the cape of the Mills and 
Cape Camburno. It is surrounded by an- 
cient walls and towers built by the Knights 
of St. John, and has two harbors separated 
by a narrow quay. The once magnificent 
church of St. John is now partially ruined, 
and forms a Turkish mosque. No impor- 
tant remains are to be seen of any earlier 
time than that of the Knights of St. John, 
who left a moated castle of great size and 
strength, containing the cloisters of the 
knights. The city of Rhodes is described 
by Strabe as superior to all others for the 
beauty and convenience of its ports, streets, 
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walls, and public edifices, all of them pro- 
fuseiy adorned witb works of art, and there 
are said to have been about three thousand 
statues in the city, beside the Colossus, one 
of the wonders of the world. 

At an early period Rhodes was populous 
and prosperous, and her colonies existed 
in Spain, Italy and Sicily, as well as on 
the coasts of Asia Minor. It did not, how- 
ever, take a prominent position among the 
Grecian states until 408 B. C. when the 
three most ancient towns of the island, 
Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus, united in 
building the city of Rhodes, which from 
that time became the capital. The island 
was added to the possessions of Alexander 
the Great, but the Macedonian garrison 
was expelled after his death, and Rhodes 
then entered upon the most glorious epoch 
of her history, during which all the sur- 
rounding nations admitted her power, and 
her rule was established over a part of the 
neighboring coasts of Asia Minor. 

The Rhodians entered actively into the 
civil wars of Rome, and their continued 
espousal of the cause of Cesar brought 
upon them the stern displeasure of Cassius, 
by whose army the city was captured and 
plundered in 42 B.C. From this time the 
political power of the island rapidly dimin- 
ished, although it still continued famous 
as a seat of learning; and it was finally de- 
prived of its independence of the Emperor 
Claudius. When the empire of the east 
became a thing of the past, the island of 
Rhodes passed successively into the hands 
of the caliphs, the crusaders, and the 
Genoese; and the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who had been forced to depart 
from Palestine, landed at Rhodes in 1309, 
and, under command of the grand master 
Foulque de Villaret, overcame the Sara- 
cens and Greeks in a number of encoun- 
ters, and took forcible pessession of the 
island and city. 

For two centuries the celebrated Knights 
of St. John held their favorite island 
against all intruders, though engaged in a 
perpetual war with pirates and Turks, and 
in 1522 Sultan Solyman the Magnificent 
advanced against it with an army number- 
ing more than 200,000 men. To oppose 
this immense force there were on the island 
only a body of 6000 men, under the leader- 
ship of the grand master Villiers de |’ Isle- 
Adams. After a most memorable siege, 
which lasted four months, and during 
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which both Turks and Christians perform- 
ed prodigies of valor, the city capitulated 
in October 1522, and has from that time re- 
mained under Turkish rule. The surviv- 
ing defenders of the place were allowed to 
depart uninjured, and they retired first to 
Candia, then to Sicily, where they remained 
till 1530, when Charles V. gave them the 
island of Malta. 

Such is a slight sketch of the fortunes of 
the celebrated island of Rhodes, around 
which cluster so many historic associations, 
and before whose placid harbor the bur- 
nished and colossal Apollo stood for the 
space of eighty years to receive upon his 
brazen front the first beams of morning or 
the last ruddy light of the setting sun. 
We have written of the Seven Wonders of 
the World, which we are accustomed to 
hear mentioned, but concerning the real 
nature and history of which so many have 
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very indistinct ideas; but their antiquity, 


the genius, energy, and perseverance 


brought into requisition to form them, as 
well as their own intrinsic beauty or majes- 
ty, make them fit subjects for study and 
thought. Wonders they were, and are, 
and we feel the influence of the past as we 
gaze upon the gigantic outlines of the mys- 
terious Pyramids, dream of the massive 
walls and enchanting gardens of Babylon, 
or view in imagination the golden statue 
of Jupiter Olympus, fresh from the hand 
of Phidias, the Temple of Diana in all the 
glory of its days of splendor, the Mauso- 
leum at Halicarnassus, reared by the love 
of Artemisia to her husband King Mauso- 
lus, the Pharos at Alexandria, erected by 
Ptolemy Soter to light the mariner on his 
way, or the brazen Colossus, which ends 
the list of the wonders of the ancient 
world. 


SCENES IN ALASKA. 


The great stream of Alaska is the Yukon 
River, and a trip upon its waters will not 
fail to furnish enough of novelty and ad- 
venture to satisfy the most insatiate lover 
of excitement unattended by the restric- 
tions of fashionable life. The Indians of 
that region navigate this noble river in 
birchen canoes of the simplest construc- 
tion, in which they usually place a wooden 
bowl or birch basket containing embers 
which serve the double purpose of keeping 
off the mosquitos and furnishing material 
wherewith to start a fire when camping on 
snore. The natives would not seem to be 
of very fascinating appearance from the 
following description given by a traveller 
in Alaska: “‘Among our Indian escort at 
this town were some Tananas. I have 
spoken of the patches of red clay stuck on 
the back of their heads, and their purpose, 
which is adornment. But when they are 
not in full dress, when the feathers have 
tumbled out and left a mass of fluff and 
dirt in the hair, it has a very disagreeable 
appearance. The first time I observed it 1 
supposed the man had some terrible head 
disease, and offered him a small piece of 
soap, requesting him at the same time to 
keep out of my tent till he had washed 
himself. He took the soap, smiled at my 
ignorance of the fashions, and went away. 


I suspect his head is unwashed to the pres 
ent day. Itis a question whether he had 
ever before seeu soap.”’ 

Further on our author gives us a descrip- 
tion of the services rendered by the dogs 
of that région: “Immediately above 
Nuclukayette the river narrows, and is 
shut in by wooded hills and craggy heights. 
From this point we travelled exclusively by 
night, or by what stood inits place. As 
we had two men navigating our birch-bark 
tender, we were able to change our crew 
occasionally and keep all pretty fresh. 
Birch-barks are so easily navigated that I 
should adopt them exclusively if travelling 
in that country again. The dogs belong- 
ing to the Indians with us went the larger 
part of the journey by land, and often had 
a good deal of trouble in getting round the 
cliffs jutting into the river. When we 
crossed the stream, an event of constant 
occurrence, they swam after us through 
very swift rapids, and where there was a 
width of half or three quarters of a mile. 
These dogs had a better time of it, though, 
than those at the Russian forts, where it 
was usual in summer to let them forage for 
themselves. Here they always got some- 
thing given them, and often fed luxurious- 
ly. They proved of a good deal of use, as 
they constantly scoured the woods for 
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something eatable. In the evening they 
found a young moose, which they sur- 
rounded till the Indians were enabled to 
kill it.” 

The birchen canoes so highly spoken of, 
however convenient, are very liable to in- 
jury from grazing upon the rocks, and 
sometimes leak badly from thiscause. An 
accident of this kind baving taken place, 
the writer says: ‘‘We immediately went 


sports and wilder scenery of that region, 
In regard to moose-hunting we have the 
following description: ‘‘ This part of the 
river abounds with moose. At this season 
mosquitos in the woods are a terrible 
scourge, and even the moose cannot stand 
it. He plunges into the water, and wades 
or swims, as the case may be, often making 
for the islands. In some cases the Indians 
in numbers surround an island known to 
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. ashore, and found two large slits ripped in 
the seams. Fortunately, Indian women 
among these accompanying us were ready 
to sew the places for a consideration of a 
penny looking-glass and a few trifles, to 
which we added a cup of tea, with a little 
broken biscuit floating on the top of it—a 
ruse worthy of the traveller’s notice whose 
supply may be limited. The biscuit swells 
considerably, and looks imposing, while it 
serves to disguise the weakness of the 
tea!” 

Moose-hunting in Alaska is the favorite 
sport on the Yukon, and our engraving on 
this page needs no explanation, while it 
seems at once to introduce us to the wild 


“have moose orreindeer on it, and a regular 


battle ensues, This is therefore a favorite 
part of the Yukon for the Indian hunter. 
The moose are scarce below Nuclukayette, 
and never known as low as Nulato. They 
must, however, be abundant on the small- 
er rivers, as, for example, on the Newicar- 
gut, where the meat obtained was nearly 
all of this animal. In winter it is said the 
Indians can, by following them on snow- 
shoes, tire them out, and so get near enough 
to kill them. 

“Later inthe evening the dogs found 
one near the river and fastened on him, 
and he was soon despatched. In the water 
hé is a very clumsy animal. The meat is 
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meat, and its nose, properly stewed down, 
is a great luxury—better to my mind than 
the other extremity of the beaver, its tail, 
which is everywhere considered something 
specially delicious. But for the excite- 
ment of hunting, our trip on this part of 
the river would have been very monotonous. 

“On the 13th of June the dogs again 
routed a moose out of the woods, and we 
easily shot it. Early the next morning we 
shot asecond. On the evening of the 15th 
we were proceeding steadily, when we saw 
a cow-moose with a calf following her, 
swimming for the very bank that we must 
pass, and paying no attention whatever to 
us, although we made a good deal of noise. 
linstantly jumped ashore, and ran along 
the beach, but the mother was too quick 
for me, and managed to get into the woods. 
Ishot the calf, with some qualms of con- 
science, I must admit. It proved the very 
finest meat we had tasted; others were 
shot subsequently by us, and one was killed 
in the water by the knife of an Indian. 
The natives do not always waste powder 
and shot over them, but get near the moose, 
manceuvering round in their birch-bark 
canoes till the animal is fatigued, and then 
stealthily approach and stab it in the heart 
orloius, When full grewn, they weigh 700 
lbs and upwards, and have been obtained 
1200 Ibs. in weight. 

“As long as we were among the ‘ Ram- 
parts’ we tracked constantly from the 
beach, but on the fifteenth we emerged 
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excellent; far above deer or even reindeer 


from the gorge, and found the river again 
vpening out into lagoons and shallows, with 
innumerable islands. The banks are much 
worn away and undermined by the current. 
It is no uncommon thing to find trees grow- 
ing with their roots in the air, and only 
supported by a little moss-bound earth. 
‘These are, of course, frequently falling in. 
lt was sometimes difficult to avoid getting 
our canoe half-filled with loose earth which 
was slipping from these ‘leaning’ banks, 
and the edges of the river were much ob- 
structed by half-sunken trees and logs. 
We frequently tracked from the water, our 
man proceeding carefully for long distances 
in apparently interminable shallows. Our 
baidarre seams ripped frequently, and 
needed constant sewing; and travel was 
therefore somewhat harassing.’ 

The costumes and some of the character- 
istics of the Alaska Indians are thus de- 
scribed: ‘* We saw quantities of buckskin 
dresses, and moccasins were commonly 
worn. The leading men of the tribes as- 
sembled wore mock uniform, presented to 
them by the company; old ‘ Red Leggings’ 
in particular, one of the Kotch-a-kutchin 
chiefs, was gorgeous in one with immense 
gilt epaulets, brass buttons and trimmings, 
and had as many colored ribbons hanging 
from his cap as would stock ten recruiting 
sergeants for life. Many had ‘ecapeots,’ 
shirts and coats of civilized appearance, 
purchased in the store. In the winter these 
people wear mooseskin shirts or robes, 
with their hair turned inward.” 


Japan has been in the past a mysterious 
country, of which very little was definitely 
known. The first accounts of Japanese 
manners and customs were given to Eu- 
ropean readers by the pen of Marco Polo, 
Whose strange relations were regarded as 
possibly suggested mere by imagination 
than reality, until confirmed by later trav- 
ellers, and a more thorough acquaintance 
with the people of whom he wrote. In 
1298 this early traveller mentioned Japan 
under the name of Zipangu, and detailed 
the information which he had received 
from the Chinese. He says, “‘Its inbabi- 
tants have fair complexions, are well made, 
and are civilized in their manners. Their 
religion is the worship of idols. They are 
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independent of any foreign power, and 
governed only by their own kings.” 

The extremely interesting volumes, de- 
scriptive of travels in Japan, which have 
been lately issued, have made kuown to us 
the characteristics of the Japanese people, 
the peculiarities of their government, man- 
ners and customs; and while we read of 
much that is strange, and of some laws 
that seem to us unjust, some practices 
that are revolting, we also find much to 
admire and respect. The presence of Ja- 
panese embassies has also appeared to 
more effectually bridge the wide gulf which 
has hitherto seemed to separate Japan 
from America and the European nations. 
Our illustration on page 410 shows a sam- 
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ple of Japanese ingenuity, in the shape of 
a combined fan and parasol, fashioned 
skillfully out of thin slats of cedar, which 
are secured to the handle at one end, 
while a piece of bright ribbon is run 
through the other end, and finished with 
tassels. When the ribbon is untied, as 
represented, the slats can be opened to 
form a fan, while the carved handle is so 
arranged that it can be removed at will. 
One of the most singular traits of Japan- 
ese character is the predilection for sui- 
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singh, ‘‘ This practice is so common that 
scarcely any notice is taken of such an 
event. The sons of all persons of quality 
exercise themselves in their youth, for 
five or six years, with a view that they may 
perform the operation, in case of need, 
with gracefulness and dexterity; they take 
as much pains to acquire this accomplish- 
ment as youth among us to become ele- 
gant dancers or skillful horsemen; hence 
the profound contempt of death which 
they imbibe in their earliest years. This 
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cide, which appears to have become a na- 
tional custom, and is tolerated by the laws. 
If a criminal sees fit to anticipate execu- 
tion in this way, he not only secures the 
sympathy and applause of the public, but 
saves his property from confiscation and 
his family from disgrace. 

Government officials who have been 
guilty of any crime, are bound to rip 
themselves up, though not till they have 
received an order from the court to that 
effect; and no discredit results from such 
a death, the son being allowed to sueceed 
to his father’s place. According to ‘Tit- 


disregard of death, which they prefer to 
the slightest disgrace, extends to the very 
lowest classes among the Japanese.” 

It is said, in illustration of this suicidal 
mania, that upon one occasion two high 
officers of the court accidentally jostled 
each other, and one of them, being very 
irritable, took the affair as an insult. The 
other apologized mildly, but in vain, and 
the angry man, finding that he could not 
provoke the other, committed suicide on 
the spot, thus compelling his opponent to 
foilow his example, according to the Ja- 
panese code of honor. Later accounts, 
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however, assert that now the favorite 
mode of harrt karri, or “‘ happy despatch,” 
as the practice of suicide is called, is de- 
capitation by the sword of a relative. 

Rundall, in his “Memoirs of Japan,” 
thus speaks of the Japanese: ‘ They carry 
notions of honor to the verge of fanati- 
cism; and they are haughty, vindictive 
and licentious. On the other hand, brawl- 
ers, braggarts and backbiters are held in 
the most supreme contempt. The slight- 
est infraction of truth is punished with 
severity ; they are open-hearted, hospitable, 
and, as friends, faithful to death. It is 
represented that there is no peril a Japan- 
ese will not encounter to serve a friend; 
that no torture will compel him to betray 
atrust; and that even the stranger who 
seeks aid will be protected to the last drop 
of his blood.’’ It was the verdict of St. 
Francis Xavier, after a long missionary 
experience, that this people surpassed in 
virtue and probity any other nation he 
had ever seen; and this praise has been 
echoed in almost as high a strain by Euro- 
pean and American observers. ‘ 

In matters of religion the Japanese show 
a spirit of tolerance which might be imi- 
tated with good result, perhaps, ,by Euro- 
pean nationalities. All sects appear to be 
free from persecution, and to exist with- 
out strife, while the State authorities are 
apparently unconcerned as to mere doc- 
trines, so long as the public peace is not 
interfered with. Not long after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, in the sixteenth 
century, a number of heathen priests ap- 
pealed to the Emperor Nobunanga for the 
suppression of the new faith. Upon this 
the monarch inquired of them how many 
different religions already existed in Ja- 
pan. He was told in reply that there were 
thirty-five; when he returned, ‘*‘ Where 
thirty-five religions are tolerated, we can 
easily bear with thirty-six; leave the stran- 
gers in peace.” 

Meylan says, in his ‘‘Sketches of the 
Manners and Customs of Japan,” “ Never 
do we hear of any religious dispute among 
the Japanese, much less discover that they 
bear each other any hate on religious 
grounds. They esteem it, on the contrary, 
an act of courtesy to visit from time to 
time each other's gods, and do them rever- 
ence. While the Koboe sends an embassy 
to the Sinto temple at Isye, to offer pray- 
ers in his name, he assigns at the same 


time a sum for the erection of temples to 
Confucius; and the spiritual emperor al- 
lows strange gods, imported from Siam or 
China, to be placed, for the convenience 
of those who may feel a call to worship 
them, in the same temples with the Ja- 
panese. If it be asked whence this toler- 
ance originates, and by what it is main- 
tained, I reply from this, that worshippers 
of all persuasions in Japan acknowledge 
and obey one superior, namely, the Dairi, 
or spiritual emperor. As the representa- 
tive and lineal descendant of God on 
earth, he is himself an object of worship, 
and as such he protects equally all whose 
object it is to venerate the Deity, the mode 
of their doing so being indifferent to him.” 

Certainly the most remarkable feature 
of both the spiritual and material govern- 
ment of Japan, is the existence of that 
spiritual emperor of whom we have spoken, 
whose proper title is the Mikado. He is 
the embodiment of the idea of an abso- 
lute, divinely commissioned sovereign, the 
vicegerent of God upon earth, and his of- 
fice appears to be similar to that of the 
Dalai Lama, or Grand Lama of Thibet. 
The Mikado claims descent from Sin-Mu, 
who first established a regular government 
in Japan, about 660 B.C. According to 
the account of Kampfer, this great person- 
age is considered too holy te touch the 
ground with his feet, but is transported 
wherever he wishes to go on the shoulders 
of his attendants. ‘‘ Much less will they 
suffer that he should expose his sacred 
person to the open air; and the sun is not 
thought worthy to shine on his head. 
There is such a holiness ascribed to all 
parts of the body, that he dares not cut off 
neither his hair, nor his beard, nor his 
nails. However, lest he should grow too 
dirty, they may clean him in the night 
when he is asleep; because they say that 
what is taken from his body at that time 
hath been stolen from him, and that such 
a theft does not prejudice his holiness or 
dignity.’”’ The author goes on to say that 
in ancient times the Mikado was obliged 
to sit on the throne for some hours every 
morning, perfectly motionless, for if he 
moved it was thought that war, famine, 
fire, or some great calamity would be the 
result. But at length it was decided that 
the imperial crown possessed all the nec- 
essary power to preserve peace in the em- 
pire by its immovability, and therefore 
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the royal person was released, and the 
crown alone placed upon the throne each 
morning, for the appointed number of 
hours. ‘‘ His food must be dressed every 
time in new pots, and served at table in 
new dishes; both are very clean and neat, 
but made only of common clay, that, with- 
out any considerable expense, they may be 
laid aside or broken after they have served 
once. They are generally broken, for fear 
they should come into the hands of lay- 
men; for they believe religiously that if 
any layman should presume to eat his food 
out of those sacred dishes, it would swell 
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and inflame his mouth and throat. The 
like ill effect is dreaded from the Dairi’s 
sacred habits; for they believe that if a 
layman should wear them without the em- 
peror’s express leave or command, they 
would occasion pains in all parts of his 
body.”” 

But though the Mikado is in name the 
supreme ruler of Japan, he has really no 
political power, and but small revenues, 
his court being represented as very poor. 
He receives an annual present of no great 
amount from the Tycoon, or temporal 
emperor. 


THE PICTURE. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


A loiterer through the fields one summer day, 

When heaven smiled down and earth returned the smile, 
Chanced on a humble cottage by the way, 

Removed from town-bred clamors many a mile. 


Though rude the architecture of the cot, 
Nature her kindly aid did not disdain— 
Her hand impartial beautified the spot, 
And spread the bounteous fields with waving grain. 


From the low porch a landscape stretched, as fair 
For peasant as for princely eyes to see; 

The fragrance of the flowers upon the air 
To lowborn as to highborn sense was free. 
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The Picture, 


The clustering vines around the cottage front 
Blossomed in rich Juxuriance, all the same 


As if in palace gardens ’twere their wont 


To win the praise of courtly lord or dame. 


Dear Nature! ever dost thou richly bless 
All whe can love thee, be they rich or poor; 


And unto thee, in hours of sore distress, 
The heart's wild longings we can safely pour, 


Sure of a sympathy as wide as air, 
A silent solace words can never tell, 
A gentle joy that lightens heavy care, 
And bids the breast with softer feelings swell. 


The loiterer, through whose mind these thoughts had passed, 
As he reclined beneath a shelt’ring tree, 

Gazed on the scene as one who looks his last 
On what he fain would fix in memory. 


Within the porch a fair young mother smiled 
Upon her cradled babe, supremely blest, 

The while a sweet-faced girl bent o’er the child, 
And sang the dimpled darling into rest. 


Such was the picture that the loiterer traced 
With a swift pencil on that summer day, 

While dancing lights and shades each other chased 
Across his work, like sylvan elves at play. 


Little the sweet uncenscious mother thought 
Of unseen eyes that viewed her and her child, 

Nor guessed the fair-haired girl her song had brought 
Pure tears in eyes rarely to weep beguiled. 


The hours passed by, the loiterer sauntered on, 
Musing, perchance, in somewnat softer mood ; 

And still he kept the picture he had drawn, 
To tell its simple tale of naught but good. 


WHERE DO THE DIAMONDS GO? 


What becomes of the diamonds is as in- 
teresting a question as the one relating to 
the fate of the pins. Here is the fact that 
these precious stones have been worn as 
ornaments almost ever since woman con- 
ceived that they might adorn nature. They 
are indestructible and unchangeable; the 
number of them in existence is constantly 
being increased, and yet they maintain a 
steady price, the demand never being less 
than the supply. One might suppose that, 
as a diamond is a thing that does not fade 
nor perish, there would become a glut of 
them; that everybody might own such a 
jewel, and that, consequently, the value of 


them would depreciate. 1n 1872, there 
were no less than $5,000,000 worth of dia- 
monds taken from the fields of South Afri- 
ca alone, but prices in the market were ad- 
vanced rather than lessened. Perhaps this 
is very largely due to the constant Ameri- 
can call for diamonds. People in this 
country take more and more of them every 
year, and the possession of a stone, large 
or small, is an object of ambition to nearly 
all women and to very manymen. Weare 
probably the best customers of all the 
world to the diamond-diggers, and do our 
proportionate share towards keeping up 
the value of the gems. 
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THE GHOST OF HENDEE HALL. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER 

John Calvert lifted his eyes and fixed 
them on his host and friend of the Fields. 
Under that look, St. Maur could have held 
his self-possession had he been suffering 
the torments of hell. 

“A woman! ah?” 

“ Softly,’’ said Carleton, with a grimace, 
“a very ugly one, and not over young. 
She hinted at important business with 
you, etc.; but as I was strongly reminded 
of one of Macbeth’s witches, I sent her to 
wait for you at the Fields.”’ 

“O—ah!’ muttered St. Maur, showing 
his teeth; “‘did you ask her name ?” 

“Not I.” 

** Nor business ?”” 

“Never a word. 
me.”’ 

He began to rally. 

“*Calvert,’? gayly, “‘ you are in luck. I 
must resign the ladies te your care fora 
time.” 

‘‘ Where are you going?” carelessly. 

“To the Fields. I will return in time 
to ride with you home.” 

“* How very odd!’ murmured Rose Gal- 
braith. 

Nathalie looked surprised. 

‘Forgive me!’’ he said, in a low hur- 
ried tone. ‘‘I must go! Do not ask me 
why. I will explain on my return.” 

He flung himself down from the rocks, 
waiting for no reply. 

“Whew!” whistled Carleton. 
the deuce is this all about?” 

A sound of horse’s hoofs on the hard 
beach road arose, and they knew he was 
gone. The incident, simple enough in it- 
self, had a somewhat general effect, since 
every one after it grew silent and uncom- 
fortable. A sense of stealth is never pleas- 
ant, and St. Maur, to say the least, was 
very uncommunicative. 

They dashed home up the beach road, 
in the last light of the descending sun. 
Calvert drove Miss Galbraith and Ruby. 

**Pon my soul!” cried Felix Carleton, 


She didn’t interest 


“What 


lost in admiration, “‘how that fellow can 
handle the ribbons! See there, now! He’s 
a stunner—is Calvert! Why don’t you 
girls keep him here till after the ball ?”’ 

** Keep him!’ echoed Nathalie. ‘Is he 
going away ?”’ 

“Back to town. He’s been winninga 
suit for St. Maur.” 

“Indeed 

‘Just ask him to stay to the ball—will 
you?” coaxed the young cadet, with an 
eager boyish face. “I want him to go 
partridge-shooting with me—he’s a splen- 
did shot.” 

Nathalie laughed. 

That night, when John Calvert came to 
make his adieux, she, sitting in the oriel 
window, beckoned him to her side. With 
graceful humility, he appropriated an otto- 
man at her feet. 

“Will you not dance at my birthnight 
ball?” she said. 

“‘T never dance,”’ answered Calvert. 

“Then you can play the wallfiower,” 
said Miss Galbraith, with a shrug. 

“Since Miss Lermond commands me—” 

“You will come ?” 

will come.” 

As they were entering the carriages, St. 
Maur rode up. His horse’s flanks were 
white with foam. He had come to escort 
the ladies to the Fields. 

“Well,” said Felix Carleton, carelessly, 
tapping his shoulder in passing, ‘‘did you 
find the fair unknown awaiting you, as I 
said ?”’ 

St. Maur wheeled quickly. 

**O yes, it was what I supposed—a mere 
charity affair. Her husband was a pilot, 
lost off the point last year—the old story— 
destitution—Miss Galbraith, you ride with 
the Delmares ?”’ 

Long after the house was still that night, 
Nathalie, in her own room, sat looking out 
on a white harvest moon, struggling in a 
rack of torn and windy clouds, and think- 
ing with nervous dread of the haggard 
face St. Maur wore, and the passionate 
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eager look he had given her as he lingered 
to say good-night. She leaned her white 
forehead against the pane, and while gaz 
ing steadily out, somehow betwixt those 
thoughts and herself rose up John Cal- 
vert’s face, grave, and watchful, and si- 
jent, just as she had seen it but an hour 
before—that strong face, that one, in 
trusting once, might trust forever. 

A lamp burned on the mantel. The pret- 
ty boudeir was full of its warm mellow 
light, and the door opening upon the upper 
gallery stood ajar. Ruby passed by, and 
peered in for a moment, with her golden 
curls clustering about her flushed face, 
and said good-night, gayly. Nathalie fell 
back in her seat, her eyes again fixing 
upon that ring of silver in the dark purple 
southwest, and her thoughts upon St. 
Maur. 

It was strange how thoroughly she dis- 
liked the man! Why did he come so often 
to the Hall? Yet it was but natural, of 
course—it had once been his home, and 
Mrs. Roberts liked him, and talked of a 
great reformation which had taken place 
in his habits and character since the old 
days, and Ruby, too— 

lt was a cry that roused Nathalie—a long, 
wild, blood-freezing yell, that, rising up 
somewhere in the gallery outside, rung 
through every nook and corner of the old 
house, like the last despairing wail of a 
soul condemned. Once—twice it came, 
shrill, fierce and terrible; then semething 
rushed by the half-open door, closing it 
with a bang, and the lamp, extinguished 
in the draught of air, left the room in total 
darkness. 

Nathalie sprang to the door, with an an- 
swering shriek of terror on her lips. It 
yielded to her hand, and rushing through 
the gallery, dark likewise, she stumbled 
and nearly fell over something crouching 
in a heap on its floor, as Mrs. Roberts, 
Jamp in hand, appeared at the head of the 
staircase. 

“Good God! Miss Lermond, what has 
happened ?” she cried. 

Miss Lermond bent down to that some- 
thing at her feet, and felt, as she did so, 
aclasp of arms flung around her convul- 
sively. It was Ruby Hendee. 

A more pitiable picture of absolute terror 
it would be hard to imagine. All the 
pretty color had gone from her face, leav- 
ing it gray like ashes. The pupils of her 


blue eyes were wide distended—ihe eyes 
themselves seemed ready to start from 
their sockets. Livid, collapsed, shivering 
in mortal terror, her teeth chattering, she 
lay at Nathalie’s feet, grasping her dress 
in dumb convulsive appeal. 

“Ruby! dear, dear Ruby!’ cried Miss 
Lermond, trying to raise her; “ what is it? 
Are you hurt? Are you ill? Mrs. Rob- 
erts, pray help me!’ 

‘Mrs. Roberts lifted Ruby up. 

““O my dear young lady, whatever can 
be the matter? What could make you 
shriek out like that? Goodness gracious 
me! here’s all the servants gaping!’ 

“Did you see it?” gasped Ruby, shud- 
dering, as she hid her face on Nathalie’s 
shoulder. 

“See what? There is nothing here—I 
have seen nothing.” 

*O,” cried Ruby, in a broken sobbing 
voice, “ it was she—it was, indeed! stand- 
ing just where you stand now; and when 
she turned and looked at me, she gave that 
dreadful ery.” 

“Who? What are you talking of, 
Ruby ?” ‘ 

“ She—Hagar St. Maur—that dead mur- 
dered woman! Nathalie, Nathalie, it will 
haunt me till my dying day!” like a wail. 

“Send the servants away, Roberts,” 
said Miss Lermond, growing white around 
the lips. 

Roberts obeyed. 

“Ruby, darling, are you quite sure of 
what you say? Try to think. Do you 
mean that you have met a—a person 
here ?”’ 

Ruby looked around with large dilated 
eyes. 

‘*She came from that room!” pointing 
to the door of the black and gold cham- 
ber, which opened at the further end of 
the gallery. ‘‘As God hears me, Nathalie, 
I saw it—the same you saw weeks ago!’ 

“The Lord be good to us!’ cried Rob- 
erts, wringing her hands. 

‘She was dressed in some trailing gray 
stuff,’ Ruby went on, in a voice that ad- 
mitted of no doubt, “and her hair hung 
to her knees—that golden hair! When she 
saw me, she flung up her arms, and fled 
along the gallery, whither, I did not see; 
but O, how shall I ever forget that look— 
those horrible eyes?” 

“Mrs. Roberts,’ spoke Nathalie, “ will 
you try the door of that chamber?” 
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The old housekeeper, with that despera- 
tion born of fear, went to the door and— 
flung it wide open; it was unlocked! Be- 
yond lay the dreaded chamber, dark, and 
still, and tenantless. Mrs. Roberts and 
Nathalie looked at each other, both a 
shade paler. 

“* Who has the key, Roberts ?”’ 

“T have it myself!’ answered Roberts, 
showing it, among her bunch of house- 
keeping keys. 
myself, weeks ago, and this key has never 
been out of my possession since, nor have 
1 never unlocked the door.” 

** Was there ever another key ?”’ 

“Never but one other, Miss Lermond. 
That she had, years ago. ’T was lost.’’ 

Roberts closed and locked the door while 
speaking, with a trembling hand. 

*Do not speak of this to the servants,” 
said Nathalie. ‘‘I will try to unravel the 
mystery to-morrow. There is something 
very singular about it, to say the least. 
Ruby can share my room to-night.” 

Roberts hastened down the staircase, 
looking curiously over her shoulder, not, 
however, tjll she had seen the young la- 
dies safe in Nathalie’s room. Some dread- 
ful thing seemed to be hanging over the 
house. It had always been the home of 
disasters, but this unhappy wraith was 
worse thanall. What would St. Maur say? 
She hoped he would not hear of it—it 
would awaken such dreadful memories, 
If the servants dared open their mouths, 
she would give them, warning at once. 
And all the while, Ruby Hendee, tucked 
safe in bed, was shuddering and shaking, 
with the clothes drawn up over her face, 
and Nathalie, lying beside her, watched 
the shadows and the Jamplight on the 
walls, with dark and sleepless eyes, won- 
dering, with a thrill of dread, what earthly 
thing it could be which forbade poor Hagar 
St. Maur to rest, even then, in her dark 
and bloody grave. 


GHAPTER VI. 


JOHN CALVERT stayed at Miss Lermond’s 
Dirthnight ball. It was a night to be re- 
membered in the annals of the old house 
—a mild moonlight night in autumn, before 
the year’s scarlets had given place to sober 
russet. Such music, and lights, and flowers 
as there were that night! Such boned 
turkey and champagne, and rich plate and 


“T locked the chamber’ 


clattering glass, and delightful confusion 
everywhere! Everybody went, of course— 
that is, everybody who was fortunate 
enough to receive an invitation; the belles, 
from curiosity, and a desire to be seen, the 
duennas, to gossip, the fortune-hunters 
seeking whom they might devour, the gay 
young officers from the forts down the bay, 
to flirt with the handsome girls, and make 
eyes particularly at Miss Lermond. All 
unexceptionable people, of course. 

Marie stood beside Miss Lermond’s 
chair, putting the finishing touches to her 
toilet. It was adress of pale creamy Per- 
sian silk, that she had chesen for this, her 
birthnight—a trailing magnificent dress, 
glistening with falls of peint lace that a 
duchess might have envied. Miss Ler- 
mond was chary of ornaments. There 
were broad bands of red Indian gold on 
her perfect arms, and broad bands of it 
embedded in the folds upon folds of satin- 
black hair, lending a sort of barbaric 
splendor to her classic beauty, but that 
was all. Strange that Miss Lermond never 
wore the Hendee jewels! 

Marie was searching for her lady’s gloves. 
The chamber had a scent of musk and 
Asiatic spices. Nathalie sat looking into 
the mirror, neyer thinking of the face it 
reflected, tiil another face, mirrored beside 
her own, violet-eyed and gelden-haired, 
made her start, with a low laugh. 

“Ah, ma chere, let me look at you,’’ said 
Ruby, turning her round to the light. 

smiled Nathalie. 

Ruby went off in a gay waltz. 

“You are a perfect! How dves that 
prophecy run— 

“* When a young dove sits in the eagle’s nest, 
And the bawke fly east, and the hawks fly west,’ 


“As they are flying to-night, you know, 


“* Then blackened shall be 
The pride ef Hendee!’” 


“And what is going to blacken it, pray?” 
asked Nathalie. 

“Rumor saith net. It is a riddle for all 
readers. Now be good enough to look at 
me, ma belle.’’ 

Avery charming picture Miss Hendee 
made, in her balldress of white satin and 
pearls—very different from Nathalie, per- 
haps, but charming, nevertheless. 

“T shall not turn your head with flat- 
tery thus early,” said Nathalie, smiling. 
“You will hear enough before midnight. 
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Now, Marie, give me my gloves, and we 
will go down.” 

“Mademeiselle forgets her bouquet,” 
said the maid. 

Nathalie turned. Upon the dressing- 
table two bouquets were lying side by side. 
One, a cluster of half-open lilies, milk- 
white, and like stars set in a dense green 
shadow of waxen leaves; the other, a 
bunch of purple English violets, tied with 
a golden cord. 

“Who sent them, Marie ?”’ 

Marie, being a discreet handmaiden, ea- 
sily bribed, did not know. 

“They came from the Fields,’ said 
Ruby. “I chanced to see the messenger. 
Some gallantry of Felix Carleton, or those 
new officers.” 

Nathalie’s white fingers hovered daintily 
in air a moment—she took up the purple 
violets. 

“ Now I am ready,” she said. 

“ The lilies are prettier,” ventured Ruby. 

Nathalie looked back at them with a 
knit brow, but half smiling. 

“T have a fancy. There’s an asp in 
them, perhaps.”’ 

“ Or perhaps—” 

“St. Maur sent them.” 

Ruby flushed. 

“You do not like Cousin Gilbert ?” 

“No!” answered Nathalie. 

She swept down the broad staircase with 
her violets. Ruby followed more slowly, 
and at amore thoughtful pace. The guests 
of the night were fast assembling. A 
queen was Nathalie that night, receiving 
by divine right the homage of her loyal 
subjects—the divine right of her beauty 
and youth. 

Fans flirted, silks rustled, the low pas- 
sionate call of the waltz-music was begin- 
ning to break through all, and Miss Ler- 
mond smelled her violets and looked at the 
door, wondering what made the party from 
the Fields so late. 

The first who appeared was John Cal- 
vert. He made his way to her at once, 
towering head and shoulders over every- 
body around him. 

“ You are late,” she said. 

“Yes.” And his eyes, taking in her su- 
perb figure at a glance, fixed themseives at 
last on the purple violets with an indescrib- 
ably peculiar look. 

“St. Maur was detained at Coltonsleigh, 
whither he went this morning; but he is 


coming, I see, to make his own explana- 
tions.” 

He fell back with a sudden coldness of 
manner, as strange as it was new. Natha- 
lie shut her teeth firmly. What could ail 
the man ? 

“Many happy returns of this night,’’ 
nodded Rose Galbraith, in pink satin and 
diamonds. 

St. Maur, on whose arm she leaned, dis- 
engaged himself, and came forward. Nath- 
alie was struck with his worn and haggard 
look. 

“* Calvert has explained, I suppose,” he 
said, hastily, after the first formal greet- 
ing. “I was detained at Coltonsleigh, 
and they were foolish enough to wait for 
me.” 

What! that pilot’s widow again?” said 
Felix Carleton, not without a touch of 
malice. ‘*’Pon my soul, you have struck 
a new vein, St. Maur! One would hardly 
have thought it of you.” 

“Thought what?” sharply. 

“It’s a matter cf charity—isn’t it?” 

Yes.” 

“JT never knew before that you were 
given to such things.” 

St. Maur laughed. ‘‘ There are more 
things in earth and heaven, Horatio, than 
are dreamed of in your philosophy.’ Miss 
Lermond, will you honor me for this 
waltz?” 


Felix drew Miss Lermond’s hand through | 


his arm. 

** You are too late,’’ he said. 

“The next, then?” pleaded St. Maur. 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“Surely you are not quite monopolized ?”’ 

** Until supper.” 

Therefore he must be content till then. 
He watched the heavy Persian silk trail 
away—watched it with a quiet pang of 
jealous fear. He was not one to play the 
wallflower on such occasions. Casting 
about for some desirable object, he came 
upon Ruby Hendee, cool and fair, in a cur- 
tained recess, looking like a picture, in her 
glitter of spotless satin and golden hair. 
She started as he drew the curtains back, 
her lily cheek flushing like a seashell. 
Surely Ruby’s good angel was fast desert- 
ing her. 

Cousin Gilbert!’ like achild, “I 
feared you would not come.” 

A dark admiring glance. 

** Not come !—to behold the old hall ina 
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festival again, to quiz Miss Lermond’s 
dear five hundred friends, and, more than 
all, te see you, little Ruby?” 

“How can you? All homage to-night 
is due Nathalie. Look! is she not beau- 
tiful ?”” 

Yes, very, whirling past just then, in 
the arms of Felix Carleton. St. Maur’s 
eyes followed her, but he laughed lightly. 

‘““We love the violets as well as the 
roses sometimes better. Have you 
danced ?” 

“Once. I grew tired, and came here to—”’ 

“ Wait for me?” 

**T did not say that,’’ reddening. 

He changed his tone. He did not care 
to get beyond his depth. 

“Come into the music-room, ma belle 
cousin. Itis too warm todance. I want 
to hear you sing.”’ 

He drew her hand into his—he was mas- 
ter. She sat down at the open piano, and 
turned some leaves of music upon it with 
listless white fingers. The lights of the 
chandelier burned faintly. Aromatic 
scents of shrubs and flowers near filled 
the air. Through the door, left ajar, stole 
in echoes from the ballroom of music, and 
laughter, and sweet voices. 

“What shall I sing?” looking timidly 
up at him. 

His brows, knitted a moment in perplex- 
ing thought, relaxed. 

“Whatever you like. I was fond of 
Moore—once—when a boy.’’ 

‘“* Have you outlived the preference ?”’ 

*““No; which is saying much, when I 
consider how many things of more import- 
ance I have outlived. Will you have more 
light” 

“Ono!” 

She chose the dimness, instead, full of 
sweet subdued tones. St. Maur stood at 
her shoulder, his arms folded, looking 
down at her slender figure in its white 
balldress, and thinking—of what? Of her 
youth and childish beauty? of her tender 
womanly heart? of the indescribable pa- 
thos of her voice—a clear powerful sopra- 
no, that lingered and lingered on the minor 
chords with sad prophetic sweetness? Not 
he. Nevertheless, to his dying hour, he 
remembered both the voice and the song. 


“All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest; 
All that’s sweet was made 
To be lost when sweetest.” 
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“ True!’ murmured St. Maur, bitterly, 

Rubjy’s fingers faltered on the keys. She 
looked up. 

***T have not loved the world, nor the 
world me,’” he quoted, smiling. ‘ There 
is nothing strange in that, little Ruby.” 

He forced back her head, that he might 
look at her beautiful drooping face. 

“Were you never happy, Cousin Gil- 
bert ?” she said. 

“Never more than at present,’ stil! 
smiling. 

**T am in earnest.’’ 

“And I.” 

A faint flush crossed her cheek. 

** Happiness does not come to us for the 
asking. It is but a Dead Sea apple, at 
best. You should have been nly guardian 
angel long ago, Ruby. I might have been 
a better man—who knows ?”” 

Her head had drooped forward, its gold- 
en curls partly shading her face. She put 
away the hand still resting on them, with 
a quick gesture, but not before a tear, 
large and glistening, had splashed down 
in the dreamy light, on the smooth satin 
of her dress. 

Ruby!’ 

An amazed questioning look. Her face 
crimsoned hotly under his look—then grew 
pale. What he read there was as plain as 
plain could be. He bit his lip. 

“My dear child, what are you crying 
for?” 

Ruby rose hastily. “‘ I—I do not know— 
it is such a sad song.” 

“Thank you very much for it. 
you sing any more ?”” 

*“Ono!’ quickly; “let us go back to 
the ballroom. I believe—that is, [ am to 
dance with Mr. Carleton.” 

He gave her his arm, never once looking 
at her. Carleton met them at the door, in 
search of Miss Hendee. He was cruel to 
the core—was this man, else had he never 
met the eyes she raised to his there with 
such a cool, careless, unpitying face. 

*‘Au revoir. The room is very warm—do 
not dance too much, little Ruby.’’ 

He dropped her trembling hand with a 
thrill of relief. He was bored. The pret- 
ty blue-eyed child! What folly had she 
got in that golden head of hers? He went 
on across the ballroom, the whole matter 
forgotten in a moment. A very small mat- 
ter indeed to him—what it was to her, he 
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neither knew nor cared. Why should he? 
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Forgotten in a moment, because, in 
threading the crowd, he had come upon a 
sofa, in the crimson curve of which some 
one was sitting, languid and indolent, one 
white arm, clasped with red Indian gold, 
lying idly upon the velvet, and borrowing 
from it a rosy flush, and a scent of sandal 
odors about her, exhaling even from her 
satin black hair. Something, sharp and 
bright as lightning, leaped into St. Maur’s 
eyes. He paused. 

“When do you return to town?” she 
was saying, quietly. 

“To-morrow,” answered John Calvert, 
who stood at the side of the sofa. 

She toyed with the purple violets lying 
on her lap. 

“Shall you ever come back ?” 

“T hope 1 may.” 

Rose Galbraith looked up from a table 
near by, where she sat looking over a port- 
folio of drawings, scribbled in pencil along 
their margins. 

“ Mr, Calvert, do you ever cross a t?” 

“ Rarely.” 

“Or dot an i?” 

“Very rarely indeed.”’ 

“This sketch of Drachenfel’s is charm- 
ing; come and show it to Nathalie.” 


He brought the drawing. Nathalie 
leaned forward to take it, and her bouquet 
slipped to the floor. He picked it up, and 
that peculiar look which she bad noticed 
before passed across his face. St. Maur, 
watching them, saw it, too. 

“Sweets to the sweet,” said Rose Gal- 
braith, wickedly. ‘‘ Pray, how did you 
discover Miss Lermond’s penchant for 
violets ?”’ 

“I?” said John Calvert. 

She laughed. “Pardon me. It was a 
bird in the air that whispered it.” 

“T do not understand you,’”’ he replied. 

She nodded her gay little head. 

“TI will not betray you. Ah, Mademoi- 
selle Nathalie, do not look so grave; it is 
no Bluebeard secret.” 

“None, indeed,” said Calvert, smiling 
quietly. ‘I did not discover the penchant, 
Miss Galbraith—I mistook it.” 

A dark doubt crossed Nuthalie’s mind. 
As he dropped the bouquet into her hand, 
she recoiled from its fragrance, sickened 
and bewildered. It was St. Maur’s gift, 
then.” 

“Mr. Calvert, were those lilies yours ?”’ 
under her breath. 


am afraid they were.”’ 

“T left them withering more than an 
hour ago.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ Poor lilies!’ 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Rose Galbraith. 

“Another secret,’’? answered Calvert, his 
face radiant. 

Shortly after, St. Maur, in passing the 
sofa, found near it a cluster of English vio- 
lets, half crushed into the tufted floor by 
the feet of the dancers. Faintly odorous 
still, but dead. He bent down with an 
unchanging face, and gathering up a few 
shattered petals, laid them in his vest. 
Then he went on. 

Great was the rush to the supper-room, 
where, to the sound of delicious music 
from the band, glasses clattered and light 
voices rose up, and satins and broadcloth 
were densely sandwiched, and oceans of 
boned turkeys, and jellies, and oyster pates, 
and champagne, disappeared like the 
things of adream. Mrs. Delmare, looking 
around her with discriminating eyes, on 
the sea of flowers, and lights, and jewels, 
and beautiful faces, inwardly estimated 
the cost of the affair, and wished Miss 
Lermond many returns of the day, for her 
friends’ sake, as well as herown. Far up 
the length of the room, stood Nathalie, the 
bright peculiar star on whom all eyes were 
centered, with a score of gallant young of- 
ficers, radiant in brass buttons, contending 
for her smiles, 


St. Maur, at a little distance, watched 
her, his thin red lips just curling to some 
sallies of Rose Galbraith, his thoughts 
very far removed from that birthnight 
fete. And little Ruby Hendee, under John 


Calvert’s protecting wing, shrank back 
among the gayer exotics, pale and silent, 
longing for the feast to be done, for the 
crowd to go, for some refuge from the eyes 
that were upon her. There was an ache at 
her heart under those glaring lamps that 
would not be danced away. 

They fell back at last. The band struck 


up a waltz—a soft sinuous Spanish waltz, — 


breathing of sighing palms, and moonlight, 
and Southern fountains. The ballroom 
surged in a human sea again, and Natha- 
lie, playing the spectator for a moment on 
its threshold, heard a quick step at her 
side. 

“Come!” said St. Maur, drawing her 
hand through his arm. 
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She recoiled. ‘I do not waltz.’’ 

“ But to music like this! Ah, it might 
move even your cold Northern hearts! I 
have Southern blood in my veins, you 
know.” 

He drew her, reluctant, yet resistless, 
into the circle of dancers. There was no 
retreat then. His arm passed around her, 
close as death; pleading and passionate 
rose up the music; the lights and the 
thronging faces passed in a giddy whirl, 
and Nathalie was swimming down the 
room as thistle-down is borne on a wind, 
powerless to pause. 

There was Southern blood in his veins, 
indeed. She could feel the heavy beat of 
his heart against her own—hear his quick 
breath. Her own eyes kindled. Surely 
this was not music! It was the tropic fer- 
vor of the South’s great heart, steeped in 
her passionate suns, mellowed with her 


singular sadness, beating itself out in ~ 


rhythmic pulses, as the purple seas beat 
out their wretchedness on cruel shores. 
She floated on and on, in a vague bewilder- 
ing dream, half pleasure and half pain, 
her head touching his shoulder, the faint 
perfume of her hair and of her dress cir- 
cling about him, seeing, and not seeing 
John Calvert’s grave eyes watching her, 
and, in the crowd beyond, one blue-eyed 
face with golden curls shining about it, 
pale and wistful as face could be. 

** Nathalie! Nathalie!’ she heard in her 
ear, like a cry. 

It was that which aroused her—that and 
the music, dying away in a stormy crash. 
She stood at a door half open, with her 
hand in St. Maur’s arm, and the terrace 
lay before them, lighted brilliantly, and 
dotted here and there by the figure of some 
loiterer from the ballroom. Nathalie shiv- 
ered as the draught of cool air struck her. 
Almost instantly, a light mantle was 
thrown upon her shoulders, and St. Maur 
had drawn her out upon the terrace. 

“Forgive me!” he said; ‘‘I was selfish 
—you have danced too long. I heard that 
waltz once in Andalusia; it seemed to me 
to-night like an old friend.’ 

“It is cold here,” answered Nathalie, 
still shivering, but now with an indefinable 
dread. ‘‘ Let us go back.” 

His eyes filled with reproach. 

‘*T have waited for this moment all the 
evening, Nathalie. Do not begrudge it to 
me now.” 


“ Bat I shall be missed,’’ coldly. 

“ Have they not had you to themselves 
long enough?” said St. Maur. “TI have 
shared in neither your smiles nor kind 
words to-night. Tell me, what have J 
done, Nathalic ?’ 

His eyes met hers in the moonlight, 
They had paused adown the terrace, by an 
urn of gray stone, wherein a pale green bed 
of mignonette was blowing, and filling 
with fragrance the night air. For years 
after, in Nathalie’s memory, the odor of 
that flower was associated ever, with some 
thought of Gilbert St. Maur. 

**Indeed—” she began, softened. 

He came close up to her, and caught her 
two hands in his own. His haughty dark 
face was all aglow. 

“T know what you would say. Make 
me some reparation—listen to me now, 
Nathalie!’ 

Resistless under those eyes! even as she 
had been while drifting down the tide of 
that passionate waltz. She looked back 
across the terrace; but he held her hands, 
and she could not turn. 

“T will conceal nothing from you,” he 
went on, hurriedly; ‘‘ whyshould 1? You, 
of all others, must know meas Iam. When 
Robert Hendee willed away those broad 
acres in his prison, when I found that a 
young interloper, an unknown child, had 
come between me and that which would 
otherwise have been mine, I hated you, 
Nathalie—then, and for years after! There 
is but one step, they say, betwixt hate and 
love. When I saw you first upon the shore, 
on the night of your coming to Hendee, I 
loved you. All the hate, all the old ran- 
kling bitterness died a natural death. I 
loved you that night—” 

Nathalie, pale to the lips, and recoiling 
from him, made a quick gesture. 

“Stop!” she cried; “‘ pray do not go 
on!”? 

** Will you not hear me?” 

**T cannot!” 

He was down at her feet, clinging to the 
hand she could not withdraw, as a drown- 
ing man clings to a last rope. The moon- 
light fell across his raven hair and his 
dark face uplifted, paler even than her 
own. 

“* Nathalie! Nathalie!” as he had called 
once before. 

O, how cold and pitiless her voice grew! 

“Rise, implore you!’ she said. “ You 
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forget yourself, St. Maur. This is folly— 
worse yet, it is madness!” 

The white face flushed. 

“And because of one fatal error, am I to 
become an outcast forever from love, Nath- 
alie? Can your woman’s heart condemn 
me to such a fate? Is there no hope for 
me? Do you not know that I love you as 
I never loved before, as 1 shall never love 
again ?” 

She drew her hand away with an effort, 
the marks of his violent pressure still on it. 

“Answer me!’ he cried. 

“T will, indeed. Not because of any 
previous error in your life—not because of 
the past, at all, do I tell you that your suit 
is vain; but because I do not love you, and 
could never Jove you, St. Maur.” 

* But I will learn you what love is, Nath- 
alie! Become my wife—give me but your 
hand.” 

She repelled him, drawing back till she 
stood beside the urn of mignonette, her 
mantle slipping down her glittering dress 
from her proud throat and shining arms. 

** Love does not come with calling,” she 
said. 

“And who has learned you that?” cried 
St. Maur. 

It was her turn to flush now, stormily. 
Me rose up and stood beside her. 

“As sure as there is a God in heaven, 
you will one day be my wife, Nathalie! 
Remember it! Reject me now, if you will. 
I can well afford to wait for my triumph, 
even though it be far off.’ 

“ How dare you!”’ she cried. 

“I repeat it—you will yet be my wife.” 

She deigned him but a look, haughtily 
indignant, then she turned to go. 

Turned, only to pause again, as a Jaugh 
broke the stillness close at her side—a low, 
wild and horrible laugh, coming from the 
other side of the gray stone urn. Nathalie 
shrieked aloud, for there, looking down 
upon the scene, with one arm outstretched 
and the thin forefinger pointed at her, 
stood a figure, white and wavering as the 
moonlight itself, half shrouded in lengths 
of dishevelled hair. That figure! With a 
slow curdling of blood in every vein, an 
icy sweat oozing from every pore, she rec- 
ognized it. 

“My God!” cried St. Maur, as he leaped 
forward. 

It waved him back, slowly retreating 
from the urn. 
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Nathalie, shutting in her shuddering 
sight, sank down to the damp earth in her . 
flashing dress, and hid her face; but not 
before she heard a cry, involuntary it 
seemed, break from St. Maur’s white lips: 

** Hagar! Hagar!’ 

Again that terrible laugh, answering the 
call in weird mockery. He sprang past the 
prostrate girl—a smothered curse, and he 
had cleared the terrace. He was flying in 
pursuit—vain, indeed—of that thin beck- 
oning figure, that, far in advance, waved 
him mockingly on, and fled, as it waved 
him, to the sound of its own horrible 
mirth. 

How long Nathalie lay upon the terrace, 
she never knew. It was St. Maur’s touch 
that aroused her. He bent and lifted her 
up. 
Nathalie!’ 

_ She drew a long shivering sigh, then 
looked around. The moonlight shone 
brightly on the terrace, but they stood in 
its shimmer alone; he, pale and haggard, 
as, indeed, he well might be. 

“* Nathalie, speak to me!” he said. 

*O let us\go!” 

He pressed her hands in his own; they 
were like ice. 

“This is a cruel jest—I swear it, Natha- 
lie! Ghosts are obsolete. Do not look at 
meso. You are cold—you are trembling.” 

“Why does it haunt me?” she cried; 
“why me of all others? It may be a jest, 
but, tell me, who is the jester?” 

His voice grew deep and imploring. 

** Nathalie, leave this place! At best, it 
is accursed. Come with me! We will go 
where its name will be heard no more— 
where it can be forever forgotten in a new 
and a better life.” 

She waved him away, with a gesture 
that he could not mistake. 

‘“*Never mention this subject to me 
again,” she said, calmly. ‘1 have told 
you it is impossible.” 

He smiled cruelly. 

‘For a time, perhaps. Well, be it so. 
Your triumph first—mine after.” 

She passed him and went across the ter- 
race, never looking back. The hall door 
stood ajar, the hall itself was empty; she 
ran up the stairs to her own room. 

Marie was asleep in an armchair. With 
a mute thanksgiving, Nathalie went up to 
the mirror, and looked aghast at the white 
agitated vision it presented. The night 
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dew was clinging to her rich dress and to 
her hair. She proceeded to arrange both, 
wondering if they had missed her below. 
How should she bear such a pale face into 
the ballroom again? O, if the fete were 
only over and done! 

Back and forth across the floor she paced, 
her brain in a dizzy whirl, resolving one 
moment to abandon the place forever—to 
restore to St. Maur all that he had lost 
through her. He was welcome to it, in- 
deed. Home for her it could never be. 
In the very air she breathed there seemed 
to lurk a vague presence of evil. 

Gradually this mood passed. Marie’s 
steady breathing, the moonlight on the 
floor, the still dimness of the room, even 
the tick of her own watch on the toilet-ta- 
ble, acting by degrees upon heart and 
brain, recalled her to herself. Then she 
became conscious of a bustle in the hall, a 
clanging of the dressing-room doors, and 
that some of her guests must already be 
preparing to depart. Ruby Hendee met 
her on the stairs as she went down. 

* Truant!’’ she cried, ‘‘ where have you 
been hiding so long? I have searched the 
house over for you. The party from the 
Fields are going home. Cousin Gilbert is 
already gone.” 

Mrs. Delmare stood at the foot of the 
staircase, just gathering up the last folds 
of her dress under her Indian shawl. She 
exclaimed as she saw Nathalie: 

“QO, you are here, at last, are you? 
What sent St. Maur off in such haste? We 
were sure you could tell us. Rose and 
Emily ride with Mr. Calvert, and Alice and 
I go in the phaeton.” 

* But it is early yet,’’ said Nathalie. 

“That coachman is here a good hour 
before his time. Why did St. Maur run 
away so oddly? You are pale as any 
ghost. Iam sure something has happened ; 
and that reminds me that Rose says that 
some of your servants have been seeing 
ghosts in the garden to-night, and are half 
scared to death.” 

Jobn Calvert’s tall figure interposed 
quickly, betwixt Nathalie and her tor- 
mentor. 

“Mrs. Delmare, allow me to adjust your 
shawl. Are you sure you will be quite 
warm? Pardon me if I suggest a brief 
adieu with Miss Lermo 1d—the horses are 
growing restive.” 

* But Emily has not got her mantle yet.” 
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He went and brought it from the dress- 
ing-room. 

“And I am sure I have dropped my 
handkerchief somewhere. The servants 
will be sure to find it, and servants are al- 
ways dishonest.” 

““My dear madam, you have it in your 
hand.” 

He went with them to the carriage. 

**Q, pray hold the horses, Mr. Calvert!’ 
cried Rose Galbraith. “They are plung- 
ing already; we shall be sure to upset.” 

A moment’s time to them, an eternity to 
him! He disengaged himself at last, and 
hurrying back, found Nathalie, lingering 
still, just as he had left her, at the foot of 
the stairs. He stretched out his hand. 

“Thank you,’? she murmured, almost 
involuntarily. He would not understand, 

“* Good-night and good-by,”’ he said. 

She gave him her still white fingers. 

““May I come again?’ queried John 
Calvert. 

No answer, but the white fingers lay pas- 
sive in his own. 

“I asked you once to trust me. 
you forgotten it?” 

He dropped her hand. “If you have 
need of me before I come, I shall know.” 

Other words, perhaps, were trembling on 
his tongue, but he checked them. The 
next moment, he had leaped into the car- 
riage beside Rose Galbraith. That was hi 
farewell. 


Have 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wiru the fast waning weeks, a change, 
hard to define, because so subtle and still, 
had come to the inmates of Hendee Hall. 
It was noised abroad that the old house 
was to be closed again. Perhaps it was 
too quiet for the young heiress, the coun- 
try people said. At least, she was going 
away. Truth to tell, it was a lonely place, 
to say nothing of the strange uncanny sto- 
ries that of late had got abroad in the 
country side relating to the once famed an- 
cestral seat of its proudest family. To 
deal briefly with the matter, Hendee Hall 
was to be either sold or deserted—Miss 
Lermond, of course, knew best. If sold, 
surely who but St. Maur, the master of the 
Fields, would be its purchaser? 

And yet, that could hardly be. It was a 
valuable estate, and everybody knew he 
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was neck and heels in debt. The grace- 
jess spendthrift! Time would never change 
him. Then, too, there was evidently a 
breach now existing betwixt the two 
houses. The black horse that for weeks 
he had spurred into a white foam almost 
daily, along the beach road, they never 
saw there now. He never rode that way, 
he never came to the Hall—why and 
wherefore no one, unless it was Miss Ler- 
mond, knew. So the house grew dark and 
silent again. No more gay young people 
came from the Fields, to lunch and make 
merry in the drawing-rooms; and it was 
too late in the season for visitors from 
town. Then, too, the servants had as- 
sumed a singular way of keeping the doors 
bolted and barred at all times, and going 
about with scared faces, screaming shrilly 
when they encountered each other unex- 
pectedly in dark passages. Even Mrs. 
Roberts would occasionally be found glanc- 
ing back over her shoulder with a queer 
look, when she threaded the upper galler- 
ies or the lower hall after twilight—dem- 
onstrations that were, in a manner, cause- 
less; for nothing had been seen, in or 
about the house, to alarm any one, since 
the night of Miss Lermond’s fete. 

It was an afternoon late in the Indian 
summer. Mrs. Roberts, sitting at her 
sewing in the west wing, looked out on the 
garden walks, full of fallen leaves, and 
nodded behind her spectacles to the drowsy 
monotonous tick of the clock in the hall. 
The window was open, and on a low sofa 
near it, curled up among some crimson 
pillows, lay Ruby Hendee, thinner, paler 
than when last we saw her, with the gold- 
en curls blown about the temples whose 
blue veins showed in clear delicate tracery. 
It was from that window that she had 
watched St. Maur first coming to the Hall 
—the dark knight riding down to Camelot. 
Perhaps that was why she had grown so 
fond of sitting there, watching, feverishly, 
through the deepening hazes of autumn, 
the gray sweep of the road where his 
horse’s hoofs were heard no more, and one 
white tower, rising far off behind some 
leafless treetops; for it was that which 
marked the Fields. 

Mrs. Roberts had suggested port wine 
and a change of air, the physician, a sea- 
voyage, and Nathalie, rest; and Ruby, 
growing more listless and languid with 
each succeeding day, had shaken her gold- 
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en head, and smiled sadly at them all. 
Whatever her malady was, it was beyond 
their divining. 

‘Miss Ruby,’”’ said the old housekeeper, 
starting suddenly from a doze, “‘ what can 
have come across St. Maur? Johnson says 
the gay young folks have all left the Fields, 
and he is living there like a hermit, never 
going out now, but on his own acres and to 
Coltonsleigh.” 

The pale listless face among the crimson 
pillows changed in a moment. 

“Coltonsleigh,’”? she repeated, looking 
at Mrs. Roberts; ‘‘ why does he go there ?”’ “ 

** Johnson didn’t know,’’ said Roberts. 
“Alsie Mackensie lives at Coltonsleigh, or, 


leastwise, she used to, and Alsie wasa h 
smart lady’s maid here ten years agone, in ¢ 
the time of Master Robert and that poor a 


beautiful lady that’s dead and gone now— 
Heaven rest her! St. Mauris not the man, 
though, to be seeking his old servants, 
and, moreover, Alsie ran away and left us 4 
without word or warning, the night of her , 
mistress’s murder.” 4 

Ruby played nervously with the tassels 
of her pillows. 

“T’m sure,” continued Roberts, drawing 
a long breath, “there’s been trouble of 
some kind, else St. Maur would come here | 
as he used to—some affront betwixt him *, 
and Nathalie, though I have had other 
thoughts about them, too.” 

Tt is not that,’’ answered Ruby. 

“* Well, to be sure, I don’t know. Gil- 
bert’s likely to marry again, and long ago 
the country people used to gossip about a 
match between them. I am free to con- 
fess, myself—” 

. What, Ruby was left to guess. A quick 

step in the hall, the sweeping of a dress, ; 
warned Mrs. Roberts to say no more. i 
Nathalie stood upon the threshold, her 
shawl thrown carelessly about ber, and her Mi 


hat in her hand. q 
going down to the shore,” she 
said. “Do not wait tea for me, Mrs. 


Roberts.” 

** Not alone, Miss Nathalie ?” 

‘No; Barbara will be my guide. Iam 
going to find the family of that poor Mac- 
kensie, who was lost with the fishing- 
boats last night. He has left a widow and 
children, and an old mother, Barbara 
says.” 

* Bless you! it’s a mile down the beach, 
Miss Nathalie!’ cried Roberts. 
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“Yes; we shall not reach home till 
twilight. Ruby, dear, are you asleep ?”’ 

To all appearances, for there was no an- 
swer. Her face was half hidden in the 
pillows. Miss Lermond bent over and 
kissed her pale cheek. ‘Then she went 
very softly, closing the door. 

It was a lovely afternoon, drowsing in a 
mellow flush of Indian summer sunlight. 
A purple haze lay on the sea. Some fish- 
ers’ children were at play in the sand, dot- 
ted with salt shallow pools and bunches of 
seaweed flung up with the morning tide. 
' The path to the Mackensie cottage led 
round the cliffs a good mile, as Mrs. Rob- 
erts had said—a squalid little dwelling, 
hiding among the sandhills, and flanked 
with racks of fish drying in the sun. A 
barefooted girl, mending nets in the door, 
ran in to announce the visitors. 

“This was Alsie Mackensie’s home,” 
- whispered Barbara, as they went up the 
path to the door. ‘“ You'll not mention 
it, ’'m sure, but often and again it’s been 
said that Alsie knew more of the murder 
of Miss Hagar than she cared two tell of. 
She ran away, and was gone for months 
after, you see, and when she come back to 
Coltonsleigh, she set up, like any grand 
folks, in a great house, where she lives all 
alone by herself, too proud now for any 
old friends to cross her threshold. Hugie 
Mackensie’s daughter! good gracious me!’ 

It was the old mother that met them in 
the doorway. 

“ Here’s the mistress herself come to see 
you,” said Barbara. “Ah, Mother Mac- 
kensie, it was a sorry thing—poor Sandy’s 
drowning, and all in sight of home, too!’ 

So Nathalie went in, and sat down by the 
smoking peat fire, with a troop of scared 
half-naked children staring at her fair face 
and rich dress, aud sickening at the sight 
of such abject poverty, such heartfelt 
sorrow. . 

“Ah, Imaun greet to-day,’ murmured 
the old woman. Sandy was the last of 
six braw sons. It’s evil doing that brings 
adiown curses, Barbara; there’s been ill luck 
vn the house ever since Alsie rau away 
that night, ten years agone. Ye mind it?” 

** Yes,” answered Barbara. 

“Alsie’s wark—sair wark!’’ she kept on 
repeating. 

Having listened patiently to the story of 
their sorrow and poverty, with the little 
children slyly creeping up to her, lured, at 
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last, by her sweet voice and tender eyes, 
and, emptying, at parting, her purse into 
the good wife’s hands—no mean gift !—and 
Nathalie had played the Lady Bountiful 
often in such homes of the hamlet—she 
rose up from beside the peat fire to go. 

“Is she,” whispered the old woman, 
clinging to Barbara’s cloak, “is she the 
leddy, Barbara, that St. Maur has beena 
wooing, as the fisher-wives tell ?” 

Barbara tossed her head. 

** How should I know?” 

“Ah, God bless her! He’s a cruel man 
—a bad man is St. Maur.” 

“ Hist!’ said Barbara, fearful lest her 
mistress should hear. 

“And no good will come out of it, my 
gell!”’ 

Barbara shut the door, and hurried after 
her mistress. The sun was just setting in 
the west, as they crossed the beach—high- 
er up on the shingles now, for the tide was 
coming in around the cliffs—and the shore 
lay flushed in an imperial purple light, un- 
der his slow decline. Nathalie paused a 
moment against an isolated rock, and 
looked off to the sea. Her face was sad 
and thoughtful in all its fine lines, _ 

“Do not wait,’ she said to Barbara. 
“*T will follow you soon.” 

She leaned back against the rock, with 
her hat in her hand, the south wind blow- 
ing back the hair from her low white fore- 
head. Somewhere across the bay, mellow 
and clear, a sunset bell was sounding. A 
herd of spotted kine wound homeward, 
sleek and slow, in the marshes below her, 
the herdboy whistling loudly. ‘Forever! 
forever!’ moaned the willful sea at her feet. 

Presently, the purple of sunset began to 
fade from the sand; the distant bell had 
ceased its ringing, and the salt wind grew 
louder and colder in the hollows of the 
rocks. Nathalie, from watching the broken 
ring of a new moon, hanging just above 
the low hazy coast-line, drew her shawl 
around her, and turned to go. 

[To BE CONTINUED. 


The pursuit of truth in its countless vari- 
ety of forms is one of the great aims of 


life. All desire it in some measure, and 
the degree to which the love of truth tri- 
umphs over appetite, passion and inferior 
desires, determines the character of the 
man. Besides this, all human interests are 
involved iu and dependent upon it. 
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FeRNLEY HALL loomed up in the dis- 
tance, very prison-like and gloomy-looking, 
as the family carriage bore me thither on 
a comfortless November eve. I leaned 
back against the cushion, and tried to im- 
agine myself as I used to sit in the library 
with papa, having a quiet talk with him 
during the twilight hour; I could almost 
see the flicker of the flames in the grate, 
and the elfin shadows sporting in the dim 
old room; and scarcely realized that I was 
a lonely orphan, journeying to a home 
among strangers, out in the great bustling 
world—alone! 

A distant relative of my father’s, on 
hearing of his decease, had written me a 
friendly letter, urging me to come to her, 
as she was the nearest of kin to me in all 
the wide world; and I decided to go imme- 
diately, for I was lonely and sad, and 
could not endure the thought of living in 
the great house alone. 1 was not obliged 
to accept Mrs. Fernley’s invitation from 
pecuniary corffiderations, for I was pos- 
sessed of ample means for the supply of 
my temporal necessities; had I chosen, I 
could have rushed into the glittering circles 
of gayety and fashion, where there would 
be many to flatter, and pet, and court the 
young heiress; but my heart ached for 
true companionship and sympathy, such as 
T hoped to find in the abode of my friend 
and her daughters. 

I had never seen any of the family, so 
all through that long monotonous drive I 
allowed my imagination to roam at will 
and bring from the land of Fancy the 
forms and faces of those whom I was soon 
to meet, having just the appearance I 
wished them to have. There would be a 
kind motherly lady, who would take me to 
her heart at once, and there would be 
pleasant, charming faces of young girls, in 
whose cheerful society the stiffness and 
demureness of my manner would gradually 
disappear, and I would feel light-hearted 
and gay once more as in the cheery olden 
time. 

The carriage-way wound between rows 
of tall poplars, that lifted their heads to 
the gray sky above; and the disagreeable 
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evening wind, shaking the great trees, 
made me shiver and draw my thick plaid 
closely around my shoulders. A vague 
feeling of dread, a sensation of utter lone- 
liness came over me, as the coachman, 
reining the horses, and bowing low, said to 
me: 

‘“*Here you are, safe at Fernley Hall, 
Miss Lester!’ 

I felt as if my welcome were going to be 
different from what I had anticipated, and 
the tears rushed to my eyes, as with throb- 
bing heart, and trembling limbs, I walked 
up tl® broad stone steps to the entrance. 
The stony eyes of the great carved lions on 
each side of the door seemed to stare at 
me and chill me through; I felt as if I were 
about entering some cloister gate, leaving 
behind me the sunbeams, the delights, the 
beautiful things of the world forever! I 
strove to master this indefinable emotion 
in my soul; I was not entering Fernley 
Hall as a dependent; I was my own mis- 
tress, with my time and means at my own 
disposal ; I need not dread patronizing airs, 
or proud bitter words; naught like these 
could come to one in my situation, even if 
my new friends should prove different from 
what my faney had painted them; but I 
would fain believe them kind, and good, 
and true. What had Itofear? The world 
was before me; I was.not compelled to re- 
main at Fernley Hall if it proved not to be 
areal home tome. I threw back my long 
veil, and stepping firmly to the great oaken 
door, raised my hand to the huge knocker, 
when I heard footsteps within, and the 
face of Mrs. Fernley appeared to my as- 
tonished view. 

She was a tall, spare woman, with high 
cheek-bones, a large nose, and.cold gray 
eyes which she fixed full on my face as she 
bade me welcome, and drew me in tu the 
light and warmth of the parlor. Her 
smooth hair was laid low on her forehead 
and put back above her ears, and a small 
headdress of ribbon completed her coiffure. 
Her dress had nothing of that graceful, 
flowing amplitude so becoming to elderly 
ladies; it was short and scant; a huge 
black apron was worn over it, and a Jong, 
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straight sacque, with large loose sleeves, 
completed her strange and somewhat un- 
couth costume. Her tones were low and 
smooth as she addressed me, and her move- 
ments were easy and gentle. I could not 
help studying her words, her manner, her 
looks, as she glided about the apartment, 
drawing the curtains together, and arrang- 
ing the articles on the long table. Though 
she seemed all sweetness, and kindness, 
and courtesy, my heart did not go out to- 
ward her as I had hoped; something with- 
in seemed to say to me sternly: 

“‘Gertrude Lester, be firm! assert your 
independence, and let this woman kno 
that you have a will of your own, and 
the right!” 

She drew a great easy-chair up to the 
fire, and sat down beside me, looking into 
my eyes searchingly, while I returned the 
gaze steadily, making some la 
remark. 

“The girls will be in presently,” said 
she; “‘ those are their portraits on the wall; 
the one in the niche is Constance.” 

I rose to gain a nearer view of the 
charming face, all aglow with animation; 
the golden brown curls caught back from 
the white temples with tiny rosebuds, and 
the bright arch eyes, so bewitching and 
tender! How I longed to behold the fair 
original, and love her as a sister! 

This is Eleanor’s portrait,’ continued 
Mrs. Fernley, going towards the opposite 
wall. ‘‘They were painted about a year 
ago, but you will see that they have grown 
somewhat thin and sober, they are so busy, 
dear girls! I cannot keep them from their 
books and embroidery. Iam glad you have 
come; perhaps you may induce them to go 
out more—they care little for driving or 
walking.” 

Just then the door opened, and a tall 
young lady—the Eleanor of the picture 
yonder—entered ; yet methought the eyes 
were less peaceful in their expression, and 
there were traces of emotion on the pale 
face, as she smiled with a seemingly forced 
gayety, and cordially welcomed me, call- 
ing me “Cousin Gertrude,” and kissing 
me heartily. 

“] will go and hurry Constance,” she 
said, tripping lightly away. 

“IT have a stepdaughter, as I suppose 
you know,” said Mrs. Fernley, slowly, after 
Eleanor had gone. 

“ No, indeed, I did not know it!” I said. 
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*“*Who is she like, Eleanor or Constance ? 
And is she at home ?” 

““O yes! but she is not like either of my 
daughters, she is a willful, slovenly girl; I 
don’t know what to do with her sometimes, 
she has such a temper, and she is so sly! 
Don’t be too familiar with her; I warn 
you, dear Miss Gertrude; she will presume 
so! she will torment your very life out! 
Ah, what a trial she is to me! but for the 
sake of my dear husband who is dead and 
gone, I try to bear with her!” 

She sat with her hands crossed on her 
lap, and her dull eyes lifted toward the 
ceiling, looking the personification of pious. 
endurance, 

Constance and Eleanor came in, arm in 
arm, and we were soon couversiug cosily 
together. 

*You are too industrious, Constance!’ 
I cried, laughingly, and drew the work 
from her taper fingers. ‘Now I have 
come; out of respect to your guest, you 
must walk, and drive with her, and let 
your cheeks get round and rosy again! 
Why, I can scarcely believe that picture in 
the niche yonder to be yours!’ 

*“*O Cousin Gertrude! surely you cannot 
want me to grow into a red-faced, blowsy 
country lassie! You know we will grow 
pale and dull at this dreary season! There’s 
not much pleasure in walking or driving 
in these dismal fogs, pierced through and 
through by the biting November winds!” 

‘* Why, you have some sunny hours, don’t 
you, Connie? I hope Fernley Hall hasa 
few bright days, or I shall get terribly blue 
with sitting always in doors!’ 

“The bright days are getting to be very 
few at Fernley Hall,’”’ replied Constance, I 
thought with a little sigh. ‘‘ You haven’t 
been used to sunshine all your life, have 
you, Gertrude? You lost your dear papa, 
and you never had a brother or sister. I 
can’t imagine how you can look so cheer- 
ful, and well, and happy!’ 

“It does seem to me sometimes that I 
take trouble too little to heart, but I can’t 
help feeling gay when I amin the company 
of girls of my ownage. We must all have 
our share of grief, you know, 


~ us Into each life some rain must fall, 


Some days must be durk and dreary.’” 


“Ah yes! it would be endurable if it 
were but some,’’ replied Constance, with @ 
little sigh again; and I fancied the tears 
dimmed her blue eyes as she spoke. 
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“I suppose mamma has gone to find 
Mildred,”’ said Eleanor, glancing round the 
parlor; “‘our stepsister is somewhat reti- 
cent, Cousin Gertrude, but she is not as 
strange as mamma thinks; she has seen 
much trouble; you will be gentle to her?” 
She spoke somewhat hurriedly, for foot- 
steps were heard in the hall. 

“Certainly, Eleanor,’ [answered quick- 
ly, and the next instant I was face to face 
with Miss Mildred Fernley, who was ush- 
ered in by the old lady, and introduced as 
**My daughter Mildred, Miss Gertrude. 
She did not wish to come down, she is so 
very diffident, but I prevailed upon her to 
do so. Ihope her acquaintance with you 
may prove beneficial to her in removing 
obnoxious traits of character!’ 

Mildred’s cheek glowed, and her lip 
curled with indignation at this speech. I 
ran to her, and taking both her hands 
kissed her, and said I was certain we 
would be good friends, at the same time 
asking her to be seated beside me that I 
might see which she was most like, Con- 
stance or Eleanor. 

She was very tall and quite unlike her 
sisters. Eleanor was dark-haired and dark- 
eyed; Constance was a pretty blonde; Mil- 
dred’s hair was of a dull brown color, and 
her eyes were large and sad; yet the smile 
that wreathed her red lips, and lighted up 
her whole countenance at my greeting 
made her appear really beautiful to me, 
and I could not help admiring the long 
silken lashes that veiled her usually down- 
casteyes. She seemed nervous and con- 
strained in her manner, and did not take 
part very readily in our conversation ; this 
I attributed to the strange introduction, 
and also to the presence of Mrs. Fernley, 
whose cold eyes seemed ever on Mildred’s 
movements. 

I longed to retire early, that I might have 
a quiet reverie, all to myself, so I was glad 
when my hostess, taking a light, said she 
would show me my chamber, if I wished 
to rest after my journey. 

I followed her up the broad staircase; 
Eleanor and Constance tripping lightly be- 
hind, and coming with me into my room 
to with me happy dreams on this my first 
night at Fernley Hall, and then going to 
their respective apartments, leaving me 
alone. 

The great square rogm was comfortably 
furnished, as indeed the whole dwelling 
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seemed to be; éverything was solid and 
substantial, yet withal elegant and even 
luxurious. I wished that it was a sweet 
moonlit summer night, that I might throw 
open the window and look at the stars, 
and the blue sky, and think my whole life 
over, but the inclement November weather 
prevented any such sentimentalism, so I 
drew a low chair up to the little fireplace, 
where a cheery blaze danced and glowed 
very pleasantly. 

Each member of the Fernley family 
passed before my mental eye, and paused 
a while for me to remark upon them and 
conjecture about them. What anomaly 
was Mrs. Fernley? Was she, with her 
soft easy tones, and quiet ways, and po- 
lite attentions, a veritable ogress, feeding 
on the wounded sensibilities, and troubles 
of her stepdaughter? I resolved then and 
there to befriend Mildred if I saw any 
signs of injustice toward her. Mrs. Fern- 
ley dared not thwart me;I am certain 
that my looks and,manner declared plainly 
to her that I did not fear her or any one; 
that I was not easily cowed or intimidated. 

And what of the two fair girls, who 
seemed like drooping buds betimes, as 
though some secret grief was gnawing at 
their hearts ? 

“Ah! some foolish love affair, I sup- 
pose,’ Lsaid to myself. ‘‘ How thankful 
I am that I have no experience of such 
things!’ And it was with a degree of pride 
that I gazed at my face in the large mirror, 
which reflected a countenance of healthy 
hue, hearty and careless looking. ‘I hope 
I shall never have to endure a grief that 
will steal the freshness of youth and health 
from my cheeks,” I said, as I unwound my 
black braids, and let them fall around my 
shoulders. 

Suddenly I felt an unaccountable desire 
to open the door of my room, and walk 
through. the long silent hall. My slippered 
feet moved noiselessly along, and I reach- 
ed the windowed recess, and stood gazing 
out on the black night. The great poplars 
shook in the wind, and the raindrops were 
beating against the glass. Was it fancy? 
or did I really hear the patter of softest 
footsteps coming along the passage? I 
held my breath and drew behind the heavy 
velvet curtains, listening intently. Surely 
the tall form of Mrs. Fernley passed me 
and turned into a narrow corridor, disap- 
pearing from view! It was nothing strange 
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for a lady to be seen walking through the 
rooms of her own dwelling, even at that 
late hour; nevertheless I felt impelled to 
follow her quietly, as if she were some 
midnight marauder on her way to do evil. 
After many windings and turnings, she 
opened the door of a dark room and enter- 
ed, closing it after her cautiously. I stood 
shivering and listening at the keyhole, 
wondering what I was to hear. 

It was Mrs. Fernley’s voice, still smooth 
and clear. 

‘* Why are you sitting here so late, Mil- 
dred? A fine thing for a young lady to be 
standing at her window at night staring at 
nothing! Retire this instant! And what 
is this in your hand? A letter, indeed! 
from young Endicott I presume! Mildred 
Fernley, are you engaged to Howard 
Endicott ?”’ 

The reply came, scornfully indignant. 

“Tt is no business of yours whether 
such is the case or not, but I am the 
affianced of Howard Endicott, and, mad- 
am, he will protect me from your cowardly 
insults and persecutions!’ 

A heavy blow must have been dealt the 
poor girl, for a quick scream reached my 
ears, and the cold purring voice was 
saying: 

“Shame, shame on such a display of 
temper in a young lady of your standing! 

. Howard Endicott shall know what a vixen 
has inveigled him into an engagement!’ 

I heard her stepping towards the door, 
so I was forced to hurry swiftly back to my 
room, though I longed to confront the un- 
kind stepmother, and give her my opinion 
of her conduct towards Mildred. As she 
stepped silently by my door, I opened it a 
little and exclaimed: 

‘Who is there? Is there any one hurt? 
I fancied I heard a scream just now ?” 

*“*O Miss Gertrude!” said the soft voice, 
‘““were you disturbed by the noise? Mil- 
dred is somewhat nervous on such nights 
as this, and requires my presence in her 
apartment to soothe and quiet her, before 
she can compose herself to’ sleep. She 
cares so little for the comfort of any one; 
I don’t suppose she thought it would dis- 
turb you.” 

Just then there was a sound of horse’s 
hoofs upon the carriage-way, and in a mo- 
ment, a quick startling rap at the cuter 
door. 

“Who can be coming at this unseason- 
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able hour!’ exclaimed Mrs. Fernley, de- 
scending the stairs slowly, while I yanish- 
ed into my apartment. I heard a man’s 
heavy tread through the hall, and then no 
other sound broke the deep stillness that 
reigned in the Fernley mansion. 

1 tried vainly to sleep; my brain, so busy 
with conjectures and surmises, refused to 
be quiet, and with the first gray dawn of 
the morning, I rose and determined to find 
my Cousin Eleanor’s apartinent, and see if 
she knew aught of the arrival of the pre- 
vious night. I knocked at a door on the 
opposite side of the long hall, and a voice, 
the voice of Eleanor, bade me enter. 

** Ah! you are also an early riser this 
morning?” said I. ‘‘ Have you, too, been 
afflicted with wakefulness and restless- 
ness, dear Nellie?’ for she was dressed 
and sitting in an armchair by the front 
window. 

don’t, pray,”’ said she, playfully, 
“give yourself credit for being the only 
early riser in this Hall of Fernley, for you 
see I have arisen long before you, but it is 
not my usual habit to rise so early. The 
arrival of last night disturbed me, and I 
could not sleep with surmising who might 
be here. I suppose you have sought me to 
see if I can enlighten you as to the cause 
of such an unseasouable disturbance, but 
really, 1 do not know who it could have 
been, unless, indeed, it was my brother 
Philip.” 

“O, I had nearly forgotten that you had 
a brother! I recollect now, that Mr. Fern- 
ley had a son and daughter when he mar- 
ried yourmamma. Has he been travelling? 
Mildred will be very glad to see him, will 
she not?” 

“IT know she will be delighted, but I 
fancy mamma will not be well pleased at 
his coming. He was here a year ago with 
a friend of his, Doctor Arnton’’—she 
seemed embarrassed as she mentioned the 
name, and a flush spread over her cheek. 
“They were here a month, and the time 
passed very pleasantly.” 

Ah! Timagine that same Doctor Arn- 
ton must have borne away your heart 
when he departed, if I am to judge by your 
looks, Nellie?’ 

“Fie, Gertrude!” answered she, rising 
nervously, and standing by the window, 
the rich crimson folds of her robe sweep- 
ing the floor, and her eyes glowing as if 
with some pleasant remembrance. “ He 
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went away with Philip to travel in Europe, 
and probably never thought of me after- 
ward! You would have been charmed 
with him, Gertrude, had you seen him; he 
could converse so brilliantly and he car- 
ried himself so nobly!’ 

“T really wish I could have seen him! 
Haven’t you his portrait to show me, that I 
may have some idea of my friend’s hero?” 
I laughingly replied. 

She blushed brightly, and opening a 
drawer handed me a picture saying: 

“There he is! he gave me it at parting, 
requesting that I would not forget him, or 
the pleasant weeks we had spent together. 
I almost thought he had come back with 
Philip last night, but I heard only the 
footsteps of one. Probably in a year he 
has entirely forgotten his friend Eleanor.” 

“He is a noble-looking man, certainly, 
but there seems to be an expression of 
sternness around his mouth which does 
not tomy mind make his face look lovable 
and kind, yet as he is your beau ideal I am 
satisfied with him for your sake.” 

Eleanor replaced the portrait in the 
drawer with a heavy sigh, which quite 
startled me, and turned again to the win- 
dow. I went to herside and we stood with 
arms twined about each other, watching 
the wintry morning sky of blue and gray, 
and the bare trees, and the brown earth. 

“Why, yonder is a lake!’ I cried, de- 
lightedly, as Lespied a sheet of water in 
the distance, amid rocks, and little hills, 
and evergreen trees. ‘‘We will have a 
pleasant day, after all the wind and storm 
of last night; see, the sunshine is strug- 
gling out of the piles of cloud! I must 
walk to that lake this very morning, and 
you shall accompany me!’ 

“T could not walk so far, nor could Con- 
stance, but if you really wish to go I dare 
say Mildred would be glad to walk with 
you. There is semewhat of a legend con- 
nected with that water yonder. It is said 
that many years ago there was a grand old 
castle near it, where dwelt a fair maiden, 
who gave her love where it was not re- 
turned, and wearying of her dreary exist- 
ence she ended it beneath those cold waves. 
I never was there but once, and I hastened 
to leave as soon as possible, for I could 
think only of the poor maiden as I gazed 
on the lake’s sparkling surface. It is very 
beautiful to go there in the summer; Con- 
stance has often been there on horseback.” 


* Alone?” I said, almost witheut think- 
ing of what I was saying. 

‘Sometimes, but frequently in company 
with Sir Edmund Lovel, who, by the way, 
seems quite attentive to Constance.” 

“Indeed! Does he visit here? And is 
he really her lover ?”’ 

* He calls sometimes, and then he will 
remain away for weeks, and she hears of 
his frequent attentions to Miss Blanche 
Orville, a dashing young lady whose 
father’s residence is three miles distant. I 
am inclined to believe that he merely visits 
here to pass away time, having no serious 
intentions. O Gertrude! I fear for poor 
Constance! She is growing so pale and 
thin! He has not been here for three 
weeks, and I know my sister’s heart is 
bound up in that man—no, I will say in 
that careless, heedless flirt! Sometimes 
she is so animated and light-hearted, so 
wildly joyous and gay, and then she will 
stay by herself for hours, and come down 
stairs looking so woebegone, and listless, 
and dull! Sir Edmund’s manner towards 
her is often, to my eyes, very lever-like and 
tender; sometimes I really believe that 
her affection for him—which I know exists 
—is returned; yet Ihave heard and seen 
enough to confirm my opinion of him as 
being a trifler with woman’s affections. 
People say that before he came to this 
place he had formed engagements with 
three young ladies at the same time, and 
went suddenly away, leaving them all 
nearly heart-broken. There is nothing 
vicious in Sir Edmund’s character, but he is 
fond of admiration, extremely susceptible 
to feminine charms, and he is also very 
changeable in his disposition; he is deter- 
mined to enjoy life and society, to lavish 
lover-like attentions upon every handsome 
young lady he meets, and is perfectly in- 
different as to whether any one’s peace of 
mind is forever disturbed on his account. 
You couldn’t help being fascinated with 
him, Gertrude.” 

“ Well,” answered I, “I must think this 
all over at my leisure; don’t you think it 
high time we went below, dearie? I should 
think you would be impatient to see your 
brother, and learn of the whereabouts of 
that truant lord of yours!” 

Eleanor turned quickly, and walked to 
the mirror, where she stood fastening back 
her shining hair with tiny rosettes of rose 
ribbon, and arranging soft lace about her 
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white throat. She turned and took my 
arm, saying lightly: 

**T feel dull this morning, cousin, but I 
will try and be cheerful for your sake. 
Let us see if Constance is ready. I heard 
Mildred go down half an hour ago.” 

Constance answered Eleanor’s gentle 
tapping by saying she was not quite ready, 
and bidding us go without waiting for her, 
she would come presently. 

The large breakfast-room was pleasant, 
with a ruddy blaze in the fireplace, and the 
long table with its china and silver plate. 
A gentleman sat by the fire with his head 
bent forward on his hands, and by the 
chair stood Mildred, looking very thought- 
ful and sad. 

Philip Fernley—for it was indeed he— 
rose as Eleanor approached him, acknowl- 
edging his introduction to myself very 
gracefully, and clasping her waist, he im- 
printed a kiss on the fair face of his sister, 
saying jocosely: 

*“*Why, Nell! what has stolen the roses 
from your cheeks? they were blooming 
enough when I was here last!” 

Eleanor blushed painfully, and Mr. 
Fernley, noticing this, looked thoughtful 
for an instant, as if doubting whether he 
should say more or not. 

“Where is Constance ?”’ 
length; ‘‘ she ought to welcome her broth- 
er after his long absence! Is she ill to- 
day ?”’ 

“She is coming presently; she told me 
not to wait for her; she will be much 
pleased to see you, dear Philip.” 

** Where is your mother, Nell? I think 
it’s quite time we breakfasted. Mildred, 
dear, don’t look so rueful,’”’ said he, going 
to the window where she stood listiessly 
gazing out on the leafless trees, and the 
brown lawn beneath. 

How kind and brotherly he looked, with 
his smiling brown eyes and good-natured 
though sunburnt face, its brown mustache 
shading such a pleasant mouth! I feared 
lest he might notice my interested gaze, 
and think me rudeness itself, so I turned 
to look at some ornaments on the mantel, 
while Eleanor pulled the bell cord violent- 
ly. The summons was answered by a 
stout, quiet-looking girl, whom Eleanor 
addressed as Katie, and who answered the 
question as to whether she knew anything 
of her mistress’s whereabouts by informing 
us that she had seen Mrs. Fernley going in 
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the direction of Michael Lane’s cottage 
about an hour before; she had left no mes- 
sage about breakfast. 

“You know, Miss Eleanor, she often 
goes away in the morning to see some sick 
folks or something of that sort. Shall 1 
bring the coffee, miss?” 

“Yes, Katie,” and turning to me, she 
said half apologetically, ‘‘ Mamma has 
some rather eccentric ideas; she frequent- 
ly goes for a long walk in the morning and 
does not return until breakfast is over.” 

I imagined that Mr. Fernley and Mildred 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise at 
the lady’s absence, as they seated them- 
selves at the table. Eleanor insisted on 
her sister’s pouring the coffee, and the 
easy graceful way in which she performed 
the task surprised me, her manner was so 
animated, and her lively sallies drew 
laughter from even sedate Eleanor. Philip 
entertained us with a vastly interesting 
account of his travels, mentioning once or 
twice the name of Doctor Arnton, and I 
observed Eleanor redden again and: drop 
her dark eyes suddenly. 

“By the by,” said he, with assumed 
carelessness of tone and manner, ‘ Ned 
was called home by the death of his father 
six months ago, and I have never heard 
from him since, till yesterday I saw the 
announcement of his marriage in the news- 
paper! Queer, isn’t it, Nell? He and I 
used to be such inseparables—I may say— 
I think it strange he never wrote to in- 
form me of these doings. However, his 
letters may have failed to reach me in my 
roamings.”’ 

I glanced hurriedly at Eleanor; her face 
was ashy pale, and her hand trembled 
violently as she raised her cup to her lips, 
evidently struggling to be calm. Philip, 
noticing her appearance, commenced an 
account of a lively adventure in Italy, 
where he was in danger of being arrested 
as a brigand. The humorous recital could 
not fail to amuse us, and by the time our 
meal was finished, Eleanor was laughing 
and chatting aimost gayly. 

“Now where is that other sister of 
mine?” exclaimed Philip, going to the 
door. “I really. must go in search of her 
myself, the recreant damsel !’’ 

When he had gone, I put my arm round 
dear Nell and drew her to the window. 

“‘ Now, darling, your gay cavalier did not 
prove loyal to his fair lady. Did he ever 
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give you occasion to think he preferred you 
to any other?” 

“No, Gertrude, and I endeavored to 
conceal my feelings from him, and am 
certain I succeeded. I see it was foolish 
for me to cherish his image in my heart 
when I always doubted his caring for me, 
or remembering me but as a friend. I 
must now banish all thought of him; the 
Fernley pride will aid my resolve. It 
couldn’t have been real affection I enter- 
tained, I would fain believe, otherwise it 
would have been returned, accarding to 
novels and romances.” 

“That’s the way to think and talk, 
Eleanor. You will see some one yet whom 
you will love as you never loved this Doc- 
tor Arnton. Let him and his lady love go; 
you will find a truer heart some day. 

“*No one is 80 accursed by fate, 
No one 80 utterly desolate, 


But some heart, thougn unknown, 
Responds unto his own.’” 


Just then Philip and Constance came in, 
the latter pale as a ghost, with dark circles 
round her blue eyes, as though she had 
been weeping the long night through. 
She tried to smile a good-morning to us, 
but miserably failed, and, sinking into a 
rocking-chair, complained of a severe 
headache, and refused Philip’s kind en- 
treaties to take some refreshments by say- 
ing it would only make her head worse; 
she would sit and rest, and we all must 
talk, and laugh, and be as merry as possi- 
ble, without her joining in our conversation. 

“Philip, Cousin Gertrude would like 
you and Mildred to accompany her in a 
morning walk to the lake, if you are so 
disposed,” said Nellie, twining her arm 
around his neck in a sweet sisterly fashion. 
“If you are only going to be with us a 
week, and then are going so very far away 
again, you must be as agreeable and atten- 
tive to Miss Lester as possible during your 
stay. Now take that bit of sisterly advice, 
and proceed to act upon it!’ And her laugh 
was really quite merry. 

“Miss Gertrude Lester,” said he, rising 
and bowing gravely, while his lips were 
smiling, ‘‘ consider me at your service dur- 
ing my short stay at Fernley Hall. Should 
you require my assistance or companion- 
ship in walking, driving, or boating, pray 
do not fear to call upon me, for I place my- 
self at your disposal;’ and with another 
profound reverence, he seated himself 
again, 
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The swift blood surged to my very fore- 
head as I met his laughing, honest eyes, 
and my heart—I knew not why—gave a 
sudden throb for a second; then I laughed 
and said nonchalantly: 

‘* Well, then, Sir Knight, see that in half 
an hour you are in readiness to accompany 
Mildred and myself to the lake; and if you 
prove yourself an agreeable companion, I 
shall often make such demands upon your 
time!’ 

I hastened up stairs to array myself for 
the walk; Katie was dusting the steps, and 
I determined to ask her a question. 

“Katie, was there any one il! this morn- 
ing that your mistress was called away so 
early and has stayed so long ?”’ 

“Indeed, I don’t know, miss. My mis- 
tress is a queer woman; I’m thinking she 
did not care to be home when Mr. Philip 
was here; I’m sure he wouldn’t care, or 
Miss Mildred either, for she pesters the 
life out of them when she gets the chance. 
You'll find her out when you’ve been here 

long enough. She does queer things some- 
times! She’s crazy to get whatever she 
can, she’s always begging and getting, rich 
as she is. Why, it’s true she went down 
toold Michael Lane’s, where a stranger 
woman had just died, and took the 
Srizzle—’ 

Frisette I suggested, with asmile. 

‘* Took the frisette off her head and the 
gold ring from her finger and carried them 
away! And then the mean things she 
does! making up medicines out of old roots 
and trash, and pretending to give them to 
sick folks as a sure cure, and then sending 
for the money for her stuff, when they 
never thought by her words that she want- 
ed pay for it; and then to think of her 
making broth of tainted meat and carrying 
it to sick people, and all such things! Ah, 
she’s an odd one! and they all know it, 
too; and wasn’t poor Mr. Fernley’s life 
shortened by her goings on? And all this 
wouldn’t be so bad if it wasn’t for the way 
she uses poor Miss Mildred.”’ 

‘“‘Hush, Katie!’ whispered I hastily, 
glancing round, and feeling half guilty for 
listening to all this talk from a servant 
about her mistress. ‘Isit right for you to 
speak so of Mrs. Fernley ?” 

‘It’s all true, miss! Any one will tell 
you how she has gone into the poor girl’s 
room at night, even when her father was 
living, and beat, and pinched, and tormeut- 
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ed her just for nothing at all! And even 
now she hardly dare say her soul is her 
own before Mrs, Fernley. I'll warrant 
you’d find her arms black and blue now if 
you could see them. Ah! she a sly one! 
She can be polite, and smooth, and sleek, 
like a purring old cat, but her velvet paws 
have got sharp claws in them, as Miss Millie 
can tell you!” 

“* But what does she do so for ?”’ I asked. 

“O, it’s the money! She doesn’t want 
her to have the same as her own children, 
but she can’t help the will, and so she spits 
out her spite by abusing her. Many’s the 
time she used to flog Mr. Philip when he 
was young, going into his room at night 
and beating him, but he’s a man now and 
doesn’t fear her; he only comes home once 
in a while. Law! Miss Constance and 
Miss Eleanor know it all! They aint no 
more like her than Iam! She wont show 
her claws before you, though!’ 

“There!” I exclaimed, ‘ you must not 
say any more to me;” and I hurried to my 
room to zet my cloak and hat. 

My head was full, and my hands, too, 
seemed likely to .be, for I felt that I must 
befrieud Mildred, and do my utmost to 
cheer Eleanor and Constance. Surely I 
had been sent to Fernley Hall for some- 
thing. Then a vision of brown eyes and 
smiling lips came into my mind, and I felt 
so strangely! What could it mean? I was 
not in love with Philip Fernley? Prepos- 
terous! I, a staid damsel of twenty, fall 
in love with a stranger at first sight? The 


bare idea should be banished from my | 


thoughts instantly! 

“ Well, this is pleasant for a November 
morning!’ I cried, as our trio tripped down 
the steps, and into the road, crushing the 
sere brown leaves under our feet. I gazed 
regretfully back at the high front windows 
where the two girls stood, playfully waving 
adieux and throwing kisses. 

Everything was novel and strange to me, 
and I enjoyed the walk in the frosty air in- 
tensely. When our destination was reach- 
ed, lexpressed my delight quite enthusiasti- 
cally, for the lake, with a wintry sternness 
around its waters, the purple furzy hills, 
and the bare gray masses of rock among 
which its sombre depths lay, seemed as 
beautiful to me as if the verdure of sum- 
mer flourished on its banks, and a warmer 
sky gave an azure hue to its waves. 

“T’liclimb the turret of this elfin cas- 


tle!’ I said merrily, as I reached a huge 
pile of rocks; ‘‘I would lik a good view 
of the scenery around. I can think of 
nothing else but 


“The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na 
Garr.” 


*“*O don’t, pray, get Byromic, dear Ger- 
trude!’’ laughed Mildred. 

She and her brother were sitting below 
on a large stone, while I, from my rocky 
perch, gazed out on the gray glittering 
waves and the distant hills, and shuddered 
as I thought of the fate of the maiden 
about whom my friend had told me. 

Thus we sat, musing and chatting anon, 
until, from my lofty seat, 1 descried in the 
distance what appeared to me a gentleman 
and lady en horseback, approaching the 
lake. 1 pointed them out to my compan- 
ions, when Mildred exclaimed: 

**Certainiy those are Constance and Sir 
Edmund! What could have induced her 
to come out when she is so ill this 
morning!’ 

“Tf it is as Nell tells me, Millie, that 
her illness is of the mind more than the 
body, the cause of the change is obvious,” 
Ianswered. .-+ 

Philip had caught my words and said 
thoughtfully: 

**T hope my little sister’s heart will not 
break for love of Sir Edmund Lovell!” 

How gloriously beautiful was Constance 
as the pair rode up, and we exchanged 
salutations! Gone the listlessness, the 
pallor, the melancholy sadness! Her radi- 
ant eyes beamed out from under her hat of 
blue velvet, whose white waving plume 
fell over her changing sunny hair, and the 
delicate pink of her cheeks deepened 
brightly as she met Sir Edmund’s glances 
of admiration. Her escort was tall, lithe, 
and graceful, with the blackest of hair and 
eyes. As I watched his gestures and 
listened to his easy flow of speech, deliv- 
ered with such winning smiles, I ceased to 
wonder at Constance’s infatuation. And 
surely no betrothed lover could have been 
more devotedly tender in word or manner 
than was he in speaking with my cousin or 
attending to her requests. We forbore 
remarking upon her appearing so unex- 
pectedly, out of regard to her feelings; 
she was so sweet and charming we could 
only rejoice at the change and hope for its 
continuance. 
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Sir Edmund dined at Fernley Hall that 
day. Dinner was waiting for us on our 
return. Mrs. Fernley was at home, and 
presided at the table with her usual polite- 
ness and ease. I found opportunity to 
whisper to Eleanor: 

“Do you see what a different creature 
Constance is ?”” 

“ Yes!’ she replied, “she was another 
girl when Sir Edmund called requesting 
her to accompany him to the lake. I over- 
heard his excuses for not coming oftener, 
and she, poor thing, believed every word, 
and became the radiant damsel you now 
behold her.” 

That evening there could not have been 
a merrier group than we were, assembled 
in the great parlor, engaged with music, 
chess and backgammon, interspersed with 
laughter and jest. My hostess did not ap- 
pear in the room all the evening, so, unre- 
strained by her presence, we enjoyed our- 
selves thoroughly. When I retired to my 
room that night the thought flashed into 
my brain that 1 would share Mildred’s 
apartment henceforth, and thus prevent 
any further cruel conduct on the part of 
her stepmother toward her. I would brave 


any opposition from the lady herself; I 


would gain my point, for I was determined 
to oppose such injustice. I walked through 
the winding passages, and reaching Mil- 
dred’s door entered softly, to her great 
astonishment. 


“Where is your light?’ I said, “and 


you have no fire!” 

“No,” she replied, ‘‘ Mrs. Fernley does 
not allow such luxuries to me.’’ 

In a trice I flew to my own room and 
back with my own lamp, and on ringing 
for Katie, she answered my summons iin- 
mediately, when I requested her to build a 
fire in the chamber. Though somewhat 
astonished, she obeyed, and Mildred and I 
were soon comfortably seated before the 
cheerful blaze, talking together. Present- 
ly the catlike footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, and we turned to meet Mrs. 
Fernley’s great gray orbs staring amazedly 
at our cosy cheerfulness. 

“What are you doing here, Miss Les- 
ter?” she asked, in a quiet, yet somewhat 
displeased tone of voice, her tall form 
towering over me, and her eye fixed on me 
in a manner iygended to be very intimi- 
da ing. 

* O, Mrs. Fernley!’ I exclaimed, care- 
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lessly, yet firmly, and raising my eyes 
boldly to meet hers. “I don’t intend 
rooming alone in that great chamber, 
imagining all sorts of frightful things, 
when Millie and I can have such delight- 
ful times together !”’ 

“Ah,” she drawled, “I should think 
you would not care to room with Mildred 
when she is so nervous and strange at 
times, indeed almost insane! doing such 
unheard-of things, and often not realizing 
the meaning of what she is saying to any 
one!’ 

Mildred rose with blazing cheeks and 
quivering lips, flashing her dark eyes at her 
stepmother as she endeavored to speak. 

“Do you see, dear Miss Gertrude, her 
excitability of manner, her extreme ner- 
vousness? It cannot be passion; no lady 
allows herself to get out of temper that 
way!” 

“*Good-night, Mrs. Fernley,’’ said I, 
bowing; ‘“‘it’s quite late, and I’m very 
sleepy; Mildred, aren’t you ?”’ 

My hostess slowly withdrew, and I lock- 
ed the door satisfied with my performance. 

“What would she have done had I not 
been here, Mildred ?” I asked. 

“Tortured me with her venomed words, 
and it may be struck me had I attempted 
to defend myself,’’? she answered bitterly. 
“If she would only—” she turned hastily 
with crimsoned face. . 

“Only what, darling?’ I questioned, 
coming to her side. 

“ Only cease interfering with myself and 
Mr. Endicott?’ she answered, hesitatingly. 

* Ah! there’s a gentleman in the case, is 
there? and where is he now, and why does 
your mother interfere with your love 
affairs 

“He is living in the town of Radnor, 
twenty miles away. He was here three 
months ago, and Mrs. Fernley was certain 
he showed particular attention to Eleanor, 
and almost had it settled that it should be 
a match. Since his departure we have 
corresponded, and—and—” 

*“*O, I see, my dear Mildred! and so 
Mrs. Fernley is going to annoy you as much 
as she can because you bore away the prize 
she intended for Eleanor! Why, I’m sure 
Nell never thought of such a thing!” 

“T know it. O Gertrude! I could bear 
her ill-usage, her sly, tantalizing ways, and 
all, if she only will not fill Howard’s ears 
with her cruel fabrications! And I know 
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by her eyes she will do her utmost to hurt 
me in his estimation!’ 

**O, it will all be right yet, never fear!’’ 
replied I, cheerfully. 

Next morning Mrs. Fernley was again 
absent, not returning till breakfast was 
nearly over, and I thought she regarded 
Mildred with a triumphant expression in 
her cold eyes. As I stood by the parlor 
fire an hour afterward, Katie entered with 
coals, and by her looks intimated that she 
was possessed of something which she 
wished to communicate to me. As Mr. 
Fernley and Eleanor were in the room I 
said: 

“ Katie, I want your assistance in remov- 
ing some articles from my room into the 
one Mildred and I are going to occupy. 
We will go now, if you have the time.” 

As soon as we were out of hearing, she 


“The old lady is up to some mischief 
now, for certain. ‘This morning I saw her 
go off with that ugly thing of a Shaker 
bonnet—pasteboard and silk—she’s a per- 
fect fright init. She went in a great hur- 
ry, and she hadn’t gone but a little way 
when I saw something white on the ground 
that I knew she must have dropped. I 
went quick and picked it up, and I declare 
if it wasn’t a letter with Mr. Endicott’s 
name on it! That’s Miss Mildred’s beau, 
I’m thinking, by what I heard and saw 
when he was here, and Mrs. Fernley always 
was dead set against it, and you may de- 
pend it’s for no good she’s a writing to 
him!’ 

“What did you do with it?’ I asked, 
eagerly. 

**O, I knew she’d come back after it, so 
I put it where I found it, and got out of 
sight, and sure enough she trotted back for 
it; she was going to meet the postman, I'l] 
be bound!’ 

“Thanks for your information, Katie, 
I'll see to it!’ I exclaimed, as a bright idea 
darted into my brain. 

I locked the door of the room which I at 
first occupied, and opening my little desk 
prepared to write to Mr. Endicott. 

This was the result of my half hour’s 
seclusion in my great lonely room: 


**Mr. EnpiIcotTr,—Dear Sir—Should you 
receive a letter from Mrs. Fernley of Fern- 
ley Hall, containing false insinuations 
against Miss Mildred Fernley, you will con- 
sider it the , roduction of an unscrupulous, 
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deceitful woman who is endeavoring to 
lower the young lady in your esteem, 
Could you make it convenient to come to 
the Hall, soon? Miss Fernley is certain)y 
not as felicitously situated as possible, 
“Your friend, GERTRUDE LESTER.” 


Next morning I rose a little before day. 
break, and walked two miles to deposit my 
precious epistle, having gained from my 
good Katie all necessary directions. I said 
nothing to Mildred of what I had done; it 
would be a sweet surprise for her if he 
could come to Fernley Hall. 

The short November days sped away as 
swiftly as winged creatures, and I was very 
happy in my new home, because Eleanor 
and Constance seemed so cheerful and 
light of heart. Sir Kdmund came fr. 
quently, and in his society my beautiful 
cousin was as radiant as June sunshine. 
My heart would whisper now and then 
that there was another cause for my happi- 
ness. A certain pair of honest yet mirth- 
ful eyes had looked into miné at parting 
with Mr. Philip Fernley, and a low voice 
had said: 

will remember me, Miss Gertrude!” 

That was all. ' 

‘‘Mamma is going away!’ exclaimed 
Constance, comivg into the parlor one 
morning, where I sat working a fire screen, 
whieh I intended as a Christmas gift to 
Mildred. 

“Indeed! Where is she going, and how 
long will she stay ?”’ 

an aunt of hers, an old lady, aged a 
hundred or so, is dangerously ill, and 
mamma fancies some of her wonderful 
mixtures will cure her, or if they prove 
unsuccessful, she may be needed there 
when the will is read; she may receive 4 
legacy of some half dozen old nightcaps, 
or an old silk stocking containing a hand- 
ful of antedated coins!’ rattled Constance, 
gayly. “ By the by,” she continued, “ what 
makes Mildred so gloomy lately?” 

“T suspect it is because she has not 
heard from her adorer for a long time. It 
is strange, for she writes often, and I almost 
fancy there is some roguery about it.” 

Constance’s eyes lifted suddenly, but 
she said nothing. 

It seemed like another house when Mrs. 
Fernley’s. grim presengg had departed. 
Every one’s laugh had" new ring, and 
their words. a new liveliness, Connie 


_eame to me after her mother had gone 
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with a bundle of letters tied carefully 
together. 

“‘ Where do you think these came from!’ 
she cried. 

I glanced at them—they were all ad- 
dressed to Miss Mildred Fernley, and were 
ina bold manly hand. The half-suspect- 
ed truth flashed over me. 

“ Your mamma intercepted these ?”’ 

“Exactly; here are four letters, and 
doubtless she has as many times prevented 
Mildred’s communications from reaching 
him. I searched her room till I found 
them, and I shall take them to my sister 
and make her smile again.” 

She had been gone half an hour when 
I heard the distant sound of wheels. It 
stopped; then I heard the rumbling again 
in the distance. Presently a gentleman 
appeared to my view, walking hurriedly 
towards the mansion. He was pale and 
anxious-looking, and ever and anon glanc- 
ed eagerly at the windows. He knocked, 
and was ushered into the room where I sat. 
He advanced to me with a bow, and smile, 
saying: 

“] presume this is my friend, Miss 
Lester!” 

I cried delightedly: 

“0, you are Mr. Endicott!” and Mil- 
dred coming in just then, I rushed from 
the room, leaving the lovers together, and 
hastened to tell Nell and Constance. 

Isat in Mildred’s room alone, when, an 
hour later, she came in all blushes and 
smiles, 

“O you darling!’ she cried, clasping 
me, and raining kisses on my forehead. 
“You have been the means of making me 
sosupremely happy! And O,do you know, 
Howard wishes me to marry him immedi- 
ately, that is, in about a week or two, 
while Mrs. Fernley is absent. Shall I con- 
sent, Gertrude ?”’ 

I was perfectly excited, and danced 
round the room in a way that astonished 
sedate Millie. 

“Consent! of course you shall! O, it 
will be charming!’ And seizing her arm, I 
half dragged her into Nellie’s room where 
she and Constance sat together. 

“O girls! here’s a wedding on the tapis!”’ 
I shouted, and in half an hour the matter 
was decided upon by the quartet. Every- 
thing was favorable; Mrs. Fernley would 
not be at home for three weeks. Mildred 
should have as grand a wedding as Fernley 


Hall could afford. Eleanor sought assist- 
ance from several friends which was gladly 
given, and those winter days proved de- 
lightfully busy. 

The marriage day dawned clear and fair, 
and the old Hall, decorated and beautified, 
was a scene of joyful preparation and 
bustle. At eleven the guests began to as- 
semble. Sir Edmund, a friend of his—Mr. 
Stanley—asked at his particular request, 
and Miss Blanche Orville, were among the 
invited. Constance was sweet in her blue 
silk and pearls. Eleanor was queenly in 
her garnet velvet and white lace, and the 
fair bride was charming all in a mist of 
soft white drapery, her dark eyes glowing 
with a tender light, and her face beaming 
with a joyous trust as she met Howard 
Endicott’s kind look fixed upon her so 
lovingly. 

It was a brilliant assembly, and every 
one praised the decorations, the fair sis- 
ters, and above all, the beautiful bride. 

After the ceremony, and the wedding 
breakfast, the guests proceeded to amuse 
themselves with music and dancing. I felt 
Eleanor’s hand on my arm, and heard her 
whisper in my ear: 

** Look at Miss Orville! How bewilder- 
ingly beautiful she is to-day, and Sir Ed- 
mund cannot leave her side! A moment 
ago I heard Mrs. Orville remark toa friend 
that Sir Edmund was particularly attentive 
to Blanche, and that he would, doubtless, 
declare his attentions very soon. I hap- 
pened to glance round, and caught Con- 
stance’s eye fixed upon Mrs. Orville, while 
her cheeks and lips were bloodless. I can 
see her nowhere about the rooms, Ger- 
trude, I fear she has gone to her chamber. 
Will you slip out presently and see if you 
can find her?” 

“T will go instantly,” I replied, and 
stealing out of the drawing-room I hasten- 
ed to Constance’s room and knocked gen- 
tly. She made no response, so I opened the 
door and entered. The still form of my 
cousin lay upon the lounge, the rich silk 
fell to the floor in disordered folds, and the 
pearls were unfastened that bound her 
bright hair. A deathly hue was on her 
face—she could not be dead! I applied all 
the remedies 1 knew of, having first gone 
in search of Katie, who did ber utmost to 
bring consciousness back to her dear 
young mistress, and our efforts were at 
last rewarded. Constance slowly opened 
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her eyes, toclose them again with a sigh as 
she met my gaze, and her little hands 
clasped themselves over her heart as if it 
had been sorely smitten. 

** No one must know of this yet,’’ said I. 
“T will not even tell Eleanor until the 
guests have gone. You must stay here 
while I go down again, Katie.” 

So 1 left the faithful Katie to bathe the 
white temples and chafe the tiny hands of 
the fair girl in her heart sorrow. A few 
questioned me when I came back to the 
gay scene as to the cause of Constance’s 
absence, and I tried to answer carelessly 
that she was very tired and was obliged to 
lie down. 

** Poor thing! she had been toiling hard 
lately preparing for the wedding!’ and 
they were all so sympathetic! 

Blanche was dancing with Sir Edmund— 
how I hated the very sight of him, fasci- 
nating as he was!—and Eleanor—my very 
staid Eleanor!—she, too, was in the mazy 
dance. And who was her partner? Sir 
Edmund’s friend, Mr. Horace Stanley! 
They seemed mutually pleased, and I re- 
joiced to see Eleanor so gay and happy 
looking. 

When Mildred Endicott retired to doff 
her white attire, and array herself in trav- 
elling costume preparatory to going away, 
I told her of Constance. 

* Alas, poor sister! why must such great 
happiness come to one, and such misery to 
another, and both under the same roof! 
Am I really to be out of the sound of Mrs. 
Fernley’s tormenting voice, and out of 
reach of her hands? Such a cruel letter 
as she wrote to Howard! I could never 
speak of it till now, Gertrude. She said 
that I was scarcely ever in my right mind, 
and even declared that I had stolen jewels 
and uther things from her room!” 

Constance lay with closed eyes as we en- 
tered to inform her of Mildred’s approach- 
ing departure. She essayed to smile as her 
sister, tenderly taking her hands, and kiss- 
ing her, bade her adieu; and to the pale 
lips came the trembling words, ‘‘ God bless 
you, dearest Mildred!” 

The carriages, with their freight of beau- 
ty, and fashion, and gayety, rolled one after 
another, away. Nell and I could not re- 
strain the tears, as, standing on the steps, 
we watched the bride and her proud and 
happy husband depart, smiling back and 
watching us till they had gone from our 
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view entirely, away out into the wide world 
together, and we two alone with our sor- 
row. The tears fell afresh for the stricken 
one for whose malady we knew no earthly 
remedy. 

The days passed slowly away; dear Con- 
stance seemed quite her old smiling self 
some days, but I could see it was but as- 
sumed gayety, put on to blind our anxious 
eyes. She would sit for hours in her room 
alone, and when I, fearing the effect of 
such sad lonely musings, would often enter 
and strive to divert her, she would raise 
her mournful eyes and shake her head 
sadly, as if she divined my intentions and 
doubted the efficacy of any attempts to 
remove her heart-sorrow. Sometimes we 
prevailed upon her to come down to the 
parlor, where we tried to cheer her with 
music and books, and now and then a few 
friends; but she preferred sitting by her 
own window, quietly gazing out on the 
snowy hills, and the dreary winter sky. 

Mrs. Fernley, on her return, dared not 
give expression to her chagrin before her 
guest or her daughters, so poor Katie was 
obliged to take the benefit of her opinion 
as to our proceedings during her absence. 
She seemed anxious about Constance, who, 
though always respectful towards her 
mother, preferred the society of Eleanor 
or myself, as Mrs. Fernley was constantly 
urging her to consult a physician or to 
swallow some of her worthless concoctions. 

In the meantime Mr, Stanley came often 
to the Hall, though Sir Edmund’s visits 
ceased, and we heard from a reliable source 
that he was engaged to Miss Orville. I 
never could gain from Constance a word as 
to the cause of her depression and weak- 
ness, though I was aware of it, but one 
pleasant afternoon as we were talking to- 
gether, she lying on the couch, and I sit- 
ting by with my hand gently smoothing 
her long golden curls, she looked up with 
a faint smile and said in a calm, quiet 
voice: 

“T wonder when Sir Edmund and 
Blanche will be married ?” 

‘“‘ Why, are they to be married, dear?” I 
asked, unconcernedly. 

“Gertrude, do you know that I heard 
Sir Edmund say to Blanche, as they stood 
in the curtained recess on that dreadful 
morning, that she was the only one whose 
eyes had thrilled him through, whose love 
he had desired to possess, and that she 
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must be his, or he should be the most 
wretched of men! Ah, dear Gertrude, 
that was my deathblow! You may do all 
you can for me, but it will be in vain! I 
am fading away. None can know how 
deeply, how truly 1 loved him, how my 
heart bounded at a look—a word from him, 
and ah me! his tender glance often gave 
me occasion to imagine he loved me; often 
have his honeyed words of affection set 
me in a sweet flutter of delight. When I 
saw him not for many days, and heard of 
his driving and walking with her, how my 
poor heart ached, and my life seemed rob- 
bed of all its beauty without his presence 
and smile. May you never have to pass 
through these wretched scenes, dear 
Gertrude !”’ 

I clasped the slender form, and cried: 

“OQ Constance, my dear friend, live for 
your sister, your brother, and your cousin, 
who are ali so ardently attached to you, 
whose lives will be dark indeed without 
you! You may live above this grief yet, 
and enjoy the fair things of earth fora 
long season.” 

“T cannot remain with you long, Ger- 
trude. I shall go where all these woes are 
unknown. Ihave tried to be brave, and 


bear it all quietly, and secretly, but it is. 


wearing me out, I must succumb!’ 

Sometimes when the outer world was 
glorious with a fairy-land glitter, the earth 
comely in her sparkling snow robe, and 
wreath of icicle jewels, I would wheel the 
easy-chair to the window that she might 
be cheered by the radiant scene; when she 
would cry out in momentary agony: 

‘“* How can nature look so beautiful when 
my heart is so sore and smitten! I cannot 
endure this mockery! Why must my suffer- 
ings be so great, so unendurable!”’ 

One afternoon Mr. Stanley came, accom- 
panied by Sir Edmund, who greeted Elea- 
hor and myself with his accustomed polite- 
ness, and asked carelessly after Constance, 
saying he had heard she was very ill. I 
attempted to conceal my feelings towards 
him, yet could not forbear giving him a 
stern searching glance as I said: 

“Indeed! considering your former inti- 
macy you might have come oftener to in- 
quire concerning her health. She has 
been ill a long time.” 

Having occasion to go up stairs very soon, 
I was astonished at seeing Constance lean- 
ing over the balustrade, her long hair 
27 
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streaming over her blue cashmere wrapper, 
her cheeks flushed and her eyes strained 
wildly. 

“Constance, darling!” I cried, “ why 
are you here? you are tov weak to stand in 
the cold this way!’ 

“Did I not hear Sir Edmund’s step? his 
voice? How dare he come!’ Her tone 
rose almost to a shriek. I feared her reason 
was going from her. 

“Yes, he is here; do not care; he never 
was worth your affection, dear Constance ;”” 
and I led her to her room again, bidding 
her be still while I prepared some refresh- 
ment for her, though I knew well she would 
refuse to partake of any nourishment, and 
indeed had done so for some time, to our 
great distress. 

I went to the kitchen to perform my 
task, which it took me a long time to do. 
Mrs. Fernley was out on one of her eccen- 
tric journeys as usual; I was alone, and 
while my hands were busy, my mind was 
revolving over the strange events which 
had transpired since my arrival at the Hall. 
A short time had brought about such 
changes! As I passed the drawing-room 
door on my way up stairs, I heard from 
within a sound of rippling girlish laughter, 
rather high and forced, and a merry voice 
uttering some remark. Who could be 
there? With a vague premonition in my 
mind, I placed the tray on the hall table 
and opened the door. How can I describe 
the scene that met my astonished. gaze! 
There sat Constance, arrayed in the blue 
silk and pearls she had woru at the wed- 
ding, her eyes so fearfully brilliant I could 
not bear to meet them, her cheeks flushed ; 
and having an air of wild mirthfulness, a 
sort of intense triumph of pride over bodi- 
ly weakness, and mental agony. The 
usually calm and composed Sir Edmund 
was evidently ill at ease, and his eyes 
dropped before the glittering blue orbs that 
flashed their light upon him, as their 
owner addressing him from time to time 
with smiling grace and piquancy. Mr. Stan- 
ley sat gazing at the strangely glowing 
beauty of the fair Constance, who had so 
astonished them by her appearance. Elea- 
nor seemed like one unable to speak or 
move; she could only glance at me appeal- 
ingly, and I understood herlook. With a 
struggle I mastered my emotion, and ad- 
vancing towards Constance, placed my 
hand on her shoulder, saying, playfully: 
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“Come, runaway! you are not well 
enough yet to remain here long at a time, 
You must take a little rest now.” 

I fixed my eyes steadily upon her, and 
she gave a long sigh, rising mechanically 
to follow me, and taking leave of the gen- 
tlemen with the utmost courtesy, though I 
saw it was with an effort. When we 
reached her room a sudden reaction suc- 
ceeded this unusual excitement, and she 
lay on the couch completely exhausted, 
deathly and still, cheeks and lips bloodless, 
and blue eyes closed wearily. 

‘**?'Twill soon be over,” she sighed faintly. 

Iheard the gentlemen depart, and ran 
for Eleanor, who took my hand silently, 
while her eyes looked sorrowfully into 
mine. A sudden awful chill struck through 
us as we entered, as if some dread presence 
were in that still chamber. The winter 
sunbeams strayed in through the red cur- 
tains, and fell upon the rose-strewn carpet, 
and the sculptured Psyche in the corner. 
‘There was the empty velvet chair by the 
great window, there stood the pretty work- 
table with its elegant belongings, there 
were the rare mantel ornaments, and we 
heard the tick of the tiny watch in its 
crimson case. What made us shudder in 
the stifling silence? What made our puls- 
es suddenly seem to stop, and our tongues 
dumb with horror as we glanced towards 
that couch? There was the sweet dead 
face, its laughing joyousness gone out, 
like the sky brightness when the dark 
cloud spreads suddenly; there were the 
dead hands clasped over the poor heart, 
once so sorely stricken, and now at rest. 
The idle winter beams streamed over the 
lifeless form, so beautiful even in death, 
and we knelt by the cold clay, moaning in 
our utter woe, mourning the blighted bud 
that had opened so brightly! _ 

Mrs. Feruley refused all offers of comfort 


and sympathy, shutting herself up in her 
room, and refusing to hold intercourse 
with any one; so she was left undisturbed. 

The beautiful dead was buried away ; the 
winter suows spread a white covering over 
hergrave,and Feruley Hall was quiet for ma- 
ny days, without sound of laughter or song. 

Eleanor and I were invited to Miss 
Blanche Orville’s wedding, but we declined 
going. How could we enjoy the brilliant 
assemblage, the mirth, the festivity, when 
Constance’s laugh was hushed forever, her 
voice silent in death! 


So we two, drawn together by strongest 
ties of love and sympathy, lived quietly 
with our books and needle-work while the 
visits of Mr. Stanley enlivened the quiet 
monotony of our life. Mrs. Fernley seem- 
ed to grow taller, and thinner, and grim- 
mer with hersorrow; she spoke rarely, and 
remaived much alone. She never men- 
tioned either Mildred or Constance, and 
did not seem affected when others referred 
to them. 

We often heard from Mildred Endicott; 
she was happy in her husband's love and 
constant devotion, and her letters cheered 
our hours of sadness. 

The winter passed away; the spring-time 
brightened the domain of Ferniey Hall, 
and a new sunlight seemed beaming upon 
Eleanor’s life, for she stole to my side one 
evening, after Mr. Stanley had gone from 
the house where he had made a very long 
call, and blushingly told me of her engage- 
ment to that gentleman. 

“T told him I didn’t love him enough,” 
she said, as she toyed with the ring upon 
her taper finger. ‘‘1t seems to me some- 
times, Gertrude, that I never can love any 
one as I did Doctor Arnton; but of course, 
I must forget that, and be as happy as I 
can with Horace’s love, for he loves me de- 
votedly. Do you ever wonder how Phil 
is getting along?” she suddenly asked, 
twining my hair around her fingers, and 
looking into my eyes, which quickly drop- 
ped at her question. ‘* Ah! I didn’t know 
Icould make you blush so easily! Well, 
it’s queer he hasn’t written for ever so 
long atime. If he andSir Edmund Lovell 
should ever meet, I fear Philip will not 
treat him with the greatest courtesy possi- 
ble, as I hinted to him the cause of Con- 
stance’s death, when I wrote the account 
of that sad event. I hope nothing has 
happened, for your sake as much as any 
other reason. I would like for him to be 
home at my wedding; 1am to be marned 
in six weeks—it seems very soon.’? She 
spoke rather sadly, I thought. 

The weeks soon brought the quiet wed- 
ding-day, when Eleanor was to leave the 
old Hall as a bride. 1 liked the appear- 
ance of Mr. Stanley, and rejoiced that 
Eleanor was to forget the sad past and be 
happy. We had arranged it that I should, 
after her departure, go to visit Mildred in 
her pleasant home, as she had most ear- 
nestly solicited my doing so, amd on 
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Eleanor’s return to the Hall to spend a 
few weeks in the autumn, I was to come 
and meet her there. 

“Phil may be here, too, by that time!’ 
she said, archly, while I felt my cheeks 
quickly reddening. 

Mrs. Fernley seemed well pleased with 
Mr. Stanley as a son-in-law. She moved 
about with her usual stealthiness, and 
smoothness, and continued to indulge in 
her eccentricities; the servants found fault 
with her interference and ill usage at 
times, but I never could complain of her 
conduct towards me. 

I did pity the stern old lady, so lonely in 
that great house, when I had gone from be- 
neath its roof, where I had passed six 
changeful months. I was delighted at the 
thought of seeing dear Mildred again, and 
hew my heart bounded when I heard her 
cheery tones welcoming me to her home! 
Ah, those sweet, golden summer days, 
they glided away all too swiftly! 

I received, while there, a letter from 
Mr. Fernley, saying that he expected to be 
at the Hall when Eleanor and myself 
should visit there in October. I read that 
letter over and over again, all by myself, 
pondering every little friendly expression, 
and then calling myself a feol for such 
absurdity. 

At length the glorious Octeber, the 
blithest month of all the year in my 
opinion, came with her fruits, her gorgeous 
robes, her bracing weather, and dreamy 
Indian summer days, and with it a letter 
from Fernley Hall, with Eleanor Stanley’s 
signature, saying that I must come imme- 
diately, and she wished Mildred would ac- 
company me. Mildred declined going, 
however, as she did net wish ever again to 
encounter Mrs. Fernley, if such a meeting 
could be avoided. 

“Well,” I said, as I took my seat in the 
old stagecoach, “if Mrs. Fernley should 
take it into her head to go off on a jaunt, 
we will telegraph at once, so that you may 
come in her absence, as you went!’ 

She agreed to the proposal laughingly. 
Ah! that sunny morning! Why was there 
not some premonitory sign, something to 
warn us of the gloom ahead! 

The old Hall was bathed in the golden 
beams of the declining sun as I drove up, 
and vividly came to my mind the form of 
sweet Constance as she appeared that 
morning on which we visited the lake; 
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standing by the great diamond-paned 
window, gazing out and sadly smiling upon 
us. 
Katie came to the door, joyful at seeing 
me, and ushered me into the parlor, where 
1 was soon clasped to Eleanor’s heart, and 
looked into her dear face again. She was 
happy, 1 settled it within myself, she ap- 
peared peaceful and contented, and to my 
inquiries she answered : 

** My husband is kind and affectionate, 
and my life glides very smoothly by. I 
have no reason to complain, but every 
reason to be happy.” 

Philip had not yet arrived, but he was 
expected daily. Mrs. Fernley looked as 
stern and prim as ever, and was very reti- 
cent and cold. She gave up the oversight 
of houseb2ld matters entirely to Eleanor 
on her arrival, and seldom appeared at ta- 
ble or in the parlors with us. 

One bright afternoon I went alone to 
take a long ramble in the breezy October 
woods, where the yellow beams flickered 
among the crimson and gold leaves. I 
wove a garland for my hat, and started for 
home towards sunset with my hands full 
of the beautiful leaves, intending to adorn 
my chamber with my spoils. I had reach- 
ed the road, and was walking briskly to- 
wards the Hall, when I espied a gentleman 
advancing on horseback. As he came 
nearer I thought his countenance seemed 
familiar, yet where 1 had seen him 1 could 
not recollect. He passed bowing, and I, 
puzzling my brains to find out what made 
me take such interest in the identity of a 
passing stranger, reached home, and rush- 
ed into the parlor with my treasures. 
There tomy amazement sat Philip Fern- 
ley! I started and blushed, while Eleanor 
smiled at my discomfiture, and her hus- 
band looked up from his paper with a 
queer expression on his face as he noticed 
our embarrassed, yet hearty greeting. 
When I had recovered the free use of my 
usually busy tongue, I turned to Nell, say- 
ing that I had met a strange gentleman 
whvum I almost fancied 1 had seen before. 

“Such stern grave eyes, and stately 
mien! OF? I cried, as a swift recolleetion 
darted upon me, “it was—’ I stopped 
suddenly, glancing up at Eleanor. 

She turned a shade paler, then rose and 
walked carelessly towards the piano. 

“IT suppose it was Doctor Arnton from 
your description; you have seen his 
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portrait, 1 think, and I believe he is some- 
where in this region. Don’t take too much 
interest in him, Gertrude, dear, he is mar- 
ried, you know!” 

She Jaughed constrainedly. I noticed 
her listlessness and lack of animation that 
evening. Could she still cherish that 
man’s image in her heart of hearts? and 
would her life wear out as Constance’s 
had done? Mr. Stanley observed her 
dullness, and was kind and tender to the 
extreme. A shadow seemed gathering 
again in Fernley Hall! 

Next morning we went for a horseback 
ride to the lake. The beauty of the day 
seemed to revive Eleanor’s drooping spirits, 
and she looked queenly as she rode with 
her handsome husband. My escort and I 
went leisurely along, praising the glowing 
brightness of the scenery, and enjoying 
thoroughly the excursion. Every glance 
into his face showed me those earnest 
brown eyes looking into mine with a world 
of meaning, and I suddenly felt the flush 
deepening on my face, and my voice 
trembled as I chatted carelessly, though 
often confusedly. 

As we returned, all riding merrily to- 
gether, we met the same gentleman whom 
I had encountered the day before. He 
touched his hat as he saw Eleanor, who 
bowed, graceful and smiling. She turned 
on me a troubled look as he passed, then 
the pair whipped up their horses, and 
vavished out of our sight. Soon 1 pointed 
out to my companion a tall gentleman on 
foot, some distance behind, exclaiming: 

“Isn’t that Sir Edmund Lovell ?” 

“Ay! so it is; wait here by this tree 
while I ride back, I have something to say 
to him, and ’twere best you should not 
hear! I have longed to meet that man 
ever since poor Constance’s death !”” 

1 waited with a sudden fear at my heart. 
I saw thew talking together, and the breeze 
brought the sound of their rising voices to 
my anxious ear. Then I saw Sir Edmund 
raise his hand, Philip fell backward from 
his saddle; the horse rushed away past 
me like a mad thing, and Sir Edmund had 
vanished from sight! Sumunoning all my 
fortitude, aud urged by my growing love 
for Philip Fernley, I rode swiftly to his 
side. He was lying on the ground sense- 
less. I lifted the brown clustering hair 
from his temples, and gazed on his pale 
face. Had his spirit gone? Would those 
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dear eyes never again meet my own? I 
was wild with the bare thought; I stooped 
and pressing my lips to his brow, I called 
madly to him to live for my sake for I 
loved him more than all the world! His 
eyes slowly unclosed and his white lips 
murmured: - 

“*My darling! I will live for your sake! 
Iam not seriously injured, only stunned 
by the blow from that villain’s hand! I 
accused him of being the cause of my sis- 
ter’s death, and he could not abide such 
an accusation, forsooth !’’ 

I assisted him to rise, and we slowly 
rode home to recite our adventure. 

“And if I may judge from your looks 
there is something else to tell,’’ said Mr. 
Stanley, archly. We smiled and said 
nothing. 

Day after day I noticed Eleanor’s grow- 
ing pallor and melancholy. One morning 
she came to my room, and sitting beside 
me, said in a sorrowful tone that touched 
my heart, it so sounded like Constance: 

“Gertrude, dear, 1 am very, very un- 
happy!’ 

“* Unhappy, dearest Eleanor! what is the 
cause? You have everything to make you 
otherwise!’ 

“Gertrude! I love Doctor Arnton as I 
love no other human being! I love him, 
though I am wedded to another, to one 
who adores me, and cares for me most ten- 
derly! Ithought I coulé quell and crush 
it, but I have seen him, Gertrude. I met 
him again yesterday as we were walking, 
Horace and I, and O, the old love rises 
strongly up in my soul, and I am miserable, 
utterly miserable!’ And she paced the 
floor, clasping her small hands in her 
wretchedness. 

I strove to cheer and divert her, but she 
could only say: 

“T am miserable, utterly miserable! 
How can I endure it?” 

The next evening as we sat in the parlor, 
Philip and I looking at some views he had 
brought with him, and talking gayly, while 
Eleanor sat silent and pale, complaining 
of a headache, and Mr. Stanley, tenderly 
solicitous sat by her side, Philip suddenly 
exclaimed, *‘I wonder what Ned Arnton 
is doing this way! I have not seen him 
yet, though I heard of his being in the 
neighborhood. They say he lost his wife 
soon after his marriage. You remember, 
Nell, we used to twit you on being his 
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charmer, when he was here with me long 
ago!” 

“T scarcely can remember anything, 
Philip, my head aches so badly,” she re- 
plied, while the hand that was across her 
eyes trembled violently. 

Presently she rose, saying she would re- 
tire early, and compose her head, and bid- 
ding us be merry without her presence, she 
left the room, giving us one long look as 
she did so. 

My interest in the pictures, in the con- 
versation, in everything, was gone; a dead 
weight seemed bearing down my soul. I 
went to the piano, and sought by the per- 
formance of the most brilliant music to 
drive away the indefinable feeling of terror 
that almost choked me. Suddenly I start- 
ed, exclaiming: 

“Did not some one open the outer 
door?” 

Philip smiled and said: 

“You are very nervous this evening, 
Gertrude. I heard nothing. Let us prac- 
tise a duet, if you choose, to pass the time 
away pleasantly.” 

I assented, but my mind refused to place 
itself on my task. I felt a something 
within impelling me to go to Eleanor’s 
room, I knew not why. I left the music 
stool and rushed hastily out while Philip 
stared in consternation at my sudden exit, 
and Mr. Stanley looked as if I were an in- 
sane person. I hurried to Mrs. Stanley’s 
chamber—she was not there! I was has- 
tening down again in my wild terror, when 
my eye caught a folded paper on the 
dressing-table. I tore it open and read the 
following: 
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“My life is miserable; I can endure it 
no longer. I love another than him whom 
I have promised to love always; I love 
hopelessly. The waters in which the 
maiden of Cairn Castle ended her woes 
shall close over me and my wretchedness. 
Farewell, Horace, you were always kind 
to me; and Philip and Gertrude, you will 
be happy. May Heaven forgive me. 

“ ELEANOR.” 


I flew wildly down to the parlor; Mrs. 
Fernley had just entered. Speechless I 
placed the note in Mr. Stanley’s hand, and 
fell in a swoon on the floor. 

When my senses returned I was in my 
own room, weak and ill. Strange faces 
were around ine, friends who had come to 
care for me, and who told me, in answer 
to my inquiries, that I had been ill three 
weeks of brain fever, and delirious all the 
time. 

“And Eleanor! O, did they go and find 
her?” I cried. 

Then they told me, with saddening faces, . 
to hush and be quiet, and 1 knew all—all! 
When I grew stronger and could bear it, 
Philip told me of their fruitless search for 
many days, for the poor lost one, of Hor- 
ace’s grief and despair—he had gone to a 
distant land—of Mrs. Fernley’s strange 
moroseness and reservedness, and of her 
departure to reside with a relative, leaving 
him as he rightfully was—master of Fern- 
ley Hall. 

It is our home now—Philip’s and mine. 
Mildred comes to visit us often, and noth- 
ing disturbs our happiness but old memo- 
ries at times, and the sight of those glit- 
tering waves in the distance. 


RAIN OF SUMMER. 


BY MRS. HELEN A. MANDEVILLE. 


Hark, I hear the tapping, tapping 
On the pane, 

Of the white, bejewelled fingers 
Of the rain. 


And I hear the joyous footsteps 
At the door, 

Of the blessed rain of summer 
Come once more. 


She, through weeks of anxious waiting, 
Kept aloof, 
La Crosse, Wis., 1873. 


O, it seems like angels walking 
On the roof. 


Mother Earth ne’er seemed so happy 
As to-night; 

And the brooklets loud are singing 
For delight. 


Every flower a hymn is chanting 
Of content, 

For the blessed rain of summer 
God has sent. 
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FOR LOVE OF MARTHA QUINTAL. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


“ Waar do you suppose ails Rodney late- 
ly?” asked old Tim Bolles, as he sat smok- 
ing his pipe on the windlass-end, while 
several others of the watch were grouped 
near him, so that the question was put, 
generally, to allof us. ‘* He seems to have 
something wearing upon his mind. Just 
now he relieved me at the wheel, and he 
was so absent-minded, 1 don’t rea!ly believe 
he understood what course he was to 
steer.” 

“ Why, didn’t he repeat the course after 
you?” was asked. 

“Yes, he did; but it was in a kind of 
mechanical way, like a man might do that 
was dreaming. He has had a queer streak 
in him ever since we left Pitcairn’s; and 
“sometimes I think he’s luny.”’ 

“1 know what ails him,”’ spoke up young 
Green, Rodney’s chum. ‘“ He’s love- 
cracked, and that’s the whole truth of the 
matter.” 

*Love-cracked! After what woman ?”’ 

“ Martha Quintal.”’ 

There was no need to ask further ques- 
tions. Every one knew who Martha Quin- 
tal was; the belle of Pitcairn’s Island, 
whose bright glance and ravishing form 
had fascinated more than one susceptible 
young seaman, among the many who had 
made flying visits to that romantic islet. 

** Well, 1 suppose he’ll get over it by the 
time we get to Valparaiso,” said old Tim, 
after a short cogitation upen what he had 
heard. ‘* It’s of little use, his making him- 
self spooney about any girl at Pitcairn’s, 
for everything there is taboo to outsiders.” 

“You don’t know Rodney Gove as well 
as I do, if you think so,” returned Green. 
““Iv'll be a long day before he’il get over it, 
if he ever does; and what’s more, if there’s 
a possible way for him to get back to the 
island, he’ll manage it.” 

** But he can’t get there in this ship. It’s 
not likely she’ll go that way again.” 

“That’s true,” was the reply. But 
Green would say no more, and, by break- 
ing off the subject abruptly, seemed to in- 
dicate that he had already said more than 
he intended. If he knew of any plan of 
deserting, on the part of Rodney Gove, as 


was not unlikely, he had no idea of betray- 
ing it. With a keen sense of honor, as 
sailors understand the word, he would keep 
his friend’s secret, and “die in it at the 
stake.’’ 

Our visit to the surf-bound shores of Pit- 
cairn’s Island had been made about two 
weeks previous to this conversation, and it 
was during our slay of three days that 
young Rodney, in his visits to the shore, 
had Jost his heart, past all recovery, as he 
then thought. 

Martha Quintal was, as may be conjec- 
tured, a lineal descendant, in direct line, 
from the mutineer Matthew Quintal, one 
of the associates of Fletcher Christian, in 
the Bounty affair. She was one of the 
finest specimens of the race which have 
sprung from the union of those English ad- 
venturers with the Fayaways of Tahiti; a 
race who owe much of their physical beau- 
ty to the regularity of their lives, their 
simple abstemious diet; still more to their 
ignorance of the torturing appliances 
whereby a higher type of civilization seeks 
to improve upon nature, in shaping and 
ornamenting the female form divine. 
There is to be seen in these young women 
a happy union or blending of ¢he robust 
and the graceful. Their faces beam with 
smiles, indicating unruffled good-huwor, 
while all their acts betray the perfection of 
unsophisticated innocence, united witha 
degree of modesty that would do honor to 
the most virtuous and enlightened people 
onearth. Imagine, reader, not a colony, 
but a race indigenous to the soil, number- 
ing less than a single hundred, dwelling in 
a little world of their own, to whom all the 
rest of mankind are foreigners! And for 
a government, imagine the old patriarchal 
system, preserved nearly in its pristine 
purity, as handed down from old Jack 
Adams—with woman suffrage grafted upon 
it—and say if this green isle of the Pacific 
be nota nearer approach to Utopia than 
any spot with which you are acquainted ? 

As the island is so small, it was foreseen 
that ere many years it must be fully stock- 
ed with population, by the operation of the 
law of natural increase, and care had been 
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taken to prevent immigration. Thus the 
serpent had been kept out of this Eden, 
and the moral status of its inhabitants 
might truly be called, at the time of our 
visit, one of primeval innocence. 

The love of my shipmate for the Quintal 
girl was a hopeless one, even had she loved 
him in return, of which he had no satis- 
factory evidence. At least, he had none 
such as would have satisfied any uninter- 
ested party, though he may have deluded 
himself with the belief that her heart was 
to be had for the asking. But there was 
not one chance in a thousand that the suc- 
cessor of old Adams would have permitted 
him to dwell among his people; and, with- 
out the patriarchal sanction, such a thing 
was not to be thought of. And as for en- 
ticing Martha to elope and go to a foreign 
land—but thereby hangs a tale, a tale of 
true woman’s trust, and of man’s villany, 
such as devils might blush at. Its victim, 
enticed on board an English brig, never 
again saw the land of her birth. Flung 
away at Tahiti, like a wornout toy, she re- 
fused all offers of a passage back to Pit- 
cairn’s. She could only be received as an 
outcast, she said; and so, broken-hearted— 
amother, but no wife—she died at the 
island of Arutua, where her child was 
known to have been living many years 
later. The truth found its way back, and 
the lesson was not lost upon the maidens 
of Pitcairn’s. ' 

But it was only wasting breath, as we all 
soon discovered, to rally our young com- 
rade about his infatuation. Hopeless, as 
all knew it to be, it had become a part of 
his very existence, and even the allure- 
ments of Valparaiso had no effect in wean- 
ing him from it. The night before we 
were to sail from that port, Rodney Gove 
was missing—having deserted, as Green 
expressed it; ‘* not that he loved his ship 
and shipmates less, but that he loved Mar- 
tha Quintal more.” 

It was several years afterwards that I fell 
in with him, in New Bedford, going out seo- 
ond mate of a barque to the Indian Ocean. 
My first question, after his hearty greeting, 
was: 

““Why did you run away from the ship, 
Rodney ?” 

“For love of the Quintal girl,” he an- 
swered at once, in a tone that satisfied me 
he was quite heart-whole then, whatever 
he might formerly have been. 


For Love of Martha Quintal. 
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“Of course you never saw her again, 
though ?”’ 

“Of course I did, then.” 

“Come, tell me all about it.”’ 

We adjourned to aconvenient little room 
in a refreshment saloon, where Rodney 
spun his yarn, which I give as nearly as 
possible in his own words. 


When I found the ship had _ to sea 
without search being made forme, I kept 
on my guard for a few days, suspecting 
some trap, such as lying outside the har- 
bor and sending a boat in by night. But 
after a week had passed, I felt pretty safe 
that the ship had kept on for her cruising- 
ground, and must be many hundred miles 
out in the Pacific. I was glad enough to 
be free, and for the very reason I have 
given, and no other. My destination was 
Piteairn’s Island, though I had no definite 
idea how I was to get there. I had serious 


thoughts of getting a boat—stealing or bor- 


rowing one—and undertaking the voyagew 
alone. 

I even entertained the idea of associating 
two or three desperate adventurers with 
me, such waifs of fortune as may be picked 
up any day on the Spanish main, and cut- 
ting out one of the little coasting vessels 
that lay moored in the bay. I could then 
assume command of my own vessel, bear 
away for the enchanted island, abduct my 
ladylove after the manner of a knight of 
old—young Lochinvar, for instance—and 
range the seas iu triumph, living upon love 
alone. Of course Martha loved me in re- 
turn; maidens always do in such cases. 
The stern parent might enter his protest; 
stern parents always do, you know, but 
love laughs at them. 

It never occurred to me'that I knew 
nothing of navigating the schooner, if I 
took her. J must have thought that a 
blind instinct would shape a course direct- 
ly for Pitcairn’s. Martha Quintal was my 
compass, thagnet, pole, anything, in fact; 
there was no such thing as going astray. 

In short, I don’t kuow what wild schemes 
I didn’t let my thoughts run upon, ali 
tending to this one great object. But be- 
fore 1 had got any one of them into shape, 
so as to attempt its execution, 1 was saved 
the folly of making either a criminal ora 
suicide of myself, by learning that the 
English ship Cornwallis, bound to China, 
was going to touch at the island, to land 
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some supplies of clothing and other neces- 
saries for the people, which had been for- 
warded to Walparaiso by the British gov- 
ernment. Here was my opportunity; but 
on application for a berth, I found the 
Cornwallis had a full complement of hands. 
I bribed one of her crew, a young fellow 
of my own age, to hide me in the forepeak, 
and thus started on my love-mission to 
claim my bride—as a stowaway ! 

Of course I kept snug out of sight until 
the ship broad out in the Pacific, and 
there was no danger of the captain putting 
back to land me. He stormed a little at 
finding one more man on his victualling 
list than was to be found on the ship’s ar- 
ticles; but it was too late to remedy that 
discrepancy without throwing me over- 
board, so he accepted the situation. In 
due time we arrived off Pitcairn’s, and I 
managed to make myself one of the boat’s 
crew who went ashore with the captain to 
land the supplies. We were received, of 


course, with great rejoicing, and my god-° 


dess Martha was among the foremost at 
the water-side to welcome us. She recog- 
nized me with great pleasure, and asked 
me how it happened that I had returned 
so soon. ‘“ Because I couldn’t stay away 
from you,” I answered. She blushed, and 
seemed pleased at the compliment, as what 
woman would not be? The blush and 
smile completed my infatuation, and, 
spooney that I was, I never doubted that 
her heart was mine. 

I felt that my fate was cast on that isl- 
and, and fully made up my mind for an- 
other desertion; if, indeed, I could be said 
to desert from a ship to which I did not 
rightfully belong. So much the better, 
however; the captain would be glad to get 
rid of me, and would make ne effort at re- 
capture. I took the first opportanity that 
presented itself to steal away from my 
comrades, and soon found a secure hiding- 
place, high up among the rocks. 2 

When the time arrived for pushing off, 
search was made for me; but it was near 
night, and the ship a long way off the land, 
so that little time could be spared. And, 
as I had supposed, nothing was to be seen 
of her next morning, she having proceeded 
ou her voyage to China, as if to say to me, 
** good riddance.” 

But when I presented myself among the 
islanders, my reception was not so warm 
as I could have wished. They did not 
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want my company—that was evident; and. 
thought it not at all to my credit that I had 

thus intruded it upon them. When sum- 

moned formally before the patriarch, he 

asked me why I came ashore, and what I 

intended to do there. 

I felt that it was of little use to falsify or 
prevaricate. He probably had received an 
inkling of the truth from my shipmates, 
when they were hunting fer me, before 
they pushed their boat off. So I answered 
him, boldly, that it was for the love of one 
of the island maidens I had taken this step. 

*“*Who is she?’ he demanded, sternly, 
but not angrily. 

“She is called Martha Quintal,” I an- 
swered, glancing toward the girl herself, 
who stood near, among the interested 
group of listeners, though all unconscious 
that any such disclosure as this was forth- 
coming. 

She colored, witha blush of surprise, 
but not of interest in me—that was plain 
enough to my anxious gaze. It was equally 
plain to me, when too late, that I had mis- 
taken my tactics. She might not be dis- 
pleased with me for loving her (for what 
woman is in such a case ?), but she was in- 
dignant at the manner of its announce- 
ment. Even had she been free to listen to 
my tale of love told in strict confidence, 
she might well object to receiving her first 
knowledge of it from an open proclamation. 

My barometer of hope went down swiftly 
at the glance which took in all this. 

“Martha,” said the patriarch, “come 
forward.” 

She obeyed, with a quiet dignity and 
composure, now that she had recovered 
from the first surprise, that made her more 
beautiful than ever. 

* Martha, did thee know of this ?”’ 

“No. It is new to me, at this moment.” 

“Thou hast seen this young man when 
he was here before ?” 

“Yes. As all others have seen him, on 
his visits to the shore, in the ship’s boat.” 

“Has he ever received any encourage- 
ment from thee to think that he might 
win thy love ?”’ 


“ ver,”’ 

wi thou not betrothed to Robert Chris- 
tian?” 

“ Yes.”’ 
without confusion or embarrassment, as if 
admitting a fact which was patent to the 
whole pcpulation present. 


And the answer was given 
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‘Perhaps it were better, under these 
circumstances, to place thy position beyond 
the reach of all question or doubt. In 
short, to give Robert Christian at once the 
right to protect thee.” 

The girl bowed her head in silent as- 
sent; and Robert Christian, a stalwart 
handsome youth, who, as I learned after- 
wards, was a grandson of the veritable 
Thursday October Christian, and great- 
grandson of Fletcher, the arch-mutineer, 
came forward and stood by her side. There 
was no embarrassment, no surprise mani- 
fested by any one at the suddenness of the 
transaction. Nobbs, the schoolmaster, 
who also acted the part in this little com- 
munity of clergyman, physician, justice of 
the peace, and general factotum, per- 
formed the ceremony, according to the 
form of the English church, and there and 
then pronounced Robert Christian and 
Martha Quintal man and wife! 

Was ever love’s young dream more rude- 
ly broken? And I, poor spooney that I 
was, stood by and saw it well done; shook 
hands, in an imbecile way, with the beau- 
tiful bride and the happy groom; and felt, 
for the time being, that earth had nothing 
worth living for. 

But this feeling did not last long. My 
companions made light of my infatuation, 
while they made me at home among them, 
and entertained me kindly, as if they felt 
that my power for harm was gone, and 
they could afford to dismiss all fears on 
my account. Martha and her proud hus- 
band made quite as free with me as did 
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the others; and to the certainty that my 
love was utterly hopeless, was added a con- 
sciousness that I had made an arrant fool 
of myself. All these causes operated to 
effect a rapid cure, and within a week’s 
time I was able to meet the object of my 
once absorbing passion with scarcely a 
throb of the heart or quickening of the 
pulse. 

And there was yet another lesson which 
I learned. Blameless and correct as were 
their lives in that Utopia, there was much 
in their ways and customs to which it 
would have been very hard for me to have 
educated myself. As old Bolles used to 
say, “‘it was all well enough for them that 
was brought up to it.’”’ A thousand little 
matters satisfied me that such a life would 
have been incompatible with my tastes; 
and though love might have worked won- 
ders, if Martha Quintal had become my 
wife, I have strong doubts whether it is 
not better ordered just as it is. WhenI 
got a passage away from the island in the 
next passing ship, I must acknowlege 
that I felt rather glad to leave my kind 
hosts—not omitting her whom I had 
thought a necessary part of my existence 
only a few short days before. I have never 
visited the place since, and it is quite like- 
ly they have forgotten all about such a 
foolish adventurer; but I can honestly say 
that if Robert Christian is satisfied, I am. 

I thought, and doubtless the readers will 
agree with me, that Rodney was quite 
effectually cured. So much so that some 
of his conclusions were libellous. 


TH@ CARLYON TRAGEDY. 


BY BERT L. THOMPSON. 


Just the two men composed the family 
at Carlyon Hall, and a gay wild life they 
led. Not that they were much together, 
or that good-will inclined them to the same 
course. Truth to tell, there was little sym- 
pathetic feeling lost between the two 
Carlyons. 

The elder man gave his select dinners 
and champagne suppers to his clique, while 
Rafe, his son, scoured the country for a 
score of miles about with choice spirits of 
his, professedly on hunting expeditions, 
during which times sorrow and shame were 
brought home to more thaa one rosy- 
cheeked country lass, who had been be- 


guiled by the fulsome flattery of the gay 
young gentlemen. 

The Hall itself was a patched-up pile of 
ruinous masonry. The Carlyons for three 
generations back had proved a spendthrift 
race; and their once ample patrimony had 
dwindled down to astretch of barren acres, 
with a village of miserable tenement 
houses, which yielded the sole income of 
the present proprietor. Still, he could 
boast a long descent, and we all know how 
far an illustrious pedigree will go toward 
propping up a falling house. 

This was the state of affairs when Mrs. 
Mondeville came down from town with a 
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half dozen servants at her back, and pretty 
Bertha Mondeville, her very reluctant com- 
panion. 

Bertha was the lady’s youngest daugh- 
ter, and beside the generous portion of 
Mondeville property destined to fall to her 
share, had good prospects of an inheri- 
tance from the wizened, eccentric old wo- 
man who had stood godmother to her at 
her christening, eighteen years before. 

With such expectations, and possessed 
of natural attractions which drew hosts of 
sighing lovers to her feet, it was certainly 
reprehensible in her to give preference to 
one far beneath her iu the social stale. At 
least, so reasoned her lady mother. But 
Bertha was willful, and maternal restric- 
tions weut for naught. She had given her 
heart and promised her hand to Ray Ber- 
nard, the struggling artist, who, as yet, was 
quite unknown to botb fame and fortune. 
He was sanguine, though, and Bertha no 
lessso. She reposed the utmost confidence 
in his genius and ultimate success, while 
he toiled with renewed energy for his tri- 
umphal wreath, knowing that her happi- 
ness was involved in the result of his 
effort. 

But here Mrs. Mondeville interposed. 
Her wrath fell harmlessly upon her daugh- 
ter’s perverse head, until, angered beyond 
pounds, she had recourse to extreme meas- 
ures to break off the proposed misalliance. 
Ray Bernard was forbidden she house, and 
Bertha was placed under strict espionage 
for the time. 

The Carlyons were distant relatives of 
the family, and Mrs. Mondeville fixed upon 
the Hall as a secure and retired asylum for 
her wayward child. So, hither they had 
come, fast upon the track of the courteous 
little note of warning that announced them. 

The Hall had been put in hurried order 
for the reception of the ladies. The rem- 
nants of plate were duly polished, the 
frayed damask and fine linen (evidences of 
decaying gentility) taken from the drawers. 
Carlyon cleared his domicile of bachelor 
suests, and met them with the courtly ease 
which distinguishes gentle blood, no mat- 
ter how much weighed upon by adverse 
circumstances. Rafe, who was in the habit 
of being absent for days together, knew 
nothing of the proposed advent, and sur- 
prised himself not a little by coming home 
to find such an unprecedented party estab- 
lished there. 


Mrs. Mondeville endured a week in the 
dreary solitary place, and then went away, 
leavipvg Bertha and a lynx-eyed maid to the 
hospitable charge of the Carlyons. 

It was not a pleasant duty for the latver 
to assume, and for a time they regretted 
the necessary suspension of their reckless 
pleasures. Not that either reformed, even 
temporarily, but the Hall could no loxger 
be thrown open to boon comrades and 
nightly orgies. They clung to their cus- 
tomary habits, but, unused to the trouble 
of concealment, chafed against the bon- 
dage which common ceurtesy imposed upon 
them. 

This state of things did not continue 
long, however. Bertha’s cheery young 
presence brought a flood of sunshine into 
the dreary old house such as it had not 
known for many years. The grim dark 
rooms held attractions for their inmates 
which they had not hitherto possersed. 

Certainly, in removing her daughter 
from the influence of one lover, Mrs. Mon- 
deville had not meant to subject her to the 
importunities of two. Carlyon, drawn per- 
haps by visions of the ample dowry des- 
tined for her, and Rafe—blase as he was— 
actually touched with an approximation to 
noble sentiment, were both soon numbered 
with her devotees. 

Bertha’s position was becoming extreme- 
ly unpleasant. A note, smuggled out, de- 
spite the watchfulness of the maid, brought 
no response from Ray Bernard. Her moth- 
er remained unmoved by her urgent en- 
treaties for a speedy return, and meantime 
the two Carlyons urged their individual 
suits with persistent ardor. 

Rafe, impulsive and passionate, could 
wait to make no politic moves in prosecut- 
ing his wooing. His very earnestness 
would have pleaded powerfully for him, 
had not the girl’s heart and mind been 
filled with other love and other thoughts. 
He came in upon her suddenly one after- 
noon, when he knew her to be alone. 

“It’s the old, old story, Bertha, that I 
want to tell you,” he said. ‘I suppose I 
am not worthy of you—for I’ve been a wild 
blade in my time—but I will make myself 
better when you give me the dear assur- 
ance I am waiting for. Bertha, love, come 
to me.”” 

His dark face, handsome, despite the 
lines dissipation had left upon it, grew 


_ tender, his eyes looked down in hers with 
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eager impassioned light. Bertha’s heart 
throbbed pityingly as she realized the pain 
her words must inflict upon him. 

*“*O Rafe! I had hoped you might not 
subject me to this test. It would be cruel 
to give you false hope, for I can never be 
more than your earnest friend. Forget 
that you have cared for me, and bestow 
your love on some one who will make you 
happier than I ever could.”’ 

“Bertha! Bertha! you can’t mean to 
leave me in utter despair? I will wait 
and work, and prove myself a better man 
than I have yet been. Only tell me that 
there is a chance of winning you at last!’ 

“It can never be, Rafe. Because—be- 
cause I love another.” 

The still white rage which settled down 
upon his face frightened her more than if 
he had broken out in angry words. 

*“‘T shall not give you up, nevertheless,”’ 
he said, with quiet intensity. ‘Give mea 
little hope, and an equal chance, and I will 
try for your love by fair means; but by 
measures foul or fair, no other man shall 
ever take you from me.” 

With that he turned, leaving her abrupt- 
ly, as he had come, and his quick steps 
gave back a sharp ring from the paved 
walk without. Ata little distance he en- 
countered the elder Carlyon, who accosted 
him, timing his leisurely pace to the other’s 
hasty strides. 

“Easy, my son! I have some informa- 
tion which it may be best to impart at 
once. I happened to overhear your con- 
versation of a moment ago—by the way, 
you should never make love near open 
windows—and am gratified to know that 
Bertha holds such an important place in 
your estimation.” 

“Ah!? Rafe waited, knowing that 
something more lay behind that suave ad- 
dress, 

“Yes; but I must warn you against 
your own impetuous nature, which may 
lead you to extremes. As she said, it is 
quite impossible for her to regard your 
suit with favor.” 

May ask why?” 

‘Simply because I intend to marry her 
myself.” 

‘* By Heaven, you shall not!’ 

Carlyon drooped his eyelids, a trick of 
his when angered. 

“Did you ever know me to relinquish a 
purpose ?”” 


“Or me to fail in making good my 
words? I would kill any man ere he 
should thwart me, or brave me by flaunt- 
ing her preference.”’ 

Each read indomitable resolution in the 
other’s face. The gauntlet was cast be- 
tween them, and hereafter only bitter en- 
mity could mark their mutual relation. 

A week wore heavily away. Then Rafe 
disappeared, went no one knew whither, 
and Bertha awoke to a consciousness that 
she was no better than a prisoner in the 
old Hall. The maid had been bribed to 
cooperate with Carlyon, and he himself 
announced his purpose with a quiet steadi- 
ness of manner which would admit of no 
gainsaying. 

With his ruthless will crushing down all 
obstacles in his way, and no communication 
with her friends permitted, save such as 
he dictated, Bertha felt that her opposition 
must give way before the cruel forces he 
brought to bear upon her. 

At last he gained his purpose. How he 
accomplished it, himself and his tool best 
knew. But the clergyman was at the Hall, 
and Bertha, worn to a shadow of her for- 
mer cheery self, with her face scarce less 
white than the bridal robes she wore, went 
tremblingly down the worm-eaten stairs to 
be wedded to the man she both hated and 
feared. Carlyon met her with a trium- 
phant smile upon his face, but the words 
of gratulation he was about to offer never 
left his lips. A man, with haggard face, 
bloodless lips drawn away from his glitter- 
ing teeth, and dishevelled hair streaming 
about his neck, rushed up the length of the 
passage-way, and grappled with him. It 
was Rafe, who had been confined all this 
time in one of the vaultlike cellars beneath 
the old Hall, and had escaped now to 
wreak insane fury upon his jealous jailor. 
There was an inherent madness in the 
Carlyon blood, and these weeks of solitude 
and mental torture had brought the curse 
upon the younger inan. 

A struggle ensued that was fearful to 
witness. Bertha crouched upon the stairs 
with rigid blanched face, and eyes never 
wavering from the horrible spectacle. Ser- 
vants ran screaming, all was chaos for a 
moment, and then awful quietude fell 
upon the Hall. 

There was a crushed, bleeding, senseless 
mass upon the floor, and the madman, his 
rage appeased, unresistingly submitted to 
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the bonds which were placed upon him. 
Carlyon went to answer for his sins before 
an eternal tribunal; his son drags outa 
living death in a lunatic asylum. 

But Bertha, sorely tried, found peace at 
last. Shocked beyond measure by the 
frightful tragedy which had been enacted, 
and appalled by the peril her daughter had 


passed, Mrs. Mondeville recalled Ray Ber- 
nard from the fruitless quest he was pur- 
suing. It is needless to say that Bertha’s 
letter never reached him, and that Mrs. 
Mondeville had sent him far as possible 
from the actual track. But the young 
people could freely forgive all past injuries 
in the happiness which was theirs at last. 


NO? 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


How my heart would grow sad in the shadews of gloom, 
And my soul sink in grief ’neath the horizon’s glow, 

If revokeless I thought were the brief word of doom 
That escaped from your lips when you answered me “ No!” 


Ah, those cold, cruel lips! how belied they the charm 
That so rosily reigned there a moment before, 

When the passionate blood that enriched them was warm 
With the words, though unspoken, that whispered love-lore! 


Yes, my soul were agloom had I raised not my eyes 
From your lips that were false to your eyes that were true, 
And their sweet language hailed with a thrill of surprise; 
That were moist with a tear as a blue-bell with dew. 


Though your lips said me nay in a tremulous tone, 
Your eyes with a yea from the soul were serene; 

So I'll clasp an@ caress you, my darling, my own, 
And crown you of. love-land the radiant queen. 


And if e’er in the future your lips should again 
Wrong your soul by the platitudes prudes only prate, 
With my lips I will smother the falsehood amain, 
And seek your fond eyes for a happier fate. 


Boston, June, 1873. 


A PAIR OF IMPOSTORS. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


“TIrcan’t be done!” said I,very decidedly. 

“Tt must be done!’ said Nell, just as 
firmly. 

But,’ I urged, “it’s an impossibility, 
and you can’t expect to effect impossible 
things.” 

** You'll see that I shall do this, never- 
theless,’ replied Nellie, with the look 
which always came into her eyes when- 
ever she had fully decided upon a line of 
conduct more than usually difficult. 

“Please enlighten me,’’ 1 requested, 
lying back on the sofa, and looking at Nell 
through half-closed eyes. The day was 
fearfully hot, and I was too languid for 


‘argument, and as Nell always manageil in 


the end to convince me that her way was 
the only right way, it mattered very little 
whether I gave in at the start, or after a 


prolonged encounter of words. 


“You see,” explained she, drawing up a 
chair and sitting before me, with a face of 
the gravest consideration, “it’s a settled 
thing that we can’t stay here through this 
intolerable hot weather. You've not been 
fit for anything the past week—O, you 
needn’t deny it! I’ve watched you;” with 
a wise little nod, as I made a gesture of 
dissent. “And I’m fairly tired out— 
scarcely sufficient energy remaining to do 
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my back hair; and as for my crimps—” 
Nell heaved a sigh and pointed despairing- 
ly to the soft, fluffy mass, depending over 
her eyebrows. 

** So, as I said before, it’s settled that we 
go somewhere, and now, the only question 
is, where shall it be ?”’ 

“OY said I, “is that all? I confess I 
had thought there was another small ques- 
tion with respect to funds; but since that 
seems to have retired completely out of 
sight, why, I vote for the Yo Semite with- 
out further loss of time.’ 

Nell didn’t heed me, but seating herself 
at our little table she began to make rapid 
calculations upon a piece of paper. Nell 
is good at figures. She is bookkeeper at 
Seal and Newton’s, the largest book and 
stationary store in Gotham. My own head 
is a very poor one for figures, so I depend 
upon Nellie for whatever arithmetical cal- 
culations I may now and then have. 

Now, Lou,’ said she, please pay at- 
tention. Here I have it all in black and 
white, The figures speak for themselves. 


If we can get board at some farmhouse 


up the river, at any reasenable rate—say 
fifteen dollars a week for the pair of us—” 


““O, but we can’t,” I hastened to say. 
“We can do what others have done, I 


suppose,” said Nell, sternly. ‘ Mary 
Marcy was telling me to-day of a place 
where she and her sister boarded last 
summer for that. Now we’ve a hundred 
dollars between us, and I’m inclined to 
believe we shall spend our vacation just 
as happily upon that sum as though it 
were five times as large.” 

I sighed and shook my head; but the re- 
sult was Nellie set to work packing while I 
admired the energy with which she di- 
rected all her movements. It isn’t half so 
fatiguing to witness the packing of a trunk 
as it is to do the work yourself! I used to 
pack, that is to say—I pitched the 
“things”? in and turned the key, devoutly 
hoping the confusion within would arrange 
itself into some kind of order before the 
journey came to anend. That was before 
Nellie and I united our fortunes. Now, 
she turns up her nose at the mere mention 
of such a thing, and, as in the present 
case, I confine my duties te the simple act 
of looking on. 

“T declare,” said I to Nell, as we stepped 
on board one of the many steamers which, 
about these days, were employed in bear- 
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ing disgusted Gothamites away inte the 
mysterious regions of which Diedrich 
Knickerbocker so learnedly discourses, ‘I 
feel as if we were setting out in search of 
adventure. I think I can sympathize with 
Don Quixote, or any other of those old 
worthies, who went about seeking their 
fortunes in all sorts of marvellous and un- 
heard-of ways.’’ 

“Who knows,” replied Nellie, with a 
laugh and a mysterious look as she ar- 
ranged a couple of seats on the shady side 
of the boat. ‘* Who knows what good for- 
tune may be awaiting us at the end of this 
journey? I know that dear Charles Lamb 
—Bless him! how I'd like to have known 
that man !—says; ‘It is best not to think 
too much of pleasant possibles, in order 
that we may not be out of humor with 
present insipids; but for my part, I think 
it is nicer to be always looking out for 
something pleasant to take place. Are 
you entirely comfortable there ?” 

Comfortable! Ishould think so! The 
first cool breeze I had felt for a week was 
fanning my cheek. The boat was gliding 
swiftly through the water which sparkled 
and leaped with many a pleasant gurgle 
and dash, as our boat cleft its way through 
the clear surface. A confused murmir of 
voices fell on our ears. 

“Nell,” said I, ‘‘this adventure begins 
splendidly, like a veritable fairy tale, in 
fact. How it will end remains to be 
seen.” 

‘Never mind,” replied she, us en- 
joy the opening chapter, any way. I have 
a presentiment that the finale will not dis- 
grace the commencement.” 

The scenery grew more beautiful as we 
advanced and left the city behind us. The 
lovely villas dotting the banks, grew more 
numerous and elegant; green fields and 
cool woodland shadows ran down to the 
precipitous shores. Here and there we 
made a stop at the wharf of some pretty 
little suburban city, or village, and then 
away again northward. By-and-by the 
mountains frowned upon us and lifted 
their verdure-crowned summits high aloft, 
while their shadows fell at our very feet. 
A constant succession of the most charm- 
ing views any one of which if transferred 
to canvas would make the fortune of a 
painter, brought us at length to a quiet 
nook among the hills where, without any 
warning, the boat drew up beside a grass 
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covered dock which looked as if very lit- 
tle business was ever transacted there, and 
began to unload a pile of boxes and bar- 
rels. It looked so very Rip Van Winkleish 
that we fell in love with the place instantly. 

“Dear me!” I sighed, ‘‘couldn’t we 
just step on shore fur a moment? Iam 
sure I should sleep better to-night if I 
could but touch the soil of this dreamy 
place.” 

So we wandered down to the lower deck, 
and as everybody seemed busy and the 
boat showed no inclination to glide away, 
having to all appearance caught the dreamy 
influence which hung about the little ham- 
let, we stepped across to the shore with 
the intention of returning immediately. 

But no sooner had our feet touched the 
ground than a man in the most gorgeous 
of liveries advanced, hat in hand, and with 
the politest of bows and a flourish that 
would have done honor to Mr. Turveydrop, 
in his palmiest days, signitied his readi- 
ness to conduct us to the carriage which he 
assured us was waiting our pleasure. 

“Madam expects you,’”’ continued he, 
with the blandest of smiles and another 
salaam. ‘If mademoiselle will but have 
the goodness to hand me the checks, the 
trunks shall be discovered and all will be 
right.” 

I think I was so far lost in wonder as to 
have completely parted company with my 
presence of mind. Nell, who never was 
surprised at anything, declared afterward, 
that I would have made a splendid statue 
of Amazement. 

My gracious!’ said she; who would 
have thought of finding such a lovely car- 
riage awaiting us? Isn’t it Cinderella’s 
coach, do you think, Lou? and will it 
turn into a great yellow pumpkin, by-and- 
by? And those bays! Did our fairy god- 
mother create them with one touch of her 
wand ?” 

“ Nell,”’ cried I, recovering breath and a 
slight gleam of common sense, as the car- 
riage bowled up the lovely road which 
wound away toward the green uplands; 
‘“‘we’re in for it now, you may depend. 
This is no end of a scrape, and how we are 
to extricate ourselves is more than I can 
tell. How do we know where this man is 
taking us ?” 

**Nonsense! Don’t worry! Of course 
there’s a mistake somewhere, but it isn’t 
our business to correct it. We were plain- 


ly told that this lovely satin lined Clarence 
had been sent to meet us, and it would have 
been outraging all the proprieties had we 
refused the offered civility. We shall find 
out where we are going soon enough, mean- 
while let us enjoy the delusion that we are 
really expected at one of these elegant 
villas, and that our kind hostegs, that is to 
be, has sent her carriage for us,” 

The spirited horses pranved and tossed 
their manes, the glittering equipage swept 
on, and Nell and I rode in state through 
the charming country roads. It was near 
the close of day. On the left arose a 
range of mountains, blue and misty in the 
far distance. On the right the river 
gleamed here and there through the trees. 

On through the dewy stillness we rode, 
nor paused until a huge iron gate barred 
our further progress. As if by magic the 
gate opened and we rolled through, and 
found ourselves upon a broad gravelled 
road running between rows of grand old 
trees, evidently the approach to some 
country seat. 

Now,” said Nell, “‘ I feel as if the de- 
nouement were approaching. Leave all to 
me, and whatever you do don’t make a 
scene,” 

The carriage drew up in front of a state- 
ly mansion. 

The gorgeous coachman threw open the 
door, we were helped out, and mounting a 
flight of marble steps were met at the door 
by a smiling maid in a smart white cap, 
and such a coquettish little apron as none 
but a French maid can wear. 

“Would the young demoiselles follow 
her to their rooms? Everythiug was pre- 
pared and the trunksshould follow.” 

Mechanically we walked on after our 
brisk conductress. Instead of getting 
out of our scrape we were getting more 
and more involved. 

The apartment to which we were con- 
ducted was handsomely furnished. Refus- 
ing all effers of help from the maid, Nell 
turned the key after her and stood con- 
fronting me. 

* Nell,” I groaned, how is this to end ?” 

** Goodness knows,”’ replied the daring 
girl; “‘ but being in for it now, I’m bound 
to see it through. Let’s make ourselves 
presentable, for who knows but madain 
herself—whoever she may be—may take a 
fancy to look in upon us before long?” 
And she proceeded to make her toilet. I 
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followed suit, but with a very grave face 
and a sad foreboding at my heart. Hardly 
had we finished dressing when there came 
a knock at the door. 

“Now for it!” whispered Nell. “Keep 
up your courage, Lou, and let’s get out of 
it with flying colors, if such a thing be 
possible.” 

It proved to be madam’s housekeeper, 
who came to inform us that madam her- 
self was seriously indisposed; a sudden 
seizure of some kind; so she would be 
forced to forego the pleasure of seeing us 
that night, but as dinner was waiting, 
would we have the goodness to follow her 
to the grand salon and partake of the meal ? 

We were hungry—that we understood— 
so we stole a glance at each other, took 
courage and—accepted the invitation. 

“They couldn’t treat us better if we 
were royal princesses,” whispered Nellie. 

The salon was ablaze with light, the ta- 
ble glittered with silver and cut glass; 
there were flowers in abundance, and 
everything gave evidence of great wealth 
and excellent taste. Servants stationed 
themselves behind our chairs ready to 
obey the slightest word. That madam 


had a very superior cook we soon discov- 
ered. The dishes were splendidly served. 
“ Well,” said Nell, ‘‘ madam sets a good 


table, I’ll say that for her, any way. We 
dined sumptuously.”’ 

I was examining the fastening of our door. 

* Yes, lock it!’ ordered Nell. ‘*’Tisn’t 
likely we shall be disturbed again to- 
night.” 

I was certain I shouldn’t sleep a wink; 
nevertheless, I did fall so sound asleep 
Nellie had hard work to awaken me the 
next morning. 

“OY said I, rousing up finally; “ then 
it isn’t all a dream!” 

“Well, I should hope not!’ cried the 
dumbless girl. ‘Lou, I’ve been looking 
out of the windows, and it’s a grand old 
place. I hope madam will be pleased to 
continue her patronage, for l’ve taken a 
great fancy to her house and grounds.” 

There were sounds of life through the 
house, and Nell unclosed the door to look 
out up and down the hall. A moment 
afterward I heard her exclaim, ‘*O Mr. 
Lester!’ and then skip away down the 
long hall. 

Inafew moments she came back laughing. 

“I, Lou,” she cried, “I can read you 
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the riddle now. We are a couple of im- 
postors, and have been sailing under false 
colors ever since we stepped off the boat 
last night.” Then seeing my puzzled look, 
she explained: : 

“It is very simple, my dear. Madam 
was expecting a couple of nieces. They 
did not come and we did, and have un- 
consciously appropriated the reception in- 
tended forthem. Mr. Lester—Sue Lester’s 
brother, you know—happens to be madam’s 
lawyer, and has promised to explain to 
the dear creature that we were tricked 
into this scrape, and he is certain she will 
see the joke and forgive us.” 

Wher summoned to madam’s presence 
we felt like a pair of naughty schoolgirls 
going to be reprimanded, but madam was 
gracious and laughed at our escapade. 
She was a vivacious little French woman 
of an uncertain age, and made so many 
gestures while talking we half felt as if we 
were witnessing a pantomime. We liked 
her immensely. 

**So my coachman ran off with you! O 
the bad Jacques. But see, here I have a 
telegram and my nieces are coming this 
morning. Nina and Annette Delevan—”’ 

“Nina and Annette!’ cried Nellie. 
“Ah madam! Iknow them. They are at 
Mrs. Morelle’s, just across the way from 
my owu place of business.”’ 

*“ Ah!’ said madam, delighted with the 
information; “‘then thou knowest two 
good girls. They have high spirits which 
will not allow them to remain idle and 
accept of a home with me, which I should 
be glad to give them.” 

In fine, she would not allow us to depart, 
but settled it that we were to remain and 
greet her young relatives. And this time 
there was no mistake. The carriage con- 
tained the right occupants. 

I knew the girls slightly, but the mirth 
which was excited when our presence was 
explained, made us all acquainted. Mad- 
am, who seemed to enjoy the joke hugely, 
now urged us to remain with them. Nina 
and Annette added their importunities and 
we found it impossible to get away. 

“* Well,” said Nell, ‘* we are in luck, and 
I don’t see why we should quarrel with 
destiny. Let’s take the good things as 
they come.’”’ And we enjoyed every day 
of our vacation, and came away with sin- 
cere regret and a genuine feeling of love 
and admiration for our kind hostess. 
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TURNING POINTS. 
BY GEORGE A. THOMAS. 


Are the winds that blow over life’s highlands 
The winds that sweep over me now? 
Are the waves that submerge our life-islands 
Those dashing their spray on my brow? 
Have I climbed to the top of the mountains ? 
Do I gaze on the further-off slope ? 
Have I lost the grand play of youth’s foun- 
tains, 
And the gleam of its rainbow of hope? 


Sweet hope, that in young days was fuller 
Than the chrysalis to burst with the sun ; 

New memory, whose thinking was duller 
Than the days ere the world had begun— 
Norwich, N. Y., June, 1873. 


Has the one, then, submerged all the other, 
In the rush of the incoming tide ? 
Like Death and sweet Sleep, called his 
brother— 
They sleep, when we say they have died. 


Am I, then, where ’tis said life is turning, 
Passed over the heights of the hills; 

On the side where the western sun’s burn- 
- ing, 
And with me, the flow of the rills? 

Ah well! If ’tis so, let us tarry 
While hope dies away in the breast— 

Here’s a glass to our youth’s buried fairy, 
Here’s a glass to the coming sweet rest. 


A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


BY SIR FREDERICK ARROW. 


Six o’clock in the morning found us on 
the quay at Suez jetty. Even at that early 
hour we were by no means the only stran- 
gers out, and for the next two hours there 
Was a continual accession to our numbers. 
The only thing that did not arrive was the 
train, which we fondly hoped was to land 
us at Cairo by two P. M. Blank dismay 
Was apparent on most faces. The ladies 
seemed the most cheery, though, to look at 
their stupendous boxes, with a ball in 
prospect at night, and apparently small 
hopes of getting there, they might well 
have been pardoned if they had given way 
to their feelings. Not an official was to be 
seen. The office was open, but no one 
there, and the only news heard was an 
alarming rumor that we were to wait until 
two “specials”? for ambassadors had been 
sent off. However we were spared that 
subject of complaint, and at last, about 
nine A. M. a train was seen coming down 
from the town. 

Hardly had it stopped when it was car- 
ried by storm; entreaties, supplications, 
and threats of the staff who had arrived 
in it, were of no avail. In a minute every 
corner was crowded—luggage anywhere, 
or nowhere—there we were, and there we 
meant to stop. At last we moved off, but 


our barometer, which had been rising, ex- 
perienced a rapid fall when we found our- 
selves backed into the Suez station, where 
two trains equally full, were waiting. 

How we got off at last I have no idea, 
but after considerable delay we all started, 
our train being the last. What were the 
rules which regulated the traffic, or what 
they meant to do with us, after all, seemed 
equally incomprehensible. Sometimes they 
would shunt the leading trains and let us 
pass ahead, reversing the operation at the 
next station; and what they stopped at all 
for was a mystery, unless it was to give the 
natives an opportunity of extracting “* bak- 
sheesh,’”? and the wearied traveller a 
chance of getting a glass of water, or an 
orange at about ten times its customary 
value. 

When we started again there was the 
most delightful jumble, as this was the 
junction for Alexandria. Very few, if 
any, wanted to go there; but some did go, 
as I heard afterwards, against their will. 
At last we got fairly off, and bending back 
again to the southward, passed through a 
country as rich and fertile as the neighbor- 
ing desert was arid and barren, until, just 
before sunset, the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
met the eye, and many of my fellow- 
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travellers, like myself, looked upon them 
for the first time with wonder and admira- 
tion, mixed with awe, as their sharp out- 
lines stood out in strong relief against the 
evening sky. 

The waning twilight soon shut them 
from our gaze, and at six o’clock we glided 
into the station at Cairo. How and why 
we arrived when we did is more than I 
can tell; however, the blind goddess stuck 
by us to the last, and my friend and I 
found ourselves at half-past six sitting 
down to a capital dinner at one of the best 
hotels in Cairo—the Hotel de l’Orient, for 
which we had a billet—while lots of our 
fellow-travellers were still en route. 

Many did not arrive till ten P. M., and 
others kept dropping in until next morn- 
ing; some of them even had to wander 
about without anywhere to put their heads, 
every place being full. We had a fight for 
the luggage, not with the railway porters— 
for the best of all reasons, that there are 
no such functionaries—but with the driv- 
ers and donkey-boys, and ultimately we 
walked to our hotel with our possessions 
on two donkeys, and a large retinue clam- 
orous for baksheesh. The hotel was so 
full that they could not give us a room to 
sleep in, every place even to the floors of 
the saloon being allotted; but they prom- 
ised one for the morrow, and a room near 
at hand could be secured in a private house 
if we liked to pay ten francs apiece for a 
bed—but of this more anon. We at once 
accepted the bargain, and took possession 
in the course of the evening. 

It was up a huge gateway, in a very nar- 
row and particularly noisy bazaar; but as 
there were mosquito-curtains, and it was 
tolerably clean, we thought ourselves very 
well off. The landlady was a hideous old 
Frenchwoman, with a fat and rather be- 
dizened daughter. ' 

Ispent some long days this week—this 
was a day and a half, and very glad I was 
to crawl under my curtains; but, though I 
defeated the machinations of the mosqui- 
tos to keep me awake, a band in the bazaar 
did murder sleep for a long time. Either 
exhausted nature or exhausted trumpeters 
at last allowed me a few precious moments, 
and it really did not seem as if I had had 
half an hour’s rest when a wretched drago- 
man stumbled into our room—at half-past 
four, 22nd November—to say the noble 
steeds were at the door, destined to bear 
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us, under his guidance, to the Pyramids. 
There was nothing for it but to growl 
and go. 

The coldest part of the night comes, 
they say, just before dawn, and certainly 
there was no deviation from the rule on 
this particular morning, for it was very 
cheerless, As we approached the Nile, a 
raw fog came rising off its waters into the 
narrow streets and lanes of the suburb 
which connects Cairo with the river. 

It was just getting into a gray twilight 
when we reached the river, which we had 
to cross in a boat. There was a ferry ap- 
parently, as there was an office where tolls 
were taken, and the usual scene which 
takes place when money passes between 
Egyptians occurred—a regular row, in 
which our dragoman, the toll-collector, 
and innumerable boatmen took part. How 
they settled it I cannot say, but I think 
the dragoman had the best of it; and, after 
some time, ourselves and our donkeys to- 
gether, four Italians and their steeds, were 
safely embarked in one of the ordinary 
large-decked boats of the river. 

With considerable noise we shoved off 
into the stream, and were in due time safe- 
ly landed on the other side, the donkeys 
showing a decided preference for getting 
out of rather than into the boat. This was 
our first sight of the Nile, and although 
not, perhaps, altogether to its advantage, 
the gray light of the early morning gave it 
an appearance of vagueness and size which 
a later view dispelled. 

Before, however, we got fairly en route 
again, the first beams of the sun were be- 
ginning to disperse the gloom, bringing into 


_ light more distant points which had been 


hitherto undefinable, the building enclosing 
the Nilometer and the adjacent palace 
forming prominent objects in the landscape. 

After passing through a village and a 
grove of palms, we crossed the railway to 
Upper Egypt, and got into a capital new 
road, which the Viceroy had made to enable 
his guests to go to the Pyramids with more 
ease than the state of the country—still 
partially covered by the receding inunda- 
tion—would otherwise have allowed. There 
was, in fact, on the top of an embank- 
ment, some thirty feet wide, a regular road, 
with trees planted on either side, along 
which our donkeys went very cheerily, 
my quad, with fifteen stone on his back, 
going quite at his ease. 
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The distance from the river to the Pyra- 
mids is about five miles, over a flat fertile 
country in which they form the principal 
feature. Without architectural beauty 
there is something very striking in their 
appearance, and when full in view they 
grow upon you till at their base you real- 
ize their grandeur and immensity; look- 
ing up at them they are overwhelming, 
and though shorn of their earliest splendor 
(for originally they were cased with white 
marble), there is something very imposing 
and grand in their simplicity. They seem 
the very personification of power, and, 
strange and mysterious like their unknown 
history, they impress the visitor with awe 
and wonder. How little, indeed, is known 
about them! They have stood for four 
thousand years, and may, if time lasts, 
stand as much longer, for no signs of de- 
cay are visible, except where man’s curi- 
osity has interfered with their original 
integrity. Who built them? What appli- 
ances had they for transporting and lift- 
ing such enormous masses? Where were 
the science and skill attained which gave 
such mechanical strength and accurate fit- 
ting? and, above all, for what purpose 
were they erected ? 

Such were one’s musing thoughts, and 
such have been the thoughts of thousands 
—perhaps millions—who have beheld them 
with even less knowledge than the scien- 
tific research of the last fifty years has 
brought to light. I could almost go with 
Piazzi Smyth, who assigns the Great Pyra- 
mid to Divine agency, although I can hard- 
ly follow him in his views as to its being a 
standard of weights and measures, though 
in his book he has very charmingly wrought 


out the theory. The astronomical part of ° 


his view is especially interesting. 

The inside of the Pyramid is as wonder- 
ful as the outside; the inclination of the 
passages, the concealed but perfectly ven- 
tilated King’s Chamber, with the porphyry 
bath, or sarcophagus, if it may be so 
called; the wonderful finish of the mason- 
ry; the security of access—all instance 
some great purpose, and the mind is lost 
in conjecture as to what it may have been. 
One thing alone seems clear; whatever 
that purpose was, it fulfils it still; perhaps 
—although it may be presumptuous to say 
so in an age like this—only to be known 
in that day “when all secrets shall be 
revealed.” 
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Any lengthened description of the Pyra- 
mids, and of the temples below the level 
of their base which have been excavated 
in late years, is as much beyond me as it is 
unnecessary, there being many standard 
works in which they have been described 
and fully discussed. 

I must not omit to mention the Sphinx. 
I was really very much struck with it; and 
it seemed to me a fitting accompaniment 
to the place, couching at the feet as a guard 
to its wondrous companions; but I could 
not by any means realize the glowing de- 
scriptions that had been written about the 
sublime repose and mysterious beauty of 
the face. 

It wants, I suppose, a more poetical im- 
agination than I possess, and I was very 
much inclined to laugh, remembering what 
I had read, and contrasting it with what I 
saw. 

It was past ten o’clock when my friend 
and I sat down to make our breakfast, 
under the shade of one of the angular 
sides of the Great Pyramid, and we agreed 
that we had been well repaid for our early 
ride. 

If we could only have got rid of the 
Arabs, we should have been happy; but 
these vagabonds destroy one’s pleasure; 
from the time of a traveller’s arrival until 
his departure, there is one incessant round 
of quarrelling and attempt at extortion. 
Not content with the authorized plunder 
through their sheikh, their whole object is 
by worrying, or bullying, to get an addi- 
tional payment as baksheesh to themselves 
individually. 

Our dragoman wisely advised us to leave 
our money at home, and stipulated that 
we should make no payments except 
through him, and by this arrangement, 
and firmness of bearing (with some help 
perhaps from the sight of a stout ash stick 
I usually carry), we at last got rid of them, 
the appearance of some fresh victims, who 
arrived as we were preparing to mount, 
accelerating their departure. 

If Ismail would only exterminate these 
Ishmaelites, as his grandfather did the 
Mamlooks, I do not think any one would 
object. 

The route affords a very good idea of 
the cultivated country of Lower Egypt, 
and of the importance and wonderful effect 
of the inundation of the Nile. Canals 
and water-courses crossed in every direc- 
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tion, and wherever the waters had receded 

sufficiently to give a footing, fellaheen 

were to be seen splashing through the soft 
alluvial soil, sowing seed broadcast. 

The deposit looks like rich black mud, 
and wherever it covers the sand a boglike 
earth is formed, resembling the stuff we 
put into garden-beds for azaleas and rho- 
dodendrons. Cotton and sugar-cane, with 
maize and Indian corn, seemed to be the 
principal crops in cultivation, while the 
quantity of date-palms told of the land of 
the Arab and the Desert. We recrossed 
the river much as we crossed, except in 
having to pole up a long way against the 
current, to enable us to fetch our landing 
on the other side. Some little difficulty 
about the entree, and the wish to get back 
pretty early prevented our visiting the 
Nileometer. 

They say it is now just as Herodotus de- 
scribed it, but (though three thousand 
years is a respectable antiquity) it is a ju- 
venile compared to the Pyramids of Ghizeh. 
We were very glad to get to the hotel about 
one, but too tired to go to the races held 
in the afternoon atthe Abassieh on the 
edge of the Desert. 

The Viceroy and his guests were there, 
but it was a very tame affair; a feeble copy 
of a French meeting, which is not saying 
much for it. The only fun was a drome- 
dary-race, and that, as the pace was only 
about six miles an hour, was not very ex- 
citing. A far more animating scene took 
place when my friend went to remove his 
traps to the hotel from our lodging, mine 
having come quietly beforehand. The 
question of payment for our night’s lodg- 
ing was not raised until his were removed. 
‘The old Frenchwoman demanded five 
pounds instead of a napoleon, and, assist- 
ed by the stout daughter, tried to impound 
the portmanteaus. 

At last, after a pitched battle, my friend, 
assisted by the dragoman (who had hover- 
ed on the skirts of the fight), issued trium- 
phant with bag and baggage, leaving the 
old lady on the floor, and the young one 
shouting for the police. He had, indeed, 
some fear of the cadi; but the landlord of 
the hotel, who made the bargain, went in 
and settled the matter. 

The evening was spent in rambling about 
the bazaars, brilliant with illuminations, 
and with an hour at the opera, to which 
the Khedive and his guests went in state. 
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house, said to have cost $400,000, and 
there was a tolerable opera and a very 
good ballet. I did not stay long, for after 
forty-three hours of excitement, out of 
which three only had been spent in bed, I 
felt the want of rest, and enjoyed my 
capital bed and very comfortable apart- 
ment at the Hote! de )’Orient, in which I 
was now located. 

I remained for three days longer at Cairo. 
and saw all the usual sights—Joseph’s 
Well, the tombs of the Khalifs, the Mu- 
seum at Boulak, the Great Mosque, the 
scene of the destruction of the Mamlooks; 
but my great delight was the quaint, 
thoroughly Eastern bazaars, and the mag- 
nificent view from the Imambarrah, where 
I went every afternoon to see the sun set. 

Lhoped to have accomplished a visit to 
the ancient Heliopolis, the Ruins of Mem- 
phis, and the Pyramids of Sakarah, but 
from the state of the country was unable 
to accomplish it, the roads being generally 
broken up by the inundation. From the 
citadel one could see how generally this 
affects the country. 

The view was indeed exceedingly inter- 
esting. In one unbroken sweep for three 
parts of the circle you see a highly culti- 
vated country intersected in every direc- 
tion with canals, the Nile flowing in a 
grand volume across it; the city itself, 
with its picturesque mosques and count- 
less minarets, forming an inside ring, as it 
were, of which your standpoint is the cen- 
tre. In the distance beyond the Nile 
loomed up the gigantic forms of the Pyra- 
mids, and as far as the eye could reach in 
the middle distance were the smaller and 
more numerous Pyramids of Sakarah. 
Behind you the panorama was closed by a 
range of sand-hills, bringing the Desert up 
to the very gates of Cairo. 

The most beautiful effect, however, was 
that of the setting sun, throwing its slant- 
ing beams on the towers and minarets of 
the city, lighting up the scene with a rosy 
glow, and the extraordinary appearance 
given by it to the Pyramids themselves. 

As the sun set, its edge almost touched 
the Great Pyramid, and the change from 
the flood of crimson light in which they 
glowed, showing each line and angle with 
wonderful accuracy, to a black sombre 
mass, as the sun sank below the horizon, 
was very striking. 


It was a very elegant and commodious . 
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A MANDARIN OF THE FIFTH BUTTON. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


“Now, Julie, my love! Ido wish you 
would try and be a little more dignified. I 
am sure your Uncle Parke likes young girls 
to be quiet and lady-like.”’ 

“No doubt of it, the ugly old thing!” I 
answered, with an irreverent glance toward 
the portrait of a grave-looking gentleman, 
which hung over the mantel. 

My sister Jane put on one of her most 
horrified expressions. 

‘*My dear,’ she managed to say, ‘‘do 
you know you are speaking of a Mandarin 
of the Fifth Button?” 

“If it were the forty-fifth, I wouldn’t 
care!’ I answered, pettishly. ‘‘I’m tired 
of having Uncle Parke quoted as authority 
for everything you think proper for me to 
do. How do you knoay what he likes or 
dislikes? You haven’t seen him for four- 
teen years.” 

“True. ButI have always correspond- 
ed not with him alone, but with Cousin 
James and his wife; and you know Uncle 
Parke has always made his home with 
them, ever since he has been in China; 
and they say he is a model in morals and 
deportment, spending all his leisure hours 
with his books, improving his mind. Be- 
sides, when I was young he used to lecture 
me for being too hoydenish. As he is com- 
ing home so soon, I wish particularly for 
you to improve, that you may appear well 
in his eyes.”’ 

Jane rose and folded her work, prepara- 
tory to going out to order dinner, and I sat 
musing over her words. If Uncle Parke 
had regarded her as a hoyden, what would 
he think of me? As far as I was concerned, 
I didn’t care in the least; but mamma and 
Jane expected so much ef me, it seemed a 
pity to disappoint them altogether. 

Mamma was a widow; and Jane and I 
resided with her in the pretty cottage 
which papa had left us. Jane was my 
father’s daughter by a former marriage, 
and only five years younger than mamma; 
looking, in reality, the older of the two. 
She was tall and thin, with straight black 
hair and stern gray eyes. 

Jane had always been very kind to me, 
in her own way, for ske had a way of her 


own, and a fancy, too, that no other way 
was quite equal to it. Mamma and she 
taught me altogether, she mathematics 
and the more solid branches of learning, 
and mamma music and drawing. 

Mamma’s name was Jane also; and as 
sister called her by it, and 1 saw but little 
of society when a child, I did not havea 
very vivid idea of how the relationship 
stood between them. I had received the 
general impression, however, that step- 
mothers were always grave and stern; and 
asa lady once remarked in my hearing 
that Jane made an excellent stepmother, 
I thought sister was the Jane she meant, 
and that she was mine. So, one day, soon 
afterward, when, as an especial favor, little 
Minnie Beach, from across the way, was 
invited to spend the afternoon with me, I 
informed her, very sagely, that Jane was 
my stepmotber. 

**O, you igner’nt thing!’ she answered. 
“Your mamma is Jane’s stepmother, and 
Jane is a cross old maid!” 

“She isn’t!’ 1 contradicted. ‘‘She is 
my stepmother!” 

We disputed, unti] Jane came in to see 
what was the matter. 

**O you wicked girl!’ Jane exclaimed, 
when informed of the true state of affairs; 
but [didn’t know whether she was apos- 
trophizing Minnie or me. 

Uncle Parke, the oracle of the family, 
was Jane’s uncle, being her mother’s 
youngest brother. He was, consequently, 
no relative of mamma’s or mine. But as 
he was about Jane’s age, and had resided 
with my father until he reached his twen- 
tieth year, he seemed like a brother other 
than an uncle. I had been his especial 
pet as a child, though only five years old 
when he left for China. There he re- 
mained for a number of years, money- 
gathering; and Jane recounted his success 
to the neighbors, until I was heartily wea- 
ry of the thrice-told tale. 

One day a letter came for Jane; and 
upon reading it, she called to mamma, in a 
very excited tone. 

“What do you think?” she asked. 

Mamma didn’t know. 
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“Uncle Parke is a Mandarin of the Fifth 
Button!’ she proclaimed. 

Mamma was astonished. 

* What is that, Jane?” I asked. 

“What is what, Julie?” 

Why—a Mandarin, you know.”’ 

** Well, my dear, a Chinese Mandarin is 
a governor, you see—and Uncle Parke—” 

‘But what does the fifth button mean ?” 

“You know, Julie, that the Chinese are 
a peculiar race—”’ 

“Yes, Jane.” 

“And—in all probability—Uncle Parke 
wears five buttons upon his coat; don’t 
you see ?” 

“ Of course,” I responded, dubiously, for 
I didn’t wish to be considered stupid; but 
to this day I have a rather confused notion 
as to what a Mandarin of the Fifth Button 
is. 

Uncle Parke, however, went on writing 
and sending us presents, just the same as 
ever. He sent handsome shawls to mam- 
ma and Jane, and numberless trifles to me. 
There was a sandal-wood card-case, with 
the most wonderful of wonderful Chinese 
figures carved upon it. There was a set of 
bowls carved from one piece of stone, the 
outer one the size of a teacup, the smaller 
one no larger thanathimble. One article, 
however, which I liked best of all, wasa 
daintily-carved ivory workbox, with deli- 
cate ferns, and on each corner a perfect 
spray of lily-of-the-valley. It contained a 
variety of pretty sewing implements, among 
them a gold thimble with my name en- 
graved upon it. 

Uncle Parke used to write me often, and 
I answered about one out of every three of 
his letters. Once he wrote that it was a long 
time since he had received a picture of me, 
and he scarcely knew how I looked. 

I was hurried to a photograph gallery at 
once. Jane dressed me according to her 
own taste, and said I ought to wear a rose 
in my hair. She selected one, the largest 
she could find, I thought. I proposed to 
wear a small cabbage instead. Mamma 
reproved me, and the rose was placed over 
my left temple in triumph. 

The gallery was reached, and our errand 
made known to the polite clerk in waiting. 
An “Jmperial’’ was decided upon, and as 
the rooms chanced to be empty, I went in 
at ofce for a sitting. I took my place in 
the chair, and observed at once that the 
photographer was, to say the least, slightly 
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intoxicated. I whispered my fears to | 


Jane, who communicated them to mamma. 
But Uncle Parke must not be disappoint- 
ed; and Jane said the man undoubtedly 
understood his business. 

He came forward with a bow, to place 
me in position for a picture. His first 
movement angered me. He insisted that I 
should assume a belligerent attitude, with 
my head thrown baek. He gave me a dir- 
ty spot upon the wall to fix my eyes on, 
and then made a sudden dash at me with 
that old cannon (I can call it nothing else), 
telling me not to move. Next, he stood 
and stared at me for a full minute; then, 
spreading out his fingers like claws, he 
rushed toward me, and rumpled my front 
hair, saying it was too low over my fore- 
head. Jane thought so, too, and she went 
round on the other side of the curtain to 
take a look at me. I am not usually ner- 
vous, but under the united stare of Jane 
and the photographer 1 began to tremble. 
At last, just as I was boiling with rage, my 
tormentor stepped suddenly back, and 
with the remark, “ Pleasant expression 
and bright eye, if you please, miss,’’ he 
drew the cover off the cannon. 

You can imagine the result. Or, upon 
close reflection, I don’t think you can. 
When the proofs were taken, mamma was 
disappointed. ‘The artist praised the pic- 
ture as dignified and self-possessed, and 
Jane said the likeness was excellent. So, 
leaving orders for a certain number, we 
went home. 

When the pictures arrived, I did not ex- 
pect to be satisfied, but I was utterly un- 
prepared for the sight. My head was 
thrown back so far the cords stood out on 
my usually smooth neck. My nose, chin 
and cheekbones were sharpas wedges. My 
nose (which turned up naturally) stood at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, chin fifty- 
five, and cheekbones sixty. My eyes were 
rolled up—well, an old warhorse sniffing 
the battle breeze would have looked tame 
beside that picture. Then, when the pho- 
tographer rumpled my curls, he made a 
deep part at one side of my head, which 
gave me the appearance of being slightly 
bald. And over all this, that rose sat, calm 
as a May morning. 

I was about to dash the picture into the 
fire, but mamma and Jane stopped me. 
Jane said they were not so bad as they 
might be, and for her part, she thought 
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they had a very intellectual expression. 
They certainly looked older than I did, 
but, in all probability, it was a foreshadow- 
ing of what I might become a few years in 
the future, if I succeeded in toning down 
my wild ways. 

Mamma sighed. I think she greatly pre- 
ferred me as I was. Jane’s decision was 
final, however, and one of the pictures was 
sent to Uncle Parke. Jane enclosed it, 
and had the magnanimity to say she hardly 
thought it did me justice. 

We heard nothing from it for some time. 
One afternoon, as I was returning from a 
walk, I was informed that a box had ar- 
rived, sent by the Mandarin. Jane eagerly 
unpacked it, and finally unearthed a paint- 
ing, finely executed, but singular-looking 
in the extreme. As I observed it more 
closely, I was horrified at the familiar look 
the thing had. But when I read Uncle 
Parke’s letter to me, 1 was exasperated. 
Thinking to please me, he had taken my 
picture to some celebrated Chinese artist, 
and had this portrait painted from it. An 
attempt had evidently been made to tone 
down the expression, for a sickly smile 
clung to the mouth; but the whole effect 
was horrible, at least, in my estimation. 

Mamma was flattered, though she said 
she wished the photograph had been truer; 
but satisfaction beamed upon every linea- 
ment of Jane’s countenance. 

“We will take Uncle Parke’s picture 
down,”’ she said to mamma, “and hang it 
by Julie’s, in that recess beyond the bay- 
window. Then we will have a bronze 
bracket put up just between them, with 
that little Parian Cupid upon it.”’ 

Mamma was willing; but for once I set 
down my foot. 

“Tf you do,” I cried, ‘I'll not step my 
foot inside the parlor while they are there! 
What would the people think of it? And 
what would Uncle Parke think if he could 
see it?” 

Mamma and Jane began to expostulate. 

wouldn’t care,’’ I said, ‘‘if you would 
let people think Uncle Parke was married, 
and this his Chinese wife. But you will be 
sure to tell the whole story to every person 
who calls.” 

“For shame!’ cried mamma and Jane 
in one breath. ‘‘ No one could fail to rec- 
ognize it.’’ 

“ Let us call in Sally,” I retorted, “and 
see if she knows who it is.” 


They agreed, and our maid-of-all-work 
was summoned to our presence. 

“Now, Sally,” said Jane, in her most. 
dignified manner, “here is a beautiful por- 
trait which has been sent us. I want you 
to inspect it closely, and see if you recog- 
nize the original.” 

Yes’m,” Sally responded, without hav- 
ing the slightest idea as to the meaning of 
Jane’s words, but eyeing the picture with 
the air of a connoisseur. “It’s powerful 
nice, mem.”’ 

** But who do you think it is, Sally?’ I 
asked. 

“Well, mem, I don’t know; but I think 
it might be the Queen o’ Sheby, p’r’aps.’’ 

Jane dismissed Sally, with a very grave 
face, but I laughed in the manner which 
Jane so often denominated unlady-like. 

“T think, Jane,’”’ said mamma, “ we had 
better hang the picture over the mantel in 
the back parlor.” 

This was something of a compromise, for 
Uncle Parke’s hung over the mantel in the 
front parlor; so Jane readily consented. 

Soon afterward we received a letter from 
the Mandarin, saying he was quite satisfied 
with the fortune he had acquired, and, be-. 
ing tired with his life in China, we might 
expect him in a month or two, as he in- 
tended to settle down with us quietly, per- 
haps for the remainder of his life. 

Mamma and Jane were nearly wild with 
delight. It was springtime, and every 
nook and’corner of the house was eleaned 
thoroughly. He had left the time of his 
arrival in doubt, so every afternoon we 
were dressed in our best, and sat in state, 
awaiting his arrival. This was very te- 
dious; and one afternoon, when the sun 
shone warm and brightly, I grew quite 
desperate. 

**Mamma,” I said, haven't been 
down to the woods once this spring. I 
know the violets are in blossom, and the 
cowslips and wood-anemone; all the pretty 
spring flowers are out, and I want to go 
and gather some.” 

‘**But Uncle Parke might come while 
you are gone, and perhaps he wouldn’t like 
you to be absent when he was expected.” 

“T don’t care what he likes!’ 1 an- 
swered, crossly. ‘‘ I’m tired of springing 
up every time the bell rings, and of keep- 
ing on my good face so long.” 

“Your face don’t look very good just 
now,” interrupted Jane. “If Uncle Parke 
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were to see such an expression upon it, I’m 
sure he would be shocked.” 

**T hope he would! but I don’t think it 
possible, after he has seen that picture,” I 
retorted. 

*O Julie!’ exclaimed mamma. 

“ Why-y-y!” cried Jane. 

“Uncle Parke has been so kind,’’ re- 
marked mamma. 

“*T’m sure he’s no uncle of mine; and I 
am glad he isn’t, for I’m just tired hearing 
of his perfections.” 

**Now, Julie, you are very ungrateful,” 
said mamma. ‘He has always been as 
good to you as though he was your relative ; 
and he is such an excellent man, too.”’ 

“And a Mandarin of the Fifth Button!’ 
added Jane, by way of clinching the 
argument. 

“He has been oppressively kind, I 
know,” I answered, stiffly. ‘‘ But I don’t 
see how that interferes with my going 
down to the woods. I'll wear my old pink 
dress, and Jane’s sunbonnet, and wear 
gloves—” 

“The dress don’t come down to the tops 
of your boots,” said Jane, though she was 
mollified at the thought of my willingness 
to wear the sunbonnet, which was one of 
her weaknesses. ‘I dare say, too, you 
would walk in, mud and all, just after Un- 
cle Parke arrived.” 

I promised to return by the back door, 
aud Jane relented. I set out, though I 
may as well remark that my sunbonnet was 
hung upon a fence-rail as soon as I was out 
of sight, and I proceeded the remainder of 
the way, which was partially shaded, with- 
out it. I soon reached the wood, and be- 
gan to gather the flowers with a good will. 
At last I came to a pretty little plant, 
which grew near the brook. Its green 
leaves were delicate, its flowers a pale pink, 
with a spot of deep crimson at the base of 
each petal. 

Jane would know the name, I knew, 
and if I could only get it, root and all, it 
would be so pretty for my bed of mosses 
and ferns. I looked around for a bit of 
stick to loosen the soil about it, as I dis- 
liked to put my hands into the earth, know- 
ing how anxious Jane and mamma were 
for my hands to appear white, just now. 
So I dug deeply around it, and placed my 
tiny lever firmly beneath it, in order to 
raise the root gently. The soil was soft 


and light, and as LI bent down, pressing 


upon the end of the stick rather suddenly, 
the flower disappeared over my shoulder, 
and a shower of sand flew into my eyes, 
almost blinding me for a moment. 

I dipped my handkerchief into the brook, 
and washed my face, but I could not re- 
move all the sand from my eyes. It pained 
me so unmercifully that I hastily gathered 
up my flowers, the dearly-bought plant 
among them, and hastened home. I found 
the sunbonnet very acceptable, as it shaded 
my eyes from the light. Remembering my 
promise to Jane, I entered by the kitchen 
door. Sally was not to be found. I called 
her, but the house was quite still. So, 
thinking it altogether improbable that Un- 
cle Parke had arrived, I proceeded to the 
parlor, sunbonnet and all. 

Uncle Parke had arrived. I stood aghast 
at first, but the pain in my eye made me 
desperate, so I was obliged to brave it out. 

““Mamma,”’ I cried, ‘‘ there is sand in 
my eye, and it almost blinds me!” 

“This comes from your wretched pro- 
pensity for diggivg in the mud!’ said 
Jane, severely. Uncle Parke, so 
mortified that you should see her in this 
plight!” 

“*T haven’t seen her yet,’’ replied a pleas- 
ant voice, ‘‘ though I have a fine view of 
her sunbonnet.”’ 

“And he shall not, until I’m properly 
dressed to appear before a Mandarin,” I 
retorted. ‘‘ Do, please, mamma, see if you 
cannot remove this dirt from my eye!’ 

Jane rushed frantically toward me. She 
caught up her apron, all puffs and ruffles, 
and commenced a vigorous rubbing upon 
the outside of my eyelid, for I closed my 
eye as tightly as possible. Her apron was 
linen, as she said, but starched so stiffly it 


. seemed to cut like a sharp knife. 


“Ow-w!” I screamed, with pain. 

“You forget how tender the eye is, 
Jane,” said Uncle Parke, coming forward. 
“Let me see if I cannot relieve you, 
Julie.” 

I stood perfectly still, I don’t know why. 
He raised the upper lid carefully, and 
touched it gently with a soft handkerchief, 
which he drew from his pocket. 

“ Here it is,” he said; ‘“asharp bit of 
sand, fairly imbedded within the lid. I 
don’t wonder it pained you.” 

I thanked him, and ran away to dress. 
Jane came up to assist me, and although I 


fully expected a scolding, she didn’t give 
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me one cross word. I began to feel very 
penitent in consequence. 

“I’m sorry I annoyed you so, Jane,’’ I 
said, “but my eye pained me dreadfully, 
and I didn’t think he was here.” 

“Never mind,” she answered, in a re- 
signed voice, as though she could have ex- 
pected nothing better of me. 

I was soon ready; and as she went down 
stairs first, I was obliged to follow, ina 
dignified manner. 

“This is our naughty Julie, Uncle 
Parke,’”’ she said, as we entered the parlor. 

He wasn’t the kind of a man I expected 
to meet, at all. Of medium height, with 
a full broad chest, brown, but shapely 
hands, a good, though not handsome face, 
and the merriest eyes in the world. 

“Why, your picture doesn’t look like 
you in the least,’’ I said, as he rose to meet 
me. 

“And your picture doesn’t look in the 
least like you,” he replied. ‘Aren’t you 
going to kiss me ?”’ 

**No, indeed.”’ 

“Then I shall kiss you.” 

And he did, in the most matter-of-fact 
way in the world. 

I was glad he was not going to be senti- 
mental. He chatted upon subjects which 
interested us all, and when he had heard 
the history of my wild flower, offered to set 
it out for me, to my surprise. 

After this, we were the very best of 
friends. I soon learned that he was not 
inclined to check my gayety, and that I 
could address him with more freedom of 
manner than I could Jane. Besides, he 
would amuse me, sometimes for hours, 
with sketches of his life in China, told ina 
careless easy way, aud really charming be- 
cause they were so free from egotism. He 
was fond of music, too; and he liked my 
pet authors, which was something Jane 
never did. 

But once in a while, from a feeling of 
perversity, I would treat him with appar- 
ent indifference; it seemed to annoy Jane 
so, and I didn’t wish him to think I was 
trying to captivate him, either. To my 
surprise he never seemed to notice my 
“spells,” as Jane called them. If I was 
affable, so was he; if I was reserved, he 
took himself off until I was glad to act my 
natural self again. Jane treated me pre- 
cisely like a little child, too young to be- 
have properly. 


One afternoon we were all seated in the 
parlor, Uncle Parke talking, as usual. I 
was working upon a piece of embroidery, 
and had my workbox beside me, the one 
Uncle Parke had given me. 

*“ Julie!’ said Jane, suddenly (she had 
an abrupt way of speaking always), “I 
don’t believe you ever thanked uncle for 
that workbox. You can’t imagine how 
she prizes it,’’ turning to him. 

He looked up with a curious half-teasing 
expression upon his face which I could 
never meet with composure. I felt the 
blood tingle to my forehead, and stam- 
mered out that it was so daintily carved it 
looked like frostwork. 

A word from him would have dismissed 
the subject, but, though he knew I was 
waiting for it, he left Jane and I to settle 
it between ourselves. 

**You cannot guess what she said about 
it,” continued Jane, unheeding my frowns 
and mute telegrams for her to desist. 

Still he was silent, though there was a 
merry twinkle in his eye. 

**She said it would be delightful to eat 
from, dishes of carved ivory like it, but I 
suggested that very likely they would not 
hold soup.” 

Jane laughed as she remembered the 
remarkable wit she had displayed upon 
the occasion referred to. I was growing 
angry with both of them. 

** How can you, Jane!’ I replied, cross- 
ly. ‘It is of no consequence to Uncle 
Parke what I thought or said about it; and 
besides, I was not thinking of soup, I 
meant fruit.”’ 

“Strawberries and cream,’’ suggested 
Jane. 

Perhaps I ought to pause here and apolo- 
gize for my temper, but I wont, I’ll only 
tell the truth. 1 rose angrily, for between 
the two I was almost crazy, and quickly 
taking my work from the box, I tossed it, 
not very gently, upon Jane’s lap. 

Take it, Jane!’ Leried. You would 
appreciate it more highly than I could, 
possibly.”’ 

Jane was horrified. I would have left 
the room, but she stopped me. 

‘Julie!’ she said, with the look and 
tone of a martyr, ‘‘I know you are far 
from perfect, of course, but I really wish 
you would be more circumspect before 
your uncle. You've no idea, uncle, how 
faithfully her mother and myself have la- 
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bored to make her a good and useful 
young woman. She really used to bea 
very tractable child, but since you have 
come she seems to try to behave as dis- 
agreeably as possible in your presence. I, 
for my part, cannot account for her strange 
behaviour. She certainly owes you an 
apology for her rudeness this afternoon; 
though for myself,’’ looking still more mar- 
tyr-like, “‘ I forgive her freely.” 

“Don’t, Jane!’ I cried. “ Don’t for- 
give me, for pity’s sake! I’m sure I could 
not bear 

** You are angry now, Julie,’ said Jane, 
loftily. ‘‘ But,’? in a condescending tone, 
“TI know you will be bitterly sorry for 
what you have said to-morrow, for you 
really have a good heart, notwithstanding 
your wildness. Of course,” returning to 
her affected martyrdom, “I never expected 
you to be grateful to me for my teachings, 
though I will say I was quite unprepared 
for this outbreak.” 

To be candid, I was heartily ashamed of 
myself. Still I would not show it before 
Uncle Parke. Jane rose to leave the room. 

“TIT am glad, for your mother’s sake,’’ 
she said, “‘that she was spared this scene. 
I certainly do not feel called upon to re- 
prove you further, but I hope your Uncle 
Parke will consider it his duty to advise 
you. Really, Uncle Parke, your words 
might have an effect upon her mind.” 

Uncle Parke answered, very gravely: 

**Perhaps they may. I will take your 
advice, Jane, upon the first opportunity.” 

This was too much. I threw myself 
down in an easy-chair in the corner, bur- 
ied my face in my handkerchief, and be- 
gan tosob. Jane left the room, and Uncle 
Parke came and stood beside my chair. 

“T wish you would begin your lecture at 
once,” I sobbed, ‘‘ and let it be brief as 
possible 

His only reply was to lay his hand light- 
ly upon my head. 

“Don’t touch me!” Icried. “I despise 
you! I just hate the very sound of your 
name !’’ 

“Have I ever lectured you in any way, 
child ?” he asked. 

I did not answer; but he waited until I 
was obliged to say, ‘‘ No, not in words.” 

“Or in actions. And I never will, so 
long as yeu are your natural self. But you 
were not half as angry with Jane just now 
as she believes.” 
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I had three thoughts to run away, and 
four to sit still. He waited a moment, 
and then picked me up out of the chair as 
if I had been across child, and perched 
me upon his knee. Then he drew my tear- 
stained handkerchief from my hands, and 
coolly put it in his pocket. 

**T wouldn’t sob any more,” he said. 

Upon the whole, I concluded I wouldn’t ; 
so I stopped and looked at him in sheer as- 
tonishment. 

“Now,” he said, quietly, “‘ I wish you to 
tell me why you hate the sound of my 
name.” 

** Because—”’ 

** Tell me.” 

“Well, when I was little, mamma and 
Jane never threatened me with dark clos- 
ets, or anything like that, but made you 
my bugbear instead. I must not talk loud, 
for you fancied dignified ladies. I must 
not cry, because you disliked babies. Af- 
terward, I was not allowed to cultivate 
flowers, for you admired pretty hands; and 
I must not—” 

“That will do,” he smiled. ‘I don’t 
wonder you disliked me. But did it never 
occur to you that I was not in the least to 
blame for this ?”’ 

**T don’t know.” 

** You see, don’t you, that I knew noth- 
ing about it?” 

“Then you do not approve their course ?”” 

‘Have I seemed to do so at any time 
since my return ?”’ 

1 stopped to think. 

“But you had that dreadful picture 
painted for me,” I said, at last, determined 
to quarrel if I could. 

He laughed. 

“How was I to know it was so unlike 
you?” he asked. 

“You might have guessed.” 

“Perhaps I might. It certainly looks 
like Jane.” 

**T know it, and that is one reason why 
she admires it so much.”’ 

‘*Suppose you make her a present of it 
for a peace-offering, and suggest that she 
should hang it in her own room, where 
she cowd enjoy it more fully.” 

**T should be delighted to do so, if you 
wouldn’t care. I know mamma dislikes it 
almost as much as I do.” 

“Jane must have itthen. And we will 
have one painted that resembles you, if 
possible.”’ 
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“ We 9? 

“Certainly. You and I. But before 
we leave the subject, I wish to know if 
you have any other reason to dislike me, or 
to find fault with my behaviour.” 

*“You promised Jane that you would 
lecture me. Can you explain that away?” 

“IT think you misunderstood me. I said 
I hoped my words might have an effect 
upon your mind, and I hope they will.” 

“You seemed to assent to all that Jane 
said, and she thought you were going to 
reprove me. She wished you to do so, and 
you said you would at your first op- 
portunity.” 

“What if I did?’ laughing. “I only 
desired to get her out of the room, for you 
were in no mood to take a scolding, and 
besides, I wished to speak with you alone.” 

‘What did you mean by taking me from 
my chair so unceremoniously, and perch- 
ing me upon your knee without as much as 
saying by your leave ?’. 

“The spirit moved me, I suppose.”’ 

“Tt was a very undignified thing fora 
Mandarin of the Fifth Button to do.” 

“Don’t call me by that ridiculous name 
again,” he said, seeming annoyed. 

“Uncle Parke, then.” 

“But I’m not your uncle, child,” with a 
half frown still upon his face. 

** You seem like one, however.” 

“Dol? Do you think I seem very old, 
Julie?” he asked, quickly. 

“No, you don’t seem old, only likea 
relative.”’ 

“You don’t appear to me atall likea 
niece to me.”’ 

very sorry, sir, I’m sure.’’ 

For the first time since I had known him, 
he seemed ill at ease. 

“ Julie,” he said, at last, “it isn’t be- 
cause I don’t love you that I dislike you to 
call me uncle; I want to be something 
nearer—I want you for my little wife.” 

Ten minutes before I should have been 
struck dumb with astonishment at this 
proposal, but now I was scarcely surprised. 

** You don’t love me,”’ I said, seriously. 

His reply was oral, though articulate; 
and he repeated it until I began to believe 
him. 

“O my rouge!’ I cried. 

“A false alarm!’ he laughed, drawing 
my still moist handkerchief from his pock- 
et. ‘It was all washed off long ago.” 

Then he grew more serious, and looked 


like a man who was very much in earnest, 

“T want to know if you love me,’ he 
said. 

‘**T—respect you very much, I’m sure.” 

He shook his head. His lips were grave, 
but his eyes were smiling. I tried to hide 
my face, but he placed his hand gently un- 
der my chin and drew it up, scanning every 
feature. 

** Respect is not the word I want,” he said, 

** How can I tell you?’ I asked, begin- 
ning to feel frightened. ‘ I’ve not thought 
much about it until lately.” 

“* Then you can tell me the better. Come, 
Birdie, you surely do not fear me, and one 
little word isn’t hard to say. Do you love 
me ?”” 

“T believe—’”’ 

listening, dear.” 

“T do.” 

“You blessed little darling!” he said, 
drawing me close to his great heart. ‘I 
think I can prove to you that I love you 
better than anything else in the world.” 

An hour afterward mamma and Jane 
came into the room. I sprang down from 
Parke’s knee, but he caught my hand and 
drew it through his arm, as he rose to his 
feet. Mamma looked surprised, but Jane’s 
face was radiant with delight. She was so 
glad she almost looked beautiful, and I 
felt dreadfully ashamed for being so cross 
to her. 

* Jane,” said Parke, with a smile, ‘‘ you 
must not scold Julie any more, for she has 
promised to be my wife.” 

“Which Jane do you mean?’ asked 
mamma, laughing. 

** Both,” he answered. 

“He means me,” said sister Jane, hug- 
ging me very clese; “‘ and I never will.’’ 

She has kept her word, for the one great 
desire of her life—to see Parke’s wife—is 
gratified. 


Memory may be strengthened by making 
free use of the pen in taking notes while 
reading, and afterward, by aid of the notes, 
recalling the subject matter read. One rarely 
forgets a vivid picture, whether a purely in- 
tellectual vision, or portrayed on canvas. 
So, if one will allow the mind to dwell on 
what it reads till a distinct impression is 
received, the memory will be likely w re 
tain this impression. Deliberate and care 
ful readers remember what they read, 
while rapid and careless readers forget. 
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“Mary, this is folly; nay worse than 
folly; itis a blind infatuation with an un- 
worthy fancy.” 

The girl looked up, startled, and the man 
continued, ‘‘ Yes, Mary, in spite of your 
quiet patience, I have guessed your secret 
all these years, and I have borne with you, 
hoping that time would tear the veil from 
your eyes and show him to you in his true 
light. But I have hoped in vain. You 
still obstinately hug your delusion to your 
heart, and further forbearance on my part 
would be weakness. My child, think what 
you are doing. Look at my gray hairs and 
failing strength. In the course of nature 
it is not probable that I shall be with you 
many more years. And your youth is pass- 
ing, too, Mary, and taking with it the 
power to bear unhurt the cold indifference 
of the world. You cannot be happy alone, 
Mary. Your nature is too gentle for it. 
You need a strong loving hand to help you 
over the rough spots of life. Without it 
you would shrink and wither, and suffer a 
thousand deaths before it came at last to 
rest you. Think of this, Mary. Think 
how I have loved you; think of my agony 
in leaving you to such a fate. Think of 
all,and do not let the memory of a base 
scoundrel blast your happiness forever.”’ 

The speaker, a kindly-looking, gray- 
haired man, bent over the woman, and laid 
his hand upon her bowed head. She did 
not speak, and after a moment he 
eqntinued: 

“Mark Eldon is a true, honest man. 
He loves you with all the strength of his 
nature. Your happiness will be his first 
and dearest care, and knowing it in his 
keeping I could die happy. O Mary, do 
not let that base miscreant stab me with a 
double-edged sword. Do not let him break 
your heart, as well as disgrace my name 
forever. Think of his ingratitude, his 
black—”’ 

The girl lifted her head hastily. 

“Stop! stop! in Pity’s name. If you 
can say those words I cannot hear them. 
O my dear guardian, how can it be, that 
you, so kind and good to every one, are so 
harsh and cruel to him! Think how long 
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ago it was. Think of those long years of 
remorse and probable suffering. Think of 
the time he played a happy babe at your 
knees; and if you cannot forgive him, at 
least think kindly.” 

She clasped his hand in both of hers, 
and looked appealingly at him; but his 
brow only grew dark, and he shut his teeth 
tightly as he replied: 

‘* Why should I think of him when every 
thought but makes me breathe a fresh 
curse upon him, undutiful son, dishonest 
man, and false lover! Think of him! Mr 
God, if I could but forget him, and the 
stain he has put upon me!” 

He clenched his hands and paced the 
floor rapidly a few moments; and then 
stopping by her again, said huskily: 

‘Pardon my vehemence, Mary; Ishould 
not have given vent to my feelings, but an 
ever-smouldering flame will sometimes 
burst out. But enough of it! Ten years 
have elapsed since Albert Markham’s 
name has passed my lips, and should I live 
fifty more, I swear it shall never pass them 
again. I renew my curse, and cast him 
off afresh, black-hearted traitor that he is. 
May he live a vagabond upon the earth, 
and may he suffer but a hundredth part of 
the agony he has inflicted upon me! No! 
no!” as Mary made an effort to speak, “I 
will hear no word for him. He is as if he 
had never lived. I blot him out forever! 
And now, Mary, daughter of my heart, I 
make a last appeal to you. Will youinflict 
another stab upon my wounded heart, and 
rob my last days of my only light? Ono, 
my child, you will not! Let me tell Mark 
Eldon you will be his wife, and to-morrow 
will indeed be a happy Thanksgiving to us 
all.” 

The pallor on Mary’s face grew marble- 
like, as rising she laid her hand on Mr. 
Markhawm’s arm and said: 

** Dear guardian, I will be Mark Eldon’s 
wife.”’” And before he could speak, she 
left the room. 

And now I must ask you to go back with 
me for a few moments, to some things that 
happened many years ago, and which will 
furnish a key to the above scene. 
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Henry Markham was left a widower 
early in life with one son, Albert; who in 
his infancy developed a precocity of mind 
and brightness of disposition that made 
him the pet and tyrant of all about him. 
By the time his childhood was passed he 
was fully convinced that the earth was 
made especially for him to live upon, and 
that it was entirely beneath his dignity to 
acknowledge the authority of any one, his 
father intluded. Things progressed in 
this way till he reached his twentieth year, 
and had become in every respect a very 
fast young man, when Mary Craige, an or- 
phan daughter of an old friend of Mr. 
Markham’s, became a member of their 
family. Mary was just sixteen, and as 
pure and noble by nature as she was fair 
in person. Albert was at once charmed 
by her, and the old story was acted over 
again, as it will be to the end of time—they 
loved each other. For atime Albert aban- 
doned his dissolute habits, and his fond 
unhappy father began to hope that the 
nobler part of his nature would rise above 
the weeds that overshadowed it, and as- 
sert itself master in the end. Vain hope! 
The fetters of vice, when once firmly fas- 
tened, cannot be thrown off at will. Al- 
bert would listen with penitent sorrow to 
Mary’s reproaches, and promise amend- 
ment, only at the first temptation to fall 
into the same vices again. But through 
all her love never faltered, and soon con- 
stituted the only shield between him and 
his father, whose forbearance had almost 
reached its limit. 

Thus things went on till Mary reached 
her nineteenth year, just ten years be- 
fore our story opens, when the old time- 
honored firm of Markham & Co. was 
brought to the brink of ruin by a heavy 
defalcation, and the crime lay between 
Mark Eldon their confidential clerk, and 
Albert Markham. ‘The world stood aghast 
—so stunned that it knew not upon which 
to cast the odium. But it was soon de- 
cided for it; Mark Eldon came forward 
and demanded the severest examiuation, 
and Albert Markham fled without a word 
of defence, or leaving a ciue by which to 
trace him. 

These were fearful days in the old town; 
so fearful that gossips spoke with bated 
breath, and people crossed over to the 
other side when Mr. Markham with the 
air of a stricken Roman passed by. And 


Mary, how did she stand the blow! As 
women of her nature always do—patient- 
ly, silently, with a resignation that was 
more pathetic than the wildest grief. The 
day after Albert’s flight, Mr. Markham 
called her to him and told her that he cast 
him off forever, and forbade her ever to 
mention his name. Mary bowed in obedi- 
ence to his command; and never, till the 
evening our story opens, had the subject 
been mentioned between them. 

Thanksgiving legs were mingling their 
ruddy glare with the sunbeams over the 
snow when Mary greeted her guardian at 
breakfast. 

“God bless you, my child!” said he, 
kissing her brow. ‘“ This is a true Thanks- 
giving to me, and may we have many more 
as bright. Mark called last evening after 
you left me to say that the young people 
are to have a grand sleighing party to-day, 
and to ask youto go withhim. I ventured 
to promise for you, and also asked him to 
come back here to supper, and to have a 
merry time in the evening. Do you like it, 
my dear?” 

Mary’s heart swelled almost to choking. 
The last time gayety was in the Markham 
House was in one of Albert’s repentant 
moods, when he had been the light and 
life of all. But she smothered her sigh, 
and said she was pleased; and he 
continued: 

**Mark will call this morning for his 
answer. Thank God, my child, that you 
have been able to make a noble man 
happy.” 

Mary bent over her plate in silence, and 
before Mr. Markham could say more, the 
door opened and the object of their con- 
versation entered. Mark Eldon was a man 
who could be described by one word—cor- 
rect. His books when offered at the time 
of the trouble were perfectly correct. The 
regret he expressed for Albert’s offence 
was correct. His after devotion to Mr. 
Markham was correct to a word. The 
persistent patience with which he had 
sued for Mary’s hand was correct, and the 
manner in whieh he stood looking at her 
from his cold brown eyes was correct in 
the extreme. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Markham,” said 
he, addressing himself to him first. “I 
hope I am not untimely.” 

**Not at all, Mark. I was just telling 
Mary of our plans for the day.” 
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“And she approves?’ he asked, with 
the correct amount of eagerness. Mary 
raised her eyes from her plate, and though 
she was as white as the china, she extend- 
ed her hand and said with a smile: 

“T am delighted, Mr. Eldon; nothing 
could be more charming.” 

“‘You are too kind; and he pressed a 
proper kiss upon her hand. Mary drew it 
away with a shudder she could not sup- 
press, and Mark seating himself at the ta- 
ble the meal proceeded with outward 
cheerfulness. 

The morning passed. The Thanksgiving 
turkey was eaten, and Mary stood waiting 
by her wrappings for the jingle of Mark’s 
sleighbells. 

By a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances she had not been alone with him 
since her conversation with Mr. Markham, 
and she now awaited him with that strange 
mixture of eagerness and dread with which 
we ulways meet the tragic moments of our 
lives. At last the bells sounded. She 
seized her furs with nervous haste, and a 
bright red burned in her cheeks. Mr. 
Markham opened the door. 

‘*Most ready, Mary? Mark says wrap 
up warm, for itis very cold.” Then seeing 
her brilliant cheeks and eyes, ‘* Why, child, 
how bright and happy you look. Mark 
will be dazzled quite out of his senses, 
poor fellow.” 

Mary smiled her answer, and following 
him out to the sleigh, was muffled up in 
the robes beside her lover. Away they 
went over the crisp white snow, Mark sit- 
ting correctly erect, and holding the reins 
at the proper angle, and Mary trying not 
to shrink away to the extreme edge of her 
seat. The party was to meet at a house 
about a mile distant from Markham, and 
they had ridden about half the distance in 
silence, when Mark, throwing himself a 
little out of the perpendicular in Mary’s 
direction, said: 

‘* Miss Mary, I wish to say a few words 
to you upon a subject deeply interesting to 
me, and which I dare to hope is not entire- 
ly indifferent to you.” 

He paused and Mary unmistakably 
shrank away without reply, at which a 
look half triumph half pain, came into 
his face; for, spite of his propriety, Mark 
Eldon had a heart and Mary filled all of it 
that he could spare from himself. ‘The si- 
lence lasted a moment, then he continued: 
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“Mr. Markham has been good enough to 
tell you of my feelings which could have 
been no secret, and it only remains for me 
to say myself that I love you, and ask you 
to be my wife.” 

He actually leaned over her as he said 
this, and his eyes were really tender. Poor 
Mary had reached the extreme limit of her 
seat, and could only sit and feel his breath 
upon her cheek till she found voice to 
reply: 

“Mr. Eldon, my guardian informed me 
of the honor you would do me, and I pre- 
sume before this he has told you my an- 
swer. 1 will be your wife, I cannot say 
that I love you; but as my guardian’s 
trusted friend, I respect you, and if this 
will satisfy you, I will do my duty by you 
as faithfully as lies in my power.” 

They were nearing the meeting-place, 
and as Mary ceased speaking the jingle of 
bells and merry laughter fell on their ears. 
Mark bent over and kissed her quickly, 
and by the time he had assumed his proper 
position, they were in the midst of the 
laughing merry party. There was the 
usual greeting, confusion and good-natur- 
ed discussing, and then the whole party 
dashed away, as merrily as though ‘care 
were a thing unknown. The destination 
of the party was a place about ten miles 
distant, where they were to warm them- 
selves aud return to Markham Houst in 
time for supper and the evening’s gayety. 

They reached the place safely, the reek- 
ing horses had cooled off in their blankets, 
the blooming girls had deepened their 
roses by the glowing stove over hot coffee, 
and stood waiting in their mufflers to begin 
their homeward journey. One by one they 
were snugly packed into their sleighs by 
anxious swains, and the party started away 
again over the snow, now dabbled here and 
there by the crimson stains of the setting 
sun. Mary and Mark were about the mid- 
dle of the train. They had travelled near- 
ly a mile when one of the rear sleighs sud- 
denly broke out of line, and endeavored to 
pass them, striking, as it did so, the back 
of their sleigh, and nearly overturning it. 
Mark instantly passed the reins to one 
hand, and seized Mary with the other, at 
the same time throwing his weight on the 
opposite side of the sleigh and righting it. 
It was but the work of a moment, but that 
moment was too long. The horse, a very 
spirited animal, sprang forward as soon as 
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he felt the reins loosened, and before Mark 
could get him in hand again, he had taken 
the bit, and was plunging away at a mad 
rate. Without a word or acry, Mary clung 
to her seat, and Mark struggled bravely 
with the horse; but in vain; he could no 
more control him than the wind. On, on 
they went, till suddenly, striking a con- 
cealed stone, the sleigh turned over, throw- 
ing Mary out on the snow, but Mark, being 
entangled with the robes and reins, was 
dragged on with the vehicle. On, on, still 
faster, till suddenly, above the clash of the 
bells, a shrill whistle rang out, curdling 
the very air. But a few yards ahead lay 
the railroad, and down it came thundering 
an express train, at a rate that would 
catch and grind both horse and man to 
atoms, unless the hand of Providence itself 
stopped them before they reached it. On 
dashed the horse. On, on came the iron 
monster, while cries of horror rose from 
the sleighs following. Nearer, nearer! A 
moment more, and Mark Eldon would be 
in eternity, when like a flash a man sprang 
from the shadow of a bush, and seized the 
flying horse by the bridle. The animal 
reared and plunged, dragging the man 
from his feet, but he clung to him with an 
iron grip, and forced him back till the train 
went thundering by. The other sleighs 
soon came up. The horse was secured, 
and Mark taken from the ruins. Mary had 
been picked up, and found but slightly 
hurt; but Mark presented a sorry sight, 
eut and bleeding, and wholly insensible. 
Fortunately a house was near; they carried 
him to it, and in a short time he revived. 
He looked vacantly about him a moment, 
and then seeing the physician at his side, 
he motioned him to lean near him. He 
did so, and in an eager whisper Mark asked: 

“Am I badly hurt? Will I die?” 

“ Of course not, my dear fellow,” replied 
the doctor, with the professional cheerful- 
ness the occasion demanded. ‘“ You will 
be all right in a few days.” 

But Mark looked sternly at him. 

“This is no time for jesting, doctor; tell 
me truly, as you expect one day to die.” 

The doctor’s face grew grave. 

“T cannot say, Eldon. You are hurt 
badly. You may recover, and a few hours 
may end all.’’ 

A groan burst from Mark, and he closed 
his eyes. A moment, and he opened them, 
and looking eagerly around, said: 
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“Mary! Where is she? Is she hurt?” 

Mary came to the bedside and took his 
hand. His eyes lighted as he looked at 
her, and turning again to the doctor, he 
asked, appealingly: 

“Am I so very bad ?” 

The doctor shook his head. He looked 
again at Mary, and his face worked as 
though moved by a fearful struggle. The 
doctor held a stimulant to his lips, and 
then, as though possessed of sudden 
strength, he half rose, and still holding 
Mary by the hand, said, clearly: 

“Listen to me, all, for I fear my end is 
near, and I cannot carry to my grave the 
weight of the crime that has borne me 
down for years. Hear me now. Onmy 
soul, as a dying man, 1 speak truth. Al- 
bert Markham is an innocent man. I did 
the deed!’ 

He paused a moment, and then catching 
his breath, continued: 

*“T hated him and loved her, and knew 
that while he was in my path I could not 
win her. I determined to destroy him, 
andIdidit. Ha! whatis that!’ And he 
fell back fainting, as, pushing back the 
crowd, there stood at his pillow the man 
who had saved him—Albert Markham! 

A deathlike silence reigned a moment, 
and then Albert Markham, turning to the 
crowd, said, slowly: 

“You heard him! He spoke truly. He 
did the deed. I knewit, but he had done 
his work so skillfully that I was powerless 
to prove it; and what weight would my 
testimony have beside his! I was ruined, 
and not daring to face my fate, I fled. 
For ten long years I have been a homeless 
wanderer, bitterly repenting the sins of my 
youth in remorse and suffering. Many a 
night have I slept with no shelter but the 
heavens, my last thought being a prayer to 
open my eyes no more on earth. But 
death comes not to such wretches asI. A 
few months ago a wild homesickness seized 
me, and urged by a power I could not re- 
sist, I'®urned my feet this way, hoping that | 
outside in my dark desolation I might 
catch the glow of their Thanksgiving fire, 
and hear the echo of their mirth. God 
knows, I hoped for nothing more! Can it 
be that this is real—no dream ?” 

And Albert Markham bowed his head in 
his hands and sobbed Ifke a boy, till soft 
fingers touched him, and a sweet voice 
said: 
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“Real, dear Albert, as the love that 
waits to welcome you home again. Come 
away from here. We can do no good, and 
think how long your father’s heart has 
ached!’ And leading him like a child, 
they went out together, and whirled away 
over the starlit snow to Markham House. 
The lights were flashing brightly from 
every window, and at the sound of their 
bells the door opened, and Mr. Markham 
appeared in it, the warm glow within fall- 
ing like a halo over his gray hair. A look 
of surprise came over his face when he 
saw the single sleigh containing Mary and 
a stranger; but before he could speak, she 
sprang from it, and laying her hands upon 
his shoulders, said: 

“By God’s goodness, dear guardian, I 
have brought youa joyous Thanksgiving. 
Albert home again, with name unsullied as 


your own.” And he looked up, to see his 
son standing with bowed head before him. 

There was no ball in Markham House 
that night, but the lamps burned long and 
bright, and the hearts within beat lighter 
than ever dancers’ feet to music. There 
was one shade upon their happiness— 
Mark’s injury, and the pain that faith be- 
trayed ever gives. But even this was soon 
wiped away. A late messenger brought 
word that his injuries were not so serious, 
and that he would recover. And he did; 
and by a life of unfeigned faithfulness 
atoned for his past crime. 

Mary and Albert were soon married, and 
the old house is now bright with childish 
faces, which are never so merry and happy 
as when they gather around grandfather 
on Thanksgiving Day. 


IN SCHOOLDAYS. 


BY LUELLA VAN GRAFT. 


The sunlight fell in golden rays across the schoolroom floor; 
The morn was fair and beautiful, as oft in days before. 

A charmed spot this room to me, for here, day after day, 
My Roger came, and smiled to me, and stole my heart away. 


I tried to learn my lessons — impossible to do! 

For ever ’twixt my books and me came laughing eyes of blue; 
A wealth of light brown hair, and a face as frank as day; 

O Roger, Roger, smiling there, you stole my heart away! 


I tried to learn astronomy, but “ Jupiter” and “ Venus”’ 

Could not compare with his bright smiles, and brought no love between us. 
Geology I thrust aside —instead of rock and stone, 

I dreamed of pleasant summer woods, where. we two walked alone. 


With French, the same old story—I caught myself all day 
Dwelling with girlish fondness over the verb “ aimer.” 

And dreaded trigonometry, with “cosine”? and with “ sine,” 
Were slighted without pity, to bow at love’s fair shrine. 


O Roger, Roger, whence the spell, that in those days of old, 

You wove around my girlish heart with webs of magic gold? 

Each loving word, each witching smile, that gave such heaven to me, 
Is shrined within my heart of hearts—a lifelong memory. 


O, life was sweet, and life was fair, and love was in its prime. 

Our happy hearts went singing on, like birds at matin-time; 

And many fairy hopes we built, alas! some have their knelling, 

And buds have blasted on the bough that blithely then were swelling 


And many years have come and gone since that sad parting time, 
But memory dwells with loving tears on days of “auld lang syne;” 
And in my heart sweet tender thoughts reign all supreme for thee; 
God’s sunshine rest upon thee! God keep thee tenderly! 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER V. 

Iris on a glorious July afternoon that 
Colonel Mordaunt brings his wife to Fen 
Court. There is no railway station within 
ten miles of Priestley, but an open car- 
riage meets them on arrival at the nearest 
town, and as they roll homewards through 
long couutry lanes, bordered with hedges 
in which the bramble flower and the wood- 
bine have joined issue to pull the wild 
roses and the purple nightshade to the 
ground, Irene experiences a sense of silent 
calm which makes her believe that she has 
at last breasted successfully the billows of 
life, and emerged thence with the greatest 
good this world affords us in her hand— 
contentment! They have had along and 
tedious journey from Weymouth; the sun 
has been inconveniently warm, and the 
railway carriages filled with dust, and even 
good-natured people might be excused 
from feeling a little peevish or impatient 
by the close of the day; but Irene and 
Colonel Mordaunt seem admirably fitted to 
get on together. She is all gentle acqui- 
escence to anything he may propose (grati- 
tude and indifference being the principal 
ingredients in submission), and he is de- 
voted to his young wife, and has spent his 
time hitherto in anticipating her wishes, 
but in a manner so unobtrusive as to have 
rendered even the honeymoon agreeable to 
her. For, whatever may be the general 
opinion to the contrary, the honeymoon is 
not always the happiest part of married 
life; indeed, there are few instances of it 
in which both husband and wife are not 
secretly pleased when it is drawing toa 
close. Brides who are worshipped as di- 
vinities during the first week are apt to be- 
come exigeantes during the last three, and 
bridegrooms are sometimes forced to con- 
fess the melancholy truth that the “full 
soul loatheth the honeycomb.” I have 
known a seven days’ wife cry all the after- 
noon because her husband went to sleep on 
the sofa; and a freshly-made Benedict 
plead law, sickness, business, anything, in 
order to procure a run up to town during 
the fatal moon, and a few hours’ cessation 
from the continuous tax laid on his pa- 


tience, gallantry and temper. Many a mar- 
ried life that has ended in misery might 
have flowed on evenly enough had it not 
been for the injury done to a woman’s 
character during that month of blandish- 
ments and folly. It requires a strong 
mind to accept at their true worth all the 
nonsense a man talks and all the foolish 
actions of which he is guilty during those 
first rapturous moments of possession—and 
women, as arule, are not strong-minded. 
All the hyperbole of passion, which until 
then they have only heard in furtive lovers’ 
whispers, is now poured out boldly at their 
feet, and the geese imagine it to be a spec- 
imen or a promise of what their future life 
shall be. A fortnight sees the ardor 
cooled; in a month it has evaporated, and 
thenceforth they are judged, not as god- 
desses, but women. How few stand the 
test and can step down gracefully from the 
pedestal on which they have been unnat- 
urally exalted to the level of their hus- 
bands’ hearts, let the lives of our married 
acquaintances answer for us. But wheth- 
er it would prevent the final issue or not, it 
is nevertheless true that the happiness of 
many aman and woman would not come 
so quickly to a close, were the latter treat- 
ed with a little more discretion during the 
honeymoon. As husbands intend to go on 
so should they begin. A woman is a suspi- 
cious animal; her experience is small, her 
views are narrow, her range of sight limit- 
ed; and more men have been whined, and 
teased, and irritated out of their love than 
stormed out of it. There is no more mis- 
erable mistake in life than to attempt to 
warm up a fading passion: rechauffes are 
never worth much, but this style of re- 
chauffe pays the worst of all. If wives 
would be reasonable, they will take all 
that is offered them; but never stoop to 
extract an unwilling avowal of affection, 
which will burn none the brighter for be- 
ing dragged to the light of day. A little 
happy indifference is the best possible 
medicine for a drooping love; and the in- 
junction to “leave them alone and they'll 
come home,” holds as good with men as 
with the flock of Bo-peep. Irene Mordaunt 
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bids fair to keep her husband’s devotion in 
ahealthy condition by this means. Her 
manner towards him is as sweet and gentle 
as it can be, but it naturally possesses no 
ardor; and this want of passion on her 
part is just sufficient to keep his middle- 
aged flame burning very brightly, without 
giving him any anxiety on account of hers. 

He would have preferred, like other 
men, to make a fool of himself during the 
honeymoon (and the adage that “ there is no 
fool like an old fool’? holds truer in love 
than any other feeling), but something in 
Irene’s quiet and sensible manner has for- 
bidden it, and compelled him to treat her 
as if they had been married for several 
years. And yet she is not cold to him— 
she does not repulse his attentions, nor re- 
fuse to acknowledge them; on the contra- 
ry, as they commence their drive to Priest- 
ley, and he wraps a shawl about her feet, 
and makes her put them upon the opposite 
seat, the smile with which she thanks him 
would be suflicient to puta younger man 
“off his head.” 

“How beautiful the country is!’ she 
says, as they pass fields of clean-shorn 
sheep, and rosy children bobbing curtseys 
by the cottage gates, and wagons of late- 
gathered hay breathing “‘ odors of Araby ”’ 
as they crawl by; ‘‘how sweet and clean 
everything looks and smells! Pbilip, I 
long to see the garden; I am so fond of 
flowers. Do you remember the lovely 
bouquets you used to send me in Brussels ?”’ 

“Perfectly, my darling’? (Colonel Mor- 
daunt seldom calls his wife anything but 
“darling,” and the word has ceased to 
grate on her ears as it did at first, recalling 
the lost voice that spoke it once); ‘and 
how you used to turn up your nose at my 
humble oiferings.”’ 

“T never told you so, Philip; that must 
be an invention of your own.” 

“Perhaps 1 divined it, Irene; for my 
eyes were very keen for anything that con- 
cerned you in those days.” 

‘* Well, it was very wicked of me, then, 
and I promise that I wont turn up my nose 
at the first bouquet you give me from Fen 
Court.”’ 

“You shall have a beauty the very first 
thing in the morning. I hope the garden 
will be in good order—I have given sufli- 
cient directions on the subject.” 

** Doesn’t Isabella care for flowers ?” 

“Not much, I think. She isa strange 
29 
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creature in some of her ways. Isometimes 
wonder, darling, how you and she will get 
on with one another.” 

“Why, admirably, of course—I mean to 
get on with her.” 

Colonel Mordaunt turns round and gazes 
at his wife adoringly. 

“You are too good!’ hesays; ‘‘ OIrene! 
if I don’t make you happy, may God’s 
judgment—”’ 

“Hush! hush!’ she interrupts him, 
quickly; ‘‘ pray don't say that, you make 
me feel so small.”’ 

But see how much less than a woman she 
would have been not to care for him, who 
had taken her to his arms, despite his 
knowledge of her outraged affections, and 
treated her as though she had flown to 
them of her own accord. She does not 
love him, this gallant gentleman who al- 
most worships her, but she is very grateful 
and almost happy, and bids fair to make a 
model wife and mistress. As the carriage 
reaches the entrance to’ Fen Court, and 
rolls up the broad drive through the shrub- 
bery, she becomes quite excited in her 
admiration. 

“Ts this ours—really ?”’ she exclaims, in- 
quiringly. 

“Tt is yours, my own darling, every inch 
of it!’ replies her husband. 

“QO Philip!’ And in her delight and 
surprise she turns and kisses bim, for the 
first time of her own accord. 

Colonel Mordaunt flushes up to his eyes 
with gratification, and this trifling episode 
has the power to dispel much of the ner- 
vousness with which he has looked for- 
ward to introducing his wife at Fen Court. 

** Here we are, at last!’ he exclaims, as 
the carriage stops before the bold porch, 
and a couple of men-servants appear upon 
the doorstep. ‘ Jump down, my darling; 
Isabella is sure to be waiting for you, and 
you must be tired to death with this long 
drive.” 

**T am not at all tired,” is her rejoinder; 
“and I mean to see every bit of the gar- 
den before I go to bed to-night.” 

Miss Mordaunt is waiting for them in 
the hill. 

**O my dear Mrs. Mordaunt! I came—I 
thought, perhaps—I didn’t know—” 

“Did you not expect us so soon?” re- 
plies Irene, stooping to kiss her sister-in- 
law. “I think we have come rather 
quickly.” 
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* Quickly!’ echoes Colonel Mordaunt, 
who is close upon her heels; “ why, we 
have been hours on the road. What time 
have you ordered dinner, Isabella?” 

“At seven—at least I believe at seven— 
but if you would rather not—”’ 

“The sooner the better,” says her 
brother; ‘‘ seven will do admirably. And 
now, if you will take Irene up to her bed- 
room and help her off with her things, I 
think she will be obliged to you. You 
wont dress to-night, darling?” 

“Ono, Philip; only take the dust off. 
What a wide staircase, and such pretty 
carpets! O, is this my room? It is beau- 
tiful. How nice and fresh it looks! And 
blue, too! I wonder who chose blue? It 
is my favorite color.”’ 

“It was my brother who ordered it to 
be refurnished with this color. Can I help 
you off with your bonnet, Mrs. Mordaunt? 
Or perhaps—if you had rather be alone—if 
I had better go—”’ 

“Ono! don’t go! I shall be ready di- 
rectly. But why do you not call me by my 
Christian name? Surely we are not to be 
* Miss’ and ‘ Mrs.’ to one another!’ 

“ Tf you wish it—of course—but I should 
not have thought—’ Miss Mordaunt’s 
deprecating manner is already casting a 
chill over Irene’s coming home. 

“Since we are to be sisters, I think it 
should be so,”” she answers, with a glance 
of scrutiny at her companion; but she is 
not so eager in her manner of addressing 
her again, and it is a relief to hear her 
husband’s voice asking for admittance. 

“Have you everything you want—are 
you quite comfortable? Isabella, where is 
Mrs. Quekett? I thought she would be 
here to welcome Irene to Fen Court.’’ 

Miss Mordaunt telegraphs a look of 
meaning to her brother—it is very slight, 
but Irene catches it, and feels immediately 
that there is something to be concealed. 

“Who is Mrs. Quekett?” she demands, 
abruptly, looking from one to the other. 

“The housekeeper—’ commences Miss 
Mordaunt. 

“Well, hardly a housekeeper, Isabella, 
although she certainly does keep house for 
us,’”’ interrupts her brother. 

‘She does keep house for you, and yet 
she is not your housekeeper,” says Irene, 
merrily; “‘she must be an anomaly, this 
Mrs. Quekett. Pray, is she young or old, 
fat or thin, wise or foolish? Though, af- 
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ter what you have just said, Philip, I 
should not be at all surprised to hear she is 
all of them put together.” 

“You are a saucy girl, and don’t deserve 
an answer; but when you come to know 
her, you will acknowledge that Mrs. Que- 
kett is a very wonderful woman, and can 
be almost anything she chooses. When I 
said she was hardly a housekeeper, I meant 
she was superior to the place. But she 
lived for many years with my father in 
that capacity, and has always had a home 
with me since his death. You will find 
her a great help to you, darling, for I’m 
sure you can’t know mucli about house- 
keeping; and I hope you will get on very 
well together.”’ 

“There is no doubt of it; I always get 
on well with servants; that is. if they keep 
their places. But with regard to house- 
keeping, Philip, intend to agreeably sur- 
prise you. I know much more than you 
imagine, and mean to make myself perfect. 
Ialways thought I should like to havea 
large house like this to look after, and to 
keep in spickspan order. I like pretty 
things, but the romance of untidyness nev- 
er held any charms for me. I was cut out 
for an old maid.” 

“Tt is lucky for me, darling, that we 
met before you had made up your mind 
unalterably upon that subject,’’ says Colo- 
nel Mordaunt, laughing, as he draws her 
arm within his own to lead her to the 
dining-room. ‘‘ But, however good a man- 
ager you may be, I am sure you will find 
Mrs. Quekett an admirable assistant, to say 
the very least of it. She has been always 
used to manage the household affairs, and, 
were I you, I should leave them in her 
hands. Why should you trouble your head 
about such matters, when I can afford to 
keep some one to do it for you?” 

“Mrs. Quekett will have plenty to do, 
Philip. 1did not mean that I should rise 
with the lark each morning to call the 
maids, or walk about in the trail of the 
broom and dustpan, to see that they do 
their duty; but I’ve no opinion of a mis- 
tress who leaves her work to the servants. 
Have you?” 

At these words Isabella again steals one 
of those furtive, mutual-understanding 
glances at Colonel Mordaunt, with an ex- 
pression that rouses not only Irene’s curi- 
osity, but her spirit, and she does not wait 
for an answer to her question. 
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“At all events, I mean to try and make 
myself equal to the position you have 
placed me in, Philip,” she continues. 

“And you would be so, my darling, a 
thousand times over,’”’ he whispers, fondly, 
“even had I placed you on a throne.”’ 

This conversation gives a brief insight 
to the state of mind in which Irene enters 
on the performance of her new duties. 
The glances which she intercepted be- 
tween her sister-in-law and her husband 
do not give her more than a moment’s un- 
easiness, whilst they strengthen her pur- 
pose of self-dependence. 

She misinterprets their meaning; she im- 
agines they arose from their doubt of her 
capability to maintain her position as mis- 
tress of Fen Court; and she becomes de- 
termined, in consequence, to prove that 
they are mistaken. From the hour she 
accepted Colonel Mordaunt’s proposal, and 
fixed her thoughts upon a future shared 
with him, lrene has experienced more 
pleasure from the prospect of having the 
entire management of the household at 
Fen Court upon her hands than anything 
else. 

For, in order to fight successfully with 
disappointment, or even to fight at all, we 
must have some definite employment. A 
man generally has a business or profession 
to engross his loyal thoughts and shut the 
door in the face of all the rebel ones 
(though what a knack they have of peep- 
ing through the chinks!); with him the 
grinding necessity of making bread, either 
for himself or others, is paramount, and 
leaves little leisure for painful introspec- 
tion. It is not that he feels the less for 
being busy: it is that he has less time to 
feel. 

The female sex has in all ages, most 
undeservedly, gained credit for being the 
more constant of the two; but, though 
they mourn more explosively, their grief is 
neither so bitter nor so long. A man and 
woman who love each other are irrevocably 
separated: what happens to them? He 
seldom speaks of his loss to any one; if he 
does, it is in short sharp sentences, that are 
dismissed as soon as possible; and he goes 
about his work as usual; worries his head 
over the ledger in his counting-house; 
strains every nerve to outwit the counsel 
for the other side; conducts three or four 
services a day, or sits up all night writing 
for the press. Every now and then, doubt- 
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less, a sad thought comes between him and 
his employment; he sees her, or hears of 
her, or the remembrance of something 
they have shared in the past smites him 
with sudden pain; but he puts it away; he 
must put it away, if he is to pursue the 
buséness which depends upon his brain, or 
hand, or skill. Where is the woman, 
meanwhile, who mourns him, poor wretch, 
as hopelessly (I have no wish to detract 
from the sex’s capability of loving) as only 
a woman can? 

Sitting by the fire, most likely, if it is 
winter, or lying on her bed if it is summer, 
with a novel in her hand, or a piece of 
fancy work, and all her mind fixed upon 
her absent lover; ready and willing to talk 
over the cruelty of her disappointment 
with the first friend who calls; crying till 
she can hardly see out of her eyes; refus- 
ing to attend any party of pleasure (women 
think giving up balls, and theatres, and 
concerts an immense proof of constancy; 
they don’t understand bow the lightest 
laughter is often used to conceal the heavi- 
est hearts); even refusing to eat; sitting 
down, in fact, with her dead love in her 
lap, determined to nurse it and weep over 
it, and recall all she has lost with it, until 
she makes herself first hysterical, and then 
useless, and lastly ill, and a worry to every 
one connected with her. Our friends die, 
and we bury them. Why can’t we bury 
the corpses of our dead hopes in the same 
way? The regret we feel for those whom 
we have lost by death is sad enough and 
sharp enough, God knows, as it returns in 

the silent watches of the night, or even 
amidst the clamorous hurry of the day; 
but what would it not be were we to keep 
those still forms ever beside us, to prevent 
all hope of sorrow sinking into natural 
sleep? Yet that is what most women do 
with their blighted affections; and many 
of them experience actual disappointment 
when they discover that Time has merci- 
fully closed the wound, and they are “ get- 
ting over it.” They keep it open as long 
as they possibly can; they tear the ban- 
dage away which opportunity affords them; 
and when the healed spot is no longer ca- 
pable of laceration, they will sit down and 
begin to cry afresh over their own incon- 
stancy. And, perhaps, when they have 
reached this epoch, the man is still experi- 
encing those occasional sharp cruel stabs 
of remembrance which are all the werse to 
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_ bear because they come so seldom, and 


the flesh is unused to them. 

But if women were brought up to work 
like men (in other kind, perhaps, but with 
the same necessity), active employment, 
either of brain or hand, would place the 
sexes, in this matter, on a level; and 
whilst much needless misery would be 
spared to the one, a large amount of com- 
fort would accrue to the other; for, of all 
persons with whom to shun intercourse in 
this life, give me the fiabby thing which 
calls itself a woman who has had ‘“‘a disap- 
pointment’’—as though there were no dis- 
appointment in the world but that which 
springs from love turned sour with adver- 
sity, like small beer by thunder. 

Irene has never been a woman utterly 
without a purpose. In her early girlhood, 
and before she experienced any necessity 
to gamble with life for forgetfulness, she 
was accustomed to look upon each day in 
which she had done nothing as a day to be 
regretted. She used to read much at that 
time, not desultorily, but on a fixed plan; 
and she would allow no pleasure, however 
tempting, to lure her from her self-imposed 
task until it was accomplished. She took 
avery bright interest in politics; in the 
projects for improving the condition of the 
nation at large, and all new discoveries, 
whether in art, science or nature; attempt- 
ed, also, as most able minds do, to put 
down her thoughts on all these things in 
writing, but was quite satisfied with the 
ample variety of mental food which an- 
cient and modern literature placed before 
her, and never had the least desire to cram 
her own ideas down the throats of others. 
In fine, until the unfortunate moment ar- 
rived in which she met Erie Keir, Irene 
was a happy, helpful, matter-of-fact wo- 
man; and though the two blows which she 
received so close together did for a while 
crush life’s purpose out of her and blur her 
vision of a noble and elevated future, it is 
all coming back to her now as she finds 
herself mistress of Fen Court, and the 
inists that obscured her duty are clearing 
away from before her eyes. ‘To make her 
liusband’s house what it should be (and 
what Colonel Mordaunt has already de- 
plored, in her hearing, that it is not), onc of 
the best-appointed and pleasantest houses 
in the county; to render herself an agree- 
able, favorite hostess; to be the ruler of 
his household, the friend of his tenants, 
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and the benefactor of the poor who are de- 
pendent on him—this is the path which 
she has chalked out for herself, and in 
which she is resolute to walk. Some wo- 
men think it beneath them to make their 
husbands’ homes comfortable. They want 
to deliver lectures like Emily Faithfull, or 
write books like Mrs. Riddell, or compose 
songs like Elizabeth Philp, or play Juliet 
like Mrs. Scott Siddons; and if they are 
not permitted to labor through the medium 
of the stage, the platform or the press, 
their mission is wrested from them; there 
is nothing more to live for. 

Irene Mordaunt knows better. She 
knows that if genius is not required to 
keep the machinery of a large establish- 
ment in working order, good sense is; and, 
however capable, and far-seeing, and prac- 
tical her head may be, it is none too much 
so for the worthy employment of the large 
sums of money that must annually pass 
through her hands. She does not think 
the work beneath her; she feels like a 
queen entering upon her territory; and as 
her husband, when their dinner is ended, 
makes the tour with her of his possessions, 
she notes with a keen eye where improve- 
ment is most needed, and registers inward 
vows to be faithful to the trust committed 
to her. The knowledge of her responsi- 
bility works on Irene like a charm; her 
spirits rise; her eyes become brighter, her 
pulse beats more healthfully, and she re- 
tires to rest full of expectation for the com- 
ing morrow. Such are some of the good 
effects of realizing that there is work left 
in the world to do which no one can ac- 
complish so well as ourselves. Had Irene 
remained at Laburnum Cottage with Mrs. 
Cavendish, she might have continued to be 
a lovesick maiden to this day; as it is, the 
task which she has undertaken with a sin- 
cere intention of fulfilling, will lift her, 
step by step, above the earth-stained trou- 
bles of the world, until she has reached the 
highest elevation her mortal nature is ca- 
pable of attaining. 

She wakes in the morning, fresh as @ 
flower, and active as a squirrel. She has 
not opened her eyes two seconds before sie 
has thrown up the casement and is inhal- 
ing the sweetness of the noisette roses that 
cluster round it. The pure cool country 
air is like a draught of life; the scented 
flowers are hanging, six and eight upon 
one stem; across the meadow comes the 
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flowing of the cows as they return from the 
milking-shed, and the Dleating of the 
calves that welcome them; and underneath 
her are the gardeners, sharpening their 
scythes to mow thedewy lawn. The fresh- 
ness, the sweetness, the simplicity, the 
peace of all around her, wake the deepest 
gratitude in Irene’s heart, and make the 
tears rise to her eyes. She is all anxiety 
to mingle again in the scenes that lie be- 
fore her; to retrace her footsteps of last 
night, and make sure that it was all reali- 
ty; and before Colonel Mordaunt has real- 
ized that she has left him, she is up and 
dressed, and roaming over the wet grass 
and through the shrubberies and gardens, 
whence, at sound of the breakfast-bell, she 
reappears, with rose-tinted cheeks, damp 
boots, a draggled muslin dress, and her 
hands full of flowers. Her husband, now 
lovking one way and now the other, is on 
the doorstep, anxiously awaiting her. 

“My darling!’ he commences, re- 
proachfully. 

“ Now, Philip, don’t scold! I know I’m 
a horrid object, but it wont take me a 
minute to change. I’ve been all through 
the hothouses and the kitchen gardens, 
and down the wilderness, and over the 
bridge by that piece of water; and then I 
got into a field and found lots of mush- 
rooms. (Do you like mushrooms? They 
are in my skirt, under the flowers.) And I 
came back by the meadows you showed me 
last night, where the horses are, and—O, I 
am so tired and so wet! But I haven’t en- 
joyed anything like it for months past.” 

Colonel Mordaunt looks as though he 
were enjoying the recital as much as she 
had done the reality. 

“T am so glad to hear it,’”’ he says, as he 
kisses her; ‘* but you can come in to break- 
fast as you are, can you not?” 

“What! with my hair half down my 
back, and my dress clinging to me likea 
wet flag? Ilshould scarcely look dignified 
at the head of your table, Philip. Give 
me ten minutes’ grace, to set myself to 
tights. Good morning, Isabella. I have 
not a hand to offer you, but I have had 
such a delightful ramble.’’ 

Then she turns to the servant in attend- 
ance. 

“Take these flowers, James, and place 
them on the sideboard; and bring up the 
breakfast. Have you been used to make 
the tea, Isabella? Will you be so good as 
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to do so for one morning more, in consid. 
eration of the novelty of the situation? I 
will be in good time to-morrow, Philip; 
but I had no idea the place was half so 
lovely, and I ran on from one delight to 
another, and could not tear myself away.” 

She is mounting the staircase now, still 
attended by her husband; and Miss Mor- 
daunt looks after her with unfeigned sur- 
prise. So young and strange—and yet so 
cool and at her ease! The woman who has 
spent all her life in fear, lest she should be 
saying or doing something wrong, cannot 
understand the confidence which is engen- 
dered by a knowledge of our own powers 
of pleasing. In another minute Irene is down 
again, her hair rearranged, and her dress 
exchanged for a wrapper of pale blue, 
which is wonderfully becoming to her; and 
as her sister-in-law sees her smile, and 
hears her talk, and watches her do all the 
honors of the breakfast-table as though she 
had sat there for years, she marvels how 
so bright an apparition can ever have been 
persuaded to link her fortunes with those 
of Philip, and take up her residence at 
Fen Court. 

“What are you going to do to-day, Phil- 
ip?” says Irene, as the meal draws toa 
conclusion. 

Colonel Mordaunt has already risen from 
the table, and taken up his station on the 
hearthrug. 

** Well, that depends mostly on yourself, 
my darling. I have a great deal to do, of 
course, after two months’ absence, about 
the kennel and the farm; but I should 
hardly like to leave you alone so soon.” 

** But I shall have Isabella, and plenty of 
employment. There are all my things to 
be unpacked; and the new maid seems so 
stupid; so I shall go and superintend her; 
and I have the dinner to order, and the 
kitchen to inspect, and to make the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. What’s-her-name.” 

Colonel Mordaunt starts. 

“Mrs. Quekett! Ah! true; I should 
like to introduce Mrs. Quekett to you be- 
fore I go out, Irene. She is such a very 
old servant of the family.” 

“Allright, dear. Ring the bell, and tell 
her to come up now. I am quite ready to 
see her.” 

Again does Isabella raise deprecating 
eyes to her brother’s face. Something, 
which the unsuspecting bride is sure to re- 
sent, must come tothe surface before long, 
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and, manlike, Colonel Mordaunt tries to 
throw the responsibility of the disclosure 
on to his sister’s shoulders. 

“O!—ah!—yes; to be sure! I suppose 
Mrs. Quekett will be able to see Irene now, 
Isabella, ?”’ 

The mere question throws Miss Mor- 
daunt into a state of extra flurry. 

**T don’t know, Philip—I know so little, 
you see. I am sure I cannot say. Per- 
haps you had better—but if Mrs. Mordaunt 
could wait—it is no use to ask me.” 

“Is the old woman ill?” demands Irene. 
It is the only solution of the apparent mys- 
tery she can imagine. 

“Bless you, no! as well as you are,” 
says her husband, forgetting the inexpedi- 
ency of the confession; “‘ only used to rise 
late. She has had no mistress, you know, 
my darling, and you must make some ex- 
cuses for her in consequence; but—there, 
I hope to goodness you will get on well to- 
gether, and have no quarrels or disagree- 
ments of any sort!” 

“Quarrels, Philip, with the servants !— 
you need have no fear of that. If Mrs. 
Quekett has not yet risen, I can easily give 
my orders for to-day to the cook; I suppose 
she is efficient and trustworthy ?” 

“O yes; only, don’t you think that it 
would be better, just at first, you know, to 
leave things as they are, and let Quekett 
manage the dinners for you?” 

“No, Philip, Idon’t. I think, were I to 
do so, that I should be very likely never to 
gain any proper authority amongst my ser- 
vants; and I should rather begin as I in- 
tend togoon. I see you have not much 
faith in my housekeeping,” she continues, 
gayly; ‘‘ but you have never had an oppor- 
tunity of judging my powers. Wait till 
this evening! What time shall we dine?” 

“When you choose, my darling; but 
seven has been the usual hour. 1 think, 
Isabella,” turning to his sister, “‘ that, as 
Irene says, it will be better for her to give 
her dinner orders this morning to the cook; 
what do you say ?” 

“QO, don’t ask me, Philip; it must be 
just as you please; only, what will Quekett 
think ?”’ 

“You can explain the matter to her, 
surely; and by to-morrow she will be ac- 
quainted with Irene. Perhaps she had 
better not see her till [return. I will come 
back to lunch.” 

“What a fuss about nothing!’ says 
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Irene, laughing. “My dear Philip, one 
would think I had never had the manage- 
ment of any servants before. I see how it 
is—the old housekeeper is jealous of my 
coming, and you are afraid she may let me 
see it. Well, then, have no fears; I will 
talk her out of her jealousy, and we shall 
be the best of friends by the time you 
return.” 

‘“*Who could resist you?” replies the 
enamored colonel, as he embraces his wife, 
aud leaves the room. 

“Now, the very first thing I want to see, 
Isabella,’’ says Irene, rising from her 
chair, ‘‘is the drawing-room; for people 
will be coming to call on me by-and-by, 
you know, and I never fancy a sitting- 
room till I have arranged it according to 
my own taste. Will you come with me? 
You must let me be very exigeante for the 
first few days, and keep you all to myself.” 

For this expression of interest, to which 
she is so unaccustomed, Isabella Mordaunt 
feels very much inclined to cast her arms 
about the speaker’s neck and thank her; 
but her natural nervousness rises upper- 
most, and she only looks foolish and un- 
easy. 

“The drawing-room!—well, I hardly 
know—of course it is no business of mine 
—but I think it is locked.”’ 

* Locked !—don’t you use it, then ?”” 

“Not often—that is to say, only when 
we have a dinner party.”’ 

*“O, I mean to use it every day, and 
make it the prettiest room in the house. 
Let us go and inspect it at once. Whohas 
the key ?—Quekett ?” 

*“*T believe so—I am not sure,’’? com- 
mences Miss Mordaunt. Irene answers by 
ringing the bell. 

“James, desire Mrs. Quekett, or who- 
ever has the key of the drawing-room, to 
send it down to me.” 

There isa delay of several minutes, and 
then the footman reappears, with the key 
in his hand, and a comical expression in 
his face, half of pleasure and half of fear, 
as though a battle had been found neces- 
sary in order to achieve his purpose, but 
that he rather likes the warfare than other- 

wise. Irene thrusts her arm through that 
of her sister-in-law, and leads her off in 
triumph. 

“Shocking! Horrible!’ is her verdict, 
as the glories of the Fen Court drawing- 
room come to view. ‘‘ My dear Isabella, 
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how could you allow things to remain like 
this? No flowers—no white curtains—and 
all the furniture done up in brown Hol- 
land, as though we had gone out of town. 

The first thing we must do is to strip off 

those horrid covers. Where is the house- 

maid ?” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt ’’—Isa- 
bella cannot yet pluck up courage to ad- 
dress her sister-in-law by any other name 
—‘‘she thinks—that is, Mrs. Quekett 
thinks—they are quite necessary for the 
preservation of the damask.” 

“And J think them quite unnecessary,” 
retorts Irene, merrily. ‘‘Here, Anne; 
take off these covers; strip the muslin off 
the chandeliers, and open all the windows. 
The room feels as though a corpse had 
been laid out init! What a fine piano!— 
that must come out into the middle of the 
room.” 

“Tt has always stood against the wall,’ 
says Isabella. 

“Then I am sure it is quite time it had 
a change. O, what a lovely thing for 
flowers!’ seizing on an old basin of em- 
bossed silver which stands on the floor; 
“what is this rubbish in it ?—rose-leaves? 
Turn them out, Anne, and put the bowl 
on the sideboard in the dining-room. And, 
stop!—take all the vases away at the same 
time; I never keep a vase in sight unless it 
is filled with flowers.” 

“Yes ma’am; but, please, what am I to 
do with these dead leaves ?”’ 

“ Throw them away.” 

“Yes ma’am; only,” looking tewards 
Miss Mordaunt, ‘‘ Mrs. Quekett placed 
them here, you know, miss!” 

“Yes; to be sure; so she did. I hardly 
know, Mrs. Mordaunt, whether you 
ought—” 

“To throw away Quekett’s rose-leaves ?”’ 
with a hearty laugh; ‘ well, perhaps not; 
80 you can return them to her, Anne, if 
you choose; only please to relieve my 
bowl of them as soon as possible.” 

Then she flits away, altering the disposi- 
tion of the chairs and tables; discarding 
the ornaments which she considers in bad 
taste; scattering music on the open piano, 
books and work upon the table, and flowers 
everywhere—doing all that a woman can, 
in fact, to turn a commonplace and dull- 
looking apartment into a temple of fanci- 
ful grace and beauty. 

“Come, that is alittle better!’ she ex- 
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claims, at last; “but it will bear any 

amount of improvement yet. Flowers are 
the thing, Isabella; you can make even an 
ugly room look nice with plenty of flowers; 
and there are really beautiful things here. 
It shall be a very picture of a room before 
the week is out. And now to my dinner— 
I had nearly forgotten it. Thatold woman 
must be up by this time.” _ 

“It is only just eleven,” replies Miss 
Mordaunt. 

“As much as that!’ with a look of dis- 
may; ‘‘ my dear Isabella, I shall be all be- 
hindhand, and when I have been boasting 
to Philip! I must see Quekett at once in 
the morning-room, and then we will ar- 
range our plans for the day.”’ 

She flies to the morning-room—a pleas- 
ant little apartment next the dining-room, 
which is to be dedicated to her use—and 
pulls the bell rather vigorously in her 
haste. 


“« James, desire Mrs. Quekett to come up 
to me at once.” 

“Yes ma’am,” replies James, and re- 
tires, inwardly chuckling. He reads the 
character of his new mistress, and views 
with unholy delight domestic differences 
looming in the distance. 

‘“*Wont there be a row!” he remarks, as 
the housemaid goes, unwillingly, to deliver 
the message at the door of Mrs. Quekett’s 
room. 

Now, as it happens, Mrs. Quekett is up 
and stirring; fer curiosity to see the bride 
has overpowered her natural indolence; 
but she has not quite completed her toilet, 
and the unwelcome information that she is 
to ‘‘go down stairs at once and take her 
orders from the new missus in the morn- 
ing-room,” does not tend to promote her 
alacrity. 

Another ten minutes have elapsed when 
Irene rings the bell again. 

‘Have you delivered my message to the 
housekeeper ?” 

“Yes ma’am; and she’s just coming 
down the stairs now.” 

**She must be a little quicker at an- 
other time,’”’ his mistress murmurs. She 
feels, prophetically, that she is about to 
have trouble with this “ old servant of the 
family,’’ and she determines at once to as- 
sert her authority as head of her husbrnd’s 

household. 

Mrs. Quekett enters; Irene looks up, 
meets her eye, and feels at once that they 
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are enemies. There is something in the 
woman’s glance and manner, even in this 
first interview, that savors so much of in- 
solent familiarity, that her indignation is 
roused, and she can hardly speak to her 
without evincing it. 

“I hope I see you well, ma’am,”’ says 
Mrs. Quekett, sinking into the nearest 
chair. 

** Quite well, thank you!” replies Irene, 
choking down her wrath and trying to re- 
member all her husband bas told her of the 
faithful services of the creature before her. 
“*T have sent for you, Quekett, to take the 
orders for the dinner. We are rather late 
this morning ’—glancing at her watch— 
“but, as it is the first time, it is perhaps 
excusable.”’ 

“Ah! I manage all that, ma’am; you 
will have no trouble about the dinners. I 
have pleased the colonel and his father be- 
fore him for over a matter of thirty years, 
and as I’ve begun so shall Igoon. My 
cook gives me more trouble than she ought 
to do, but I shall get rid of her at Michael- 
mas, if not before, and try one from Lon- 
don instead. -They’re better taught than 
these country women. You’re from Lon- 
don yourself, aren’t you?” 

Under this address Irene sits for a mo- 
ment stupefied. She can hardly believe 
she is listening to a servant speaking. She 
has never been used to hear the domestics 
in her parents’ house address her but in 
the most deferential tones; and as she re- 
alizes that it really is the housekeeper who 
sits before her, her blood boils with indig- 
nation, and the look she raises should have 
withered Mrs. Quekett in her chair. 

“*] think we had better keep to the mat- 
ter in hand,” she answers, loftily. ‘‘I in- 
tend to give my own orders, Mrs. Quekett, 
and it will be your place to transmit them 
to the other servants. I shall very soon be 
able to judge what the cook can do, and to 
decide on the necessity of parting with her 
or not. Meanwhile, we will speak about 
the dinner.” 

She runs through the list of dishes rap- 
idly, names the hour at which she desires 
the meal to be served, and enjoins the 
strictest punctuality on the astonished 
housekeeper. 

‘And to-morrow morning,’’ says Irene, 
as she rises from her chair, “I must re- 
quest you will be in this room by ten 

o’clock, to receive my orders—and if Iam 


not here, you can wait for me. I shall go 
over the kitchens and lower offices this af- 
ternoon. Let the servants be prepared to 
receive me. And—one word, Mrs. Que- 
kett; I have not been accustomed to see 
servants sit down in my presence.” 

With that she sails out of the room with 
the air of an offended queen. 

Mrs. Quekett is not subdued, but she is 
enraged beyond measure. She turns pur- 
ple and gasps in the chair where her new 
mistress has left her; and it takes a great 
deal of bottled porter and a great many 
stewed kidneys that morning to restore her 
to anything like her usual equanimity. 

‘Wait about here till it pleases her to 
come and give me her orders! Not for the 
highest lady in Christendom would I do it, 
and I’m sure I shan’t for her. She may 
give her orders to the cook, and welcome. 
I don’t stir out of my bed for any one un- 
til I’m inclined to do it. And not sit down 
in her presence, indeed! I must speak to 
the colonel about this. Matters must be 
settled between the colone] and me before 
this day closes.” 

And so, in truth, they must have been, 
to judge from the forlorn and henpecked 
appearance with which the colonel enters 
his wife’s dressing-room that evening be- 
fore retiring to bed. He has passed a very 
happy day, for Irene has not confided the 
little domestic troubles of the morning to 
him; she has thought that she will fight 
the ignoble battle by herself, and that no 
servant will presume to make a few quietly- 
spoken words of caution a pretext for ap- 
pealing to her master’s judgment; but she 
is mistaken. Colonel Mordaunt has been 
enduring a very stormy half hour in that 
study of his before making his escape up 
stairs, and the vision of a peaceful married 
life has fled before it like adream. He 
comes up to Irene’s side, looking quite 
fagged and worn out, and older by ten years 
than he did in the morning. She notices 
it at once. 

“My dear Philip, how tired you must 
be! You have been exerting yourself too 
much after our long journey yesterday.” 

“Tam only worried, my darling. What 
is this row between you and Quekett? I 
did so hope you would have been able to 
get on with the old woman.” 

‘* Has she been complaining to you?” 

“She came into my study just now—she 
has been used to have a talk with me oc- 
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casionally in the evenings—and told me 
what had happened. She is very much 
put out about it, naturally.” 

“So was I put out about it—naturally! 
But I didn’t immediately bring my troubles 
to you, Philip, though I conclude I have 
more right to your sympathy than a ser- 
vant can have.” 

‘How did it happen ?”’ 

“Nothing happened. If Mrs. Quekett is 
vexed—which she did not intimate to me— 
I suppose it is because I told her I intend- 
ed to give the household orders in future. 
I dare say she has had a great deal of liber- 
ty; but that kind of thing can’t go on 
when a man mairies.”’ 

“Of course not; and I hope she will 
come round to see it in that light after a 
time. But she says she would rather you 
gave your orders to the cook instead of 
her. You wont mind that, will you?” 

“Not at all—I shall prefer it; for, to 
tell you the truth, I don’t quite like your 
Mrs. Quekett, Philip; her manners are too 
familiar and assuming to please me.” 

** Remember how long she has been with 
us; old servants are apt to forget them- 
selves sometimes.”’ 

“Do you think so? My mother hada 
lady’s-maid who had been with her since 
her marriage, and only left us for a home 
of her own; she never addressed me ex- 
cept by name, nor thought of sitting down 
in my presence, though she had known me 
from my birth.” 

Colonel Mordaunt grows fidgetty. 

“Well, dear, I think the best way will 
be for you and Quekett to see as little of 
one another as possible. She has been 
accustomed to a great deal of consideration 
from us (rather more, perhaps, than the 
occasion warrants), and I dare say she does 
feel a little jealous, as you suggested, of 
your coming here, and monopolizing all 
the attention. But it will wear off by-and- 
by. Don’t you think so?” wistfully. 

“T don’t understand servants being 
jealous of their mistresses, Philip. But if 
Mrs. Quekett and I are not to meet, what 
is the use of our keeping her? After all, I 
shan’t want a housekeeper. Let her go.” 

But at this piece of rank blasphemy her 
husband looks almost horrified. 

“My dear child, do you know what you 
are talking about? Why, she has been 
with us for the last thirty years.” 

“No reason she should remain for thirty 
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more. I don’t like her, Philip, and I 
never shall.” 

‘Hush! Pray don’t say that. 
sure you will grow to like her.’ 

am sure I shan’t.” 

“You have not had a proper opportuni- 
ty yet of judging of her character.” 

“T have seen quite enough of it. If I 
were superstitious, Philip, I should think 
that woman possessed the evil eye—at all 
events, for me.”’ 

** What nonsense, my darling! I thought 
you were too clever to talk like that. Why, 
if Quekett were to leave Fen Court I should 
think the whole house was going to topple 
down on our heads!” 

“And so you wouldn’t get rid of her, 
even for me?’ whispers Irene, with the 
most insinuating of upward glances. 

‘What is there I wouldn’t do for you?” 
her husband answers; and for a few mo- 
ments delivers himself up to the charm of 
realizing that he has secured the desire of 
his heart. But when he leaves her to her- 
self again the cloud returns to his brow, 
and his soul is disquieted within him. He 
feels that he is living on a volcano, which 
is even now trembling beneath his feet, 
and may at any moment erupt in flames of 
malice and revenge which shall bring de- 
struction in theirtrain. His life is scarcely 
more enviable than that of Eric Keir. 
Each man walks the world with a heavy 
secret in his breast. 


I am 


It is August. The harvest is nearly all 
gathered in, and every one is looking for- 
ward to September. Irene has issued her 
first invitations for the shooting season; 
one to her aunt Mrs. Cavendish, and her 
daughter Mary, another to Mr. Pettingall 
—who is most anxious to see his young 
friend in her new position—and a third to 
some bachelor acquaintances of her hus- 
band’s, whom Colonel Mordaunt assures 
her she will find delightful. In fact, the 
house is to be full, and Irene is quite ex- 
cited at the prospect of entertaining so 
many guests. She flits about from room 
to room, followed by the meek Isabella, 
and issuing her orders without the slightest 
regard to the feelings of the great Mrs. 
Quekett. Not that Irene has forgotten 
Mrs. Quekett during the past month, or 
forgiven her. The mere fact of the house- 
keeper’s refusal to receive her orders serves 
to keep her memory alive in her mistress’s 
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bosom, and to make the intercourse be- 
tween them purely nominal. Together 
they are frigidly polite to one another, and 
apart they are determinately hostile. 
Irene has ceased to make any comment on 
the housekeeper’s behaviour, or to express 
any desire for her dismissal; she has seen 
and heard enough during her residence at 
Fen Court to convince her that to pursue 
either course is futile, but she does what is 
far more galling to Mrs. Quekett’s pride— 
she ignores her presence altogether. She 
makes no calls upon her duty; she neither 
blames nor praises her—she simply acts as 
though there were no such person in the 
house. So Rebecca Quekett continues to 
lie abed until noon, and to feed off the 
best of the land, and to twist her master 
round her little finger; but the servants no 
longer tremble at her presence; she has 
lost the absolute authority she held over 
them—she has been transformed from a 
captious tyrant inio an injured but faithful 
servitor; and she takes good care to drum 
the fact into the colonel’s ears, and to 
hate the one who has brought about the 
change. 

Yet little does Irene care for her 
annoyance or her hate; she considers the 
presence of the housekeeper at Fen Court 
as an intolerable nuisance, and often won- 
ders how her husband, who can be so firm 
in some things, should be so weak in this; 
but consoles herself with the idea that no 
lot in this world is entirely without its an- 
noyances, and that she might have encoun- 
tered a worse skeleton in the closet than 
Mrs. Quekett. Whether the colonel would 
have agreed with her it is impossible to 
say. And so we bring them up to the 
latter days of August. 

One morning Colonel Mordaunt receives 
a letter which seems greatly to disturb 
him. 

**What is the matter, Philip?” demands 
Trene. 

“Nothing that concerns you, my dar- 
ling !—nothing, in fact, at ail.” 

Yet he sits, with knitted brows, brooding 
over the contents of the epistle during the 
rest of breakfast, and reads it through 
three or four times before the meal is con- 
cluded. As Irene leaves the room, he calls 
his sister to his side. 

“Isabella, I am greatly annoyed. Here 
is a letter from Oliver. He has heard of 
an opening for a practice somewhere in 
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this neighborhood, and proposes coming 
down to speak to me about it.” 

“He can’t expect to stay here,” says 
Miss Mordaunt—“ at least, I should hardly 
think so—there will not be room for him, 
you know. The house will be full next 
week.”” 

‘Tf he sleeps at the inn it will be all the 
same. I don’t want Irene and him to 
meet.” 

“*Have you never mentioned Oliver to 
her, then ?”’ demands his sister, timidly. 

** Cursorily I may, though I doubt if she 
will remember it. But it is not that, Isa- 
bella. You know well enough that if I 
introduce young Ralston to Irene it will be 
difficult to explain why I don’t ask him to 
the Court.’ 

‘And you think he might not come. It 
is nearly a year since he has been here.” 

“Good God! You have not the slightest 
perception. If Oliver comes here, he must 
see Quekett; and you know they never 
meet without a disturbance of some sort; 
and in her present state of feeling towards 
Irene I couldn’t risk it. There is no 
knowing what she might not say.” 

“*Then, what do you propose to do?” 

“Put off Oliver till Quekett goes to 
town. If she were away I should have no 
fear. Doesn’t she intend to pay her usu- 
al visit to Lady What’s-her-name this 
autumn ?” 

“*T don’t know—I am almost afraid she 
doesn't. Iwas speaking to her about it 
yesterday; but she has not been herself at 
all lately—she’s quite—crotchety,’’ says 
Miss Mordaunt; as though crotchetiness 
were an entirely new phase in Mrs, 
Quekett’s character. 

** Means to stay here on purpose, I sup- 
pose, because she knows we want the house 
to ourselves. Isabella, I often wish I had 
taken Irene abroad again. I question 
whether it would not be worth my while 
to take up a residence there even now. 
She likes continental life, and I—well, any 
life almost would be preferable to this. I 
live in constant dread of an explosion.” 

it—’’ commences Miss Mor- 
daunt, timidly—‘‘ wouldn’t it be better, 
Philip—of course you know best—but still 
I can’t help thinking—”’ 

“What ?—what?’’ he interrupts, impa- 
tiently. 

“That if you were to tell her—”’ 

* Trene!”—the color fades out of Colonel 
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Mordaunt’s face at the bare idea—“ to tell 
Irene? Why, Isabella, you must be mad 
to think of it!’ 

* * * * * 

They are engaged out to a dinner-party 
that evening; a very grand dinner-party 
given by Sir Samuel and Lady Grimstone, 
who live at Calverley Park, about twelve 
miles from Priestley, and consider them- 
selves of so much importance that they 
never even left their cards at Fen Court 
until they heard that the owner had 
brought home a wife to do the honors 
there. For, although Colonel Mordaunt, 
as master of the Priestley foxhounds, holds 
an important position in the county, and is 
on visiting terms with the best houses in 
the neighborhood, his poor meek sister has 
hitherto been completely overlooked. 

“A single woman, my dear!’’—as Lady 
Grimstone remarked, when giving lessons 
on the inexpediency of forming useless 
acquaintances to her newly-married daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Eustace Lennox Jones—“‘ a single 
woman, in order to gain a passport to 
society, should be either beautiful, accom- 
plished, or clever. If she can look hand- 
some, or sing well, or talk smartly, she 
amuses your other guests; if not, she only 
fills up the place of a better person. Noth- 
ing is to be had for nothing in this world; 
and we must work for our social as well as 
our daily bread.” 

“But why then, mamma,’’? demanded, 
on that occasion, Mrs. Eustace Lennox 
Jones, ‘‘do you invite Lady Arabella 
Vane? 1 am sure she is neither young, 
beautiful, nor witty; and yet you made up 
a party expressly for her last time she was 
in Priestley.’ 

“O my dear, you forget how wealthy 
she is, and how well connected! With 
three unmarried girls on my hands, I could 
never afford to give up the entree of her 
house in town. Besides, she has brothers! 
No, my dear Everilda, learn where to draw 
the line. The great secret of success in 
forming an agreeable circle of acquaint- 
ances is to exclude, the useless of either 
sex.” 

* * * * 

And so poor Miss Mordaunt has been ex- 
cluded hitherto as utterly useless, as in 
good truth she is; but my Lady Grimstone 
has been obliged to include her in the in- 
vitation to the bride and bridegroom. A 
young and pretty bride, fresh from the 
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hands of the best society and a firstrate 
milliner, is no mean acquisition at a 
country dinner-table; better than if she 
were unmarried, especially where there are 
three daughters still to dispose of. And 
the useless single woman must needs come 
in hertrain. It is a great event to Isa- 
bella, though she is almost too shy to en- 
joy the prospect, and the kindness with 
which Irene has helped and advised her 
concerning her dress for the occasion has 
made her feel more inwardly indignant 
against Mrs. Quekett, and more afraid of 
that amiable creature’s tongue than she 
has ever been before. Colonel Mordaunt, 
too, who expects to meet several influential 
supporters of his favorite pursuit, has been 
looking forward to the evening with unu- 
sual pleasure and with great pride, at the 
thought of introducing his young wife to 
his old friends; he is all the more disap- 
pointed, therefore, when, after a long day 
spent in the harvest fields, he returns home 
to find Irene lying down with a face as 
white as chalk, and a pain in her head so 
acute that she cannot open her eyes to the 
light, nor speak beyond a few words at a 
time. 

“Tt is so stupid of me,’’ she murmurs, 
in reply to his expressions of concern; 
“but I am sure it will go off by-and-by.” 

Isabella brings her strong tea, and she 
sits up and forces herself to swallow it, 
and feels as though her head would burst 
before the feat were accomplished. 

“IT think it must be the sun,” she says, 
in explanation to her husband. ‘I felt it 
very hot upon my head this afternoon, and 
the pain came on directly afterwards. 
Don’t worry yourself about it, Philip; we 
need not start till six. I have a full hour 
in which to rest myself, and I am sure to 
be better before it is time te dress.’’ 

When that important moment arrives, 
she staggers to her feet and attempts to go 
through the process of adornment; but her 
heart is stouter than her limbs; before it 
is half completed she is seized with a 
deadly sickness and faintness, which prove 
beyond doubt that she is quite unfit for any 
further exertion that night; and reluctant- 
ly she is obliged to confess that she thinks 
she had better remain at home. 

“How I wish I could stay with you,” 
says her husband, who is quite put out of 
conceit with the coming entertainment by 

e knowledge that she cannot accompany 
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him; ‘* but I suppose it would never do for 
us all to turn defaulters.’’ 

“Assuredly not,” says Irene. ‘ You will 
enjoy it when yon get there, Philip, and I 
shall do very well here, lying on the sofa, 
with Phoebe to look after me, and most 
likely be quite recovered by the time you 
return. That is the annoying part of these 
sudden attacks; you generally begin to 
revive at the very moment when it is too 
late to do so.” 

“Anyway, I couldn’t take you as you are 
now,” replies Colonel Mordaunt, ‘‘ for you 
look perfectly ghastly. Well, 1 suppose it 
is time we should be off. Bother these 
stupid dinners! Isabella, are you ready? 
Phebe, take good care of your mistress. 
Au revoir, my darling.’? And with that he 
steps into the carriage with his sister, and 
they drive away to Calverley Park. So my 
Lady Grimstone, much to her ladyship’s 
disgust, only gets her “ useless single wo- 


man,” after all. 
* * * * * * * 


“IT am much better,” says Irene, two 
hours after, as she opens her eyes at the 
entrance of her maid. ‘‘ What o'clock is 
it, Phoebe? Have I been asleep?” 

**Tt’s close upon half-past seven, ma’am, 
and you've been asleep for more than two 
hours. I was that pleased when I heard 
you snore; I was sure it would do you 
good.” 

romantic!’ laughs her mistress; 
“but I suppose one may be excused for 
snoring, when one’s head is a mass of pain 
and buried under three sofa cushions. 
What a tumbled heap I have been lying in; 
and I feel as confused as though I had 
been asleep, like Rip Van Winkle, fora 
hundred years. What is that you have 
there, Phoebe? Coffee! Give it me with- 
out milk or sugar. It is the very thing I 
wanted. And throw that window wide 
open. Ah, what a heavenly coolness! It 
is like breathing new life.” 

**Let me fetch your brush, ma’am, and 
brush through your hair. You'll feel ever 
so much better after that. I know so well 
what these headaches as come from the 
sun are. Your head is just bursting for an 
hour or two, and you feels as sick as sick; 
and then of a suddent it all goes off and 
leaves you weak like; but well—” 

“That is just it, Phoebe,” says Irene, 
smiling at the graphic description; “and 
all that 1 want to set me up again is a little 


fresh air. Make me tidy, and give me my 
hat, and I will try what a turn in the 
garden will do for me. No, don’t attempt 
to put it up; my head is far too tender for 
that, and I shall see no one.” 

So, robed in a soft muslin dress, with her 
fair hair floating over her shoulders and 
her garden-hat swinging in her hand, Irene 
goes down the staircase, rather staggering- 
ly at first, but feeling less giddy with each 
step she takes, and out into the Fen Court 
garden. She turns towards the shrubbery, 
partly because it is sequestered, and partly 
because there are benches there on which 
she loves to sit and listen to the nightin- 
gales singing in the plantation beyond. 

It is a very still evening, although the 
sun has so long gone down. Scarcely the 
voice of bird or insect is to be heard, and 
the rich August flowers hang their heads 
as though the heat had burned all their 
sweetness out of them, and they had no 
power left wherewith to scent the air. 
But to Irene, risen from a feverish couch, 
the stillness and the calm seem doubly 
grateful; and as she saunters along, silent- 
ly and slowly, for she feels unequal to 
making much exertion, her footsteps leave 
no sound behind them. 

She enters the shrubbery, which is thick 
and situated at some little distance from 
the house, and walks towards her favorite 
tree, an aged holly, which shelters a very 
comfortable modern bench of ‘iren. What 
is her surprise, on reaching the spot, to 
find it is not at her disposal? ‘The figure 
of a man, with the back of his head 
towards her, is stretched very comfortably 
the length of the seat, whilst he pours 
forth volumes of smoke from a meerschaum 
in front. 

Irene’s first thought is to beat a retreat. 
Is not her back hair guiltless of ribbon, 
net, orcemb? But the surprise occasioned 
by encountering a stranger where she least 
expected to do so has elicited a little “ O!”’ 
from her, which has caught his ear. He 
looks round, leaps off the seat, and in 
another moment is standing before her, 
very red in the face, with his wide-awake 
in his hand, and his meerschaum smoking 
away all by itself on the shrubbery bench. 

Both feel they ought to say something, 
and neither knows which should begin 
first. As usual, in most cases of difficulty, 

« Woman wins the day. 
“Pray don’t let me disturb you,” she 
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commences, though without the least idea 
if he has any right there. “I am only 
taking a little walk through the shrubbery ; 
you need not move.” 

“Tt is I that should apologize for tres- 
passing, although I am not aware to whom 
Ihave the pleasure of speaking,” he an- 
swers; and then stops, waiting for a clue 
to her identity. He is a good, honest- 
looking young fellow, of three or four and 


iwenty, with bright blue eyes, and hair of . 


the color usually called ** sandy; not very 
distinguished in appearance, perhaps, 
which idea is strengthened, at first sight, 
by the rough style of dress in which he is 
attired, and the ‘“‘horsey”’ look about his 
breastpin, tie and watchchain. And yet 
there is something in the face that is 
turned towards her (notwithstanding that 
an inflamed look about the eyes and cheek- 
bones tells tales of a fast life); something 
of respectful admiration for herself, and 
delicacy lest he should have offended by 
his presence, that wins Irene’s liking, even 
at this very early stage of her acquaintance 
with him. 

“Perhaps you know Colonel Mordaunt, 
or were waiting here to see him,’ she goes 
on, somewhat hurriedly; ‘* but he is not at 
home this evening.”’ 

“IT do know Colonel Mordaunt,” replies 
the stranger, ‘‘and that he is from home. 
But, excuse me, is it possible I can be 
addressing Mrs. Mordaunt ?” 

“T am Mrs. Mordaunt,’”’ says Irene, 
simply. 

** My uncle’s wife!’ 

“Your uncle! Is my husband your 
uncle?” In her surprise she moves a few 
steps nearer him. ‘ But what, then, is 
your name ?” 

' “Oliver Ralston, at your service, mad- 
am,”’ he answers, laughing. 

“Ralston! O, of course, 1 have heard 
Phiiip speak of you. I remember it dis- 
tinetly now; but it was some time ago. I 
am very glad to see you. How do you 
do?” 

And then they shake hands and say 
*“Tiow do you do?” to each other, in the 
absurd and aimless manner we are wont to 
use on meeting, although we know quite 
well how each one “does” before our 
mouths are opened. 

“Tut why did you not come to the 
house, Mr. Ralston?’ continues Irene, 
presently. “Ido not think Colonel Mor- 
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daunt had any idea of your arrival. He 
has gone with his sister to dine at the 
Grimstones. I should have gone, too, ex- 
cept for a racking headache.” 

“It is evident you have not heard much 
about me, Mrs. Mordaunt, or you would be 
aware that I have not the free run of Fen 
Court that you seem to imagine.” 

“Of your own uncle’s house! What 
nonsense! [ never could believe that. 
But why, then, are you in the shrubbery ?”’ 

**T will tell you frankly, if you will per- 
mit me. I am an orphan, and Lave been 
under the guardianship of my uncle ever 
since I wasa baby. I am a medical stu- 
dent, also, and have held the post of Louse 
surgeon at one of the London hospitals for 
some time. London doesn’t agree with 
me, morally or physically, and I have a 
great desire to get some practice in the 
country. I heard of something that might 
suit me near Priestley yesterday, and wrote 
to my uncle concerning it. Afterwards I 
was told, if I wished for suecess, 1 must 
lose no time in looking after the business 
myself. So I ran down this morning and 
put up at the ‘Dog and Fox,’ and, as I 
heard the Fen Court people were ali going 
out to Calverley Park to dinner (indeed, 
the carriage passed me as I was loitering 
about the lanes some two hours since), i 
thought I might venture to intrude so far 
as to smoke my pipe on one of the shrub- 
bery benches, This is a true and particu- 
lar confession, Mrs. Mordaunt, and I hope, 
after hearing it, that you will acquit the 
prisoner of malice prepense in iutruding 
on your solitude.” 

But she is not listening to him. 

“At the Dog and Fox!’ she answers; 
**that horridly low little place in the mid- 
dle of the village! And for Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s nephew! I never heard of such a 
thing. I am sure your uncle will be ex- 
ceedingly vexed when you tellhim. And 
Fen Court with a dozen bedrooms—why, it 
is enough to make all Priestley talk.” 

‘*Indeed, it was the best thing I could 
do; my uncle had not invited me here, 
and, as [ told you before, I am not sufii- 
ciently a favorite to be able to run in and 
out just as I choose.” 

“Then J invite you, Mr. Ralston—I am 
mistress of Fen Court; and in the absence 
of my husband I beg you will consider 
yourself as my guest. We will go back to 
the house together.” 
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“But, Mrs. Mordaunt, you are too good 
—but you do not know—you do not under- 
stand—I am afraid. my uncle will be 
vexed—” 

“He will not be vexed with anything I 
choose to do, Mr. Ralston; but if he is vexed 
at this, [am quite sure I shall be vexed 
with him. Come, at all events, and have 
some supper, and wait up with me for his 
return. Come!’ 

She beckons him with an inclination of 
her head as she utters the last word, and he 
isfain to follow her. They pass through 
the shrubberies and garden, and take a 
turn or two down the drive, and have 
grown quite friendly and familiar with one 
another (as any young people brought to- 
gether, with any excuse to be so, soon be: 
come) by the time they reach the house. 

“* Of course I am your aunt,” Lrene is say- 
ing, as the porch comes in view; ‘‘ and you 
must call me so. I feel quite proud of 
having such a big nephew. I shall degen- 
erate into an old twaddler by-and-by, like 
poor Miss Higgins, who is always talking of 
‘my nevvy the captain;’ ‘my nevvy the 
doctor’ will sound very well, wont it? par- 
ticularly if you’ll promise to be a real one, 
with M. D. after your name.”’ 

“If anything could induce me to shake 
myself free of the natural indolence that 
encumbers me,” he is answering, and 
rather gravely, ‘‘ it would be the belief that 
some one like yourself was good enough to 
take an interest in my career—’”’ when, 
straight in the path before them, they en- 
counter Mrs. Quekett, who, with a light 
shawl cast over her cap, has come out to 
enjoy the evening air. 

Irene is passing on, without so much as 
a smile or an inclination of her head by 
way of recognition. She has received so 
much covert impertinence at Mrs. Quekett’s 
hands, that she is not disposed to place 
herself in the way of more; and the very 
sight of the housekeeper is obnoxious to 

her. But Mrs. Quekett has no intention of 
permitting herself to be so slighted. At 
the first sight of Oliver Ralston she started, 
but by the time they meet upon the grav- 
elled path she has laid her plans. 

*““Good-evening, ma’am,” she com- 
mences, with forced courtesy, to her so- 
called mistress, and then turns to her com- 
panion. ‘Well, Master Oliver, who 
would have thought of seeing youhere? I 


@#m sure the colonel has no expectations of 
your coming.” 

“T dare say not, Mrs. Quekett; he could 
hardly have, considering I had not time to 
write and inform him of my arrival.” 

“And how will he like it, Master Oliver, 
when he does hear it, eh? He’s not over- 
pleased in general to be taken by surprise.” 

Here Irene, who cannot help saying what 
she feels, injudiciously puts in her oar. 

*Ttcan be no concern of yours, Que- 
kett, what Colonel Mordaunt thinks or 
does not think, nor can your opinion, I 
imagine, be of much value to Mr. Ralston. 
He will sleep here to-night; see that the 
green room is prepared for him.’’ 

““When the colonel gives orders for it I 
will, ma’am; but you will excuse me for 
saying that Mr. Oliver has never been put 
in the green room yet, and I don’t expect 
that he will be.” 

**You will excuse me for saying, Mrs. 
Quekett,’”’ retorts Irene, now fairly roused, 
“that, as Iam mistress of Fen Court, and 
you are the housekeeper, you will prepare 
any room for my guests that I may choose 
to select for their accommodation.” 

“I take my orders from the colonel,” 
replies the woman, in a quietly insolent 
manner; ‘‘and as for the green room, it 
was always kept for gentlemen in my time, 

and I don’t expect that the colonel will 
choose to make any alterations now to 
what it was then.’’ And so stumped past 


them. 
* * * * * * * 


Irene is violently agitated; her face 
grows livid—her hands turn cold. She 
drags Oliver after her into the Fen Court 
dining-room, and there turns round on 
him with a vehemence that alarms him, 
lest they should be overheard. 

“Mr. Ralston, you know this place—you 
know your uncle—you have known them 
all for years; tell me, for Heaven’s sake, 
what is the reason that that woman is per- 
mitted to behave towards us as she does?” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. 


The ruin of most men dates from some 
vacant hour. There is a satirical poem, 
in which the devil is represented as fishing 
for men, and fitting his bait to the taste 
and business of his prey; but the idler, he 
said, gave him no trouble, as he bit the 
naked hook. 
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MY DREAM. 


BY LOUIS CARROLL PRINDLE. 


I floated in a dream 
Across the world of space, 
And close I scanned the way, 
And sought to find a place 
Where we could hide alone, 
And live without a sigh, 
Beyond the sight of all, 
In freedom—you and I. 


In mine I held your hand, 

So warm, and white, and soft; 
And close your lips I pressed, 

And stole their sweetness oft. 
Around your floating form 

One arm of mine was bent, 
And as we drifted on, 

I found—almost content. 


Up in the vaulted sky 
I found a starry land, 
Which looked as though ’twere fresh 
From the creating hand. 
And there we made our home, 
Of beams of northern light, 
And thought that we had found 
A place of rare delight. 


The days went by like dreams, 
And then your heart was sad, 
Because our stars had not 
Your mother, and earth had. 
And then we clasped our hands, 
And sinking in the air, 
We floated down to earth, 
To see if she were there. 


You saw her and were glad, 
And then we went again 
To seek and find a place 
Where love and we could reign. 
This time we chose the sea, 
And diving in the blue, 
We settled neath the waves 
Together—I and you. 


Down where the coral hills 
Are tinged with hue of pearl, 
And slender fioating flowers 
Their tiny petals furl, 
We found a beach of white, 
And on its shell-strewn sand 
We built our little home, 
And called it Fairy-land. 


I took a rose-hued shell, 
And made for you a throne, 
And then I made you queen; 
Our kingdom there, alone. 
I was your court and serf, 
Your army and your king, 
Such happiness it seemed 
As if no grief could sting. 


The days went by like dreams, 
And then your heart was sad, 


, Because the sea bad not 


Your mother, and earth had. 
So then we clasped our hands, 

And climbed the watery stair, 
And went upon the earth 

To see if she were there. 


You saw her and were glad, 
And then we went once more 
To see if love could find 
Some lone and lovely shore. 
This time we chose the clouds, 
Beyond all mortal ken, 
Beyond the reach of all, 
Beyond the sight of men. 


Far up the western wall 
There lay a purpled haze 
That crowned a base of gold; 
A rainbow-colored maze 
Of shifting waves of mist, 
That floated on the wind, 
And here our home of love 
We thought that we could find. 


Just where the sun goes through, 
When Night unrolls her shade, 
I found a little bower 
Within a golden glade; 
And there we made our home, 
Beyond all mortal ken, 
Beyond the sight of all, 
Beyond the reach of men. 


We rode upon the wind, 
We sported in the mist, 
Your dark hair turned to gold 
When by the sunbeams kissed. 
We had a path direct 
To earth by slant sunrays, 
And free, and all alone, 
We joyed away the days. 
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And then your heart was sad; 
You said to me one day, 
** Come, journey back to earth, 
There is no other way. 
My love, you are my best, 
But earth has treasures, too.’ 
And down to earth we went 
In sadness—I and you. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 25th, 1873. 
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Once more you spoke, and said, 
“ This life can bring no joy 
But that which bears the taint 
Of some more base alloy. 
But when this life is done 
Heaven’s light will on us gleam, 
And pure joy then we’ll know.” 
I woke, and found—a dream, 


AGATHE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“Sray a moment, Agathe!” 

But she shook her beautiful head, slipped 
through the long French window into the 
drawing-room, and stood talking to the 
canary. Chrome put his bright head on 
one side, and listened to the music of her 
voice, charmed into silence. 

Herndon did not attempt to follow her— 
the room was full of people; instead, he 
went down the terrace steps and joined a 
knot of young men on their way to the bil- 
liard-room. There was to be a test game 
between two excellent billiardists—guests 
at Pansy Cottage. 

So the exquisite seaside villa was called. 
Agathe Surrey was very wealthy. Pansy 
Cottage was one of the estates of which 
she was mistress. Thither she had bidden 
a dozen guests that lovely summer, to 
amuse her and themselves. Asa matter 
of course, the majority of them had fallen 
in love with her. There were Devereux, 
Calford and De Gray, Dr. Vared, Herndon 
and Jack Orton. 

Herndon stood by the billiard-table, but 
his attention to the game was not very flat- 
tering. He was wondering if Agathe Sur- 
rey had promised to marry Jack Orton. 
Orton was handsome, intelligent, wealthy, 
and loved her. Did she love him in re- 
turn? That is the question he asked him- 
self while the red and white ivory balls 
clicked, and the young men laughed and 
shouted: 

Last year he had met her at Long Branch. 
She had been gracious there. For he had 
fallen in love with her instantly—offered 
his services, expressed his admiration, and 
received in return Agathe’s rare smiles. 
But it did not take him long to discover 
that others received these beautiful smiles 
also. He had uot been able to flatter him- 


self, for a moment, that he had received 
the slightest encouragement. They had 
parted. All winter he had dreamed of 
her. With the invitation to Pansy Cottage, 
his hopes revived. She was more beauti- 
ful than ever. Constantly he had sought 
an interview with her, determined to plead 
his suit. But it was not easy to find the 
mistress of such an establishment alone. 
And at first he suspected, and now he was 
certain, that Agathe avoided such an inter- 
view as he desired. 

So bland, so sweet, so free, they all 
called her Agathe, to the very children. 
Petted, admired, referred to, it was a won- 
der she was not spoiled. 

And thinking what she was, and what 
she might be to him, Tom Herndon stood 
mute in the active scene of the billiard-hall. 

There was a pause—the game had been 
decided—then renewed exclamations and 
assertions, as the party warmed to the sub- 
ject. He was tired of it, and came away. 

The first person he saw upon the lawn 
was Agathe, feeding the swans on the pond. 
A child stood beside her—who soon ran 
away, evidently on her way to the dining- 
room for some bread. Herndon made his 
way quickly across the lawn. Agathe 
looked up, and was silent. The great white 
birds stretched their pliant necks to her 
jewelled hand as she went on feeding 
them, but evidently ill at ease. A faint 
frown contracted her delicate brows. A 
hurried color played upon her cheeks. 

“‘T have tried in vain to find you alone,” 
said Herndon, instantly. ‘Have you 
meant to avoid me, Agathe? You know 
that I love you. Do you not wish me to 
tell you so.” 

*“*T had rather you would not, Mr. Hern- 
don.”’ 
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“But, Agathe, my utter happiness is at 
your mercy. Consider! You would be 
kinder to adog who loved you than you 
have been to me this summer!’’ he added, 
bitterly. 

“TI can only be your friend, Mr. Hern- 
don,” she said, gently. 

‘* There is some one else,”’ he answered, 
violently; Orton—’’ 

She was saved the trouble of replying, 
for the child, little Pearl Orton, coming 
back, rushed between them. 

“Agathe, brother Jack told me to tell 
you that the new music had come.” 

She took the child’s hand and turned 
away. And Herndon remained with his 
bitter mortification. 

lt was after sunset that a barefooted 
child, with a torn straw hat, ran up on the 
terrace, where Miss Surrey stood talking 
with Jack Orton, and, in evident excite- 
ment, told her something. 

“What! Urban sick? And your moth- 
er thinks it is the cholera! How long has 
your father been so ill, Willy?” 

“Since dinner, miss. He’s vomiting 
bad, and mother’s ’fraid he’ll die,’ whim- 
pered the child. 

“It is my gardener. Who will go fora 
doctor? My other man is away with the 
carriage, but my saddle-horse is in the sta- 
ble. Jack, will you go for Dr. Creighton? 
Itis along dark ride through the woods, 
but poor Urban, you know.” 

“Certainly, Agathe.” And Herndon 
saw Orton whisper another sentence in his 
mistress’s ear. She smiled and blushed, 
even in her concern, and stood thought- 
fully where he had left her, kindly holding 
Willy’s brown hand. 

It was then that the demon of revenge 
took possession of Herndon’s soul. 

Sappho’s slender form bounded swiftly 
down the avenue, bearing Jack Orton’s 
elegant figure. It was not ten minutes be- 
fore Herndon went after, on foot. 

The woods were long and dark. They 
would be darker when Sappho and Jack 
Orton returned, he thought, pausing at the 
little foot bridge. The stream was deep 
and black. He did not pause long after 
watching it for a moment. The boards 
were few, old and rotten. It was an easy 
task to rip them up and throw them aside, 
leaving a yawning chasm—death at the 
bottom—for the returning horseman. 

The perspiration stood on his forehead, 
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his face was very pale as he turned away. 

The light of Pansy Cottage shone out 
rosily on the twilight. The notes of the 
piano were sounding softly on the air. A 
couple were flirting in a window. A child 
was playing with a kitten on the veranda; 
but Agathe was not to be seen. 

Herndon had no wish to be alone. He 
sat down in the drawing-room. De Grey 
and Trix Reynolds were singing a duet at 
the piano. But nothing gave Herndon’s 
cheek a shade of color. 

‘Are you ill, Mr. Herndon?” asked Trix, 
when the song was finished. 


No, he was not ill, he said—but some- . 


thing drew him to the window. The stars 
were shining. The trees all about seemed 
shivering. Hark! what was that? A horse 
neighing welcome home. Sappho, slight, 
graceful, incomparable, came bounding 
lightly up the avenue, bearing her rider. 
No ghost—lhe heard Jack Orton’s voice 
talking cheerily to the servant who came 
to take the animal. 

“Miss Surrey? Dunno, Mass Orton. 
*Spec she’s in de drawin’-room,” Pompey 
said. 

But the occupants of the drawing-room 
were also saying, ‘‘ Where’s Agathe ?”’ 

Suddenly she stood among them. 

She was very pale. Her fair hair was 
torn from its braids. Her white dress was 
stained with mud. Her hands were black- 
ened; her arm dripped profusely with 
blood. She was exhausted, fainting. 

But she rallied as soon as the flow of 
blood was stopped, and rose to her feet. 

“Let me go and make myself present- 
able,” she said. 

* But, dear Agathe, tell us how it hap- 
pened,” cried Trix Reynolds,clinging to her. 

**] tore my arm on a rusty nail,” she an- 
swered. She paused by Herndon’s. chair 
on her way to the door. “ Mr. Herndon, 
I have been to restore the boaids of the 
bridge to their places. I have saved your 
soul the cpime of murder. My hurtis but 
slight. Perhaps you will not wonder 1 do 
not wish to find you here on my return.” 

Her voice was low—she passed on. 

When she returned iu fresh raiment, 
Herndon had goue, forever, out of her life. 
But as he passed down the avenue, he 


looked back through the open wildow of - 


the drawing-room, and saw Agathe sitting 
among her guests, serene, beautiful, be- 
loved, as she ought to be. 
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NICKY THE WAIF. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN.—IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOW I FOUND MYSELF. 


I nusHeD forward; I threw myself on 
my knees by the bed, and hid my face in 
the cover. The tide of recollections which 
the sight of this woman’s face sent upon 
mhe was overpowering; for a moment I 
could only yield to my emotions, and seek 
relief in silence and concealment. My 
earlier years, my earlier associations and 
adventures came back to me, and again I 
reviewed the perils and the mystery of 
those remarkable years. When I thought 
myself sufficiently composed to show her 
my face, I raised it from the cover, and 
drawing up a low stool, I sat by the bed 
and looked into her eyes. 

And she did not know me! I do not 
wonder at that now; indeed, it would have 
been strange enough if, in the tall manly 
youth before her, she could recognize the 
child whom she had parted with years 
before. That I should know her, though 
remarkable, was still natural enough; she 
was a woman grown when I last saw her, 
and time and remorse had wrinkled her 
face but had not greatly altered her fea- 
tures. At the first moment of my recovery 


from the great shock of surprise into which 
the unexpected sight of her face threw me, 
I was disappointed that she did not recog- 
nize me, and I hastened to call her name. 

“Mag! I cried; ‘‘ Mag!” 

She looked me steadily in the face, and 
made no answer. The negro woman now 
came forward, beseeching me not to dis- 
turb “‘the poor sick missus;’ but Mag 
motioned her away, and beckoned me to 
come nearer. 

““Who are you?” she asked. And the 
sound of her voice, coming to me ina 
hoarse husky whisper, told me painfully 
that her hours were numbered. 

“T am Nicky,’ I said. ‘Don’t you 
know me now?” 

She raised herself to her elbow, and 
gazed almost fiercely at me. 

“Nicky?” she echoed, with startling 
emphasis. ‘‘ Not Nick Manvers ?”’ 

“Yes, lam; but I don’t know how you 
know what name I had adopted,”’ I said, 
much surprised to hear her call it. She 
seemed to pay no heed to my words, but 
as she looked hard at me, a conviction of 
the truth stole over her, and her poor wan 
face was suddenly illuminated with a light 


that seemed too bright and pure for this. 
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world. She clasped her hands and raised 
them; her eyes streamed with tears, and 
she whispered, faintly, but O how fervently: 

“My God, I thank thee! Now I can go 
in peace!’ 

And then she turned to me, and seizing 
both my hands, she pleaded pitifully for 
forgiveness. 

a poor dying creature, Nick,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Before many hours I shall 
be in the presence of the Great Judge of 
all to answer for my sins. I’ve tried so 
hard to make my peace with him; I trust I 
have. But the worst of all my sins was 
that for which you have suffered. I never 
thought to look upon your face again in 
this world; I did not know that you were 
yet alive. I thought perhaps you would 
confront me in the world to which I am 
going, and accuse me of my sin. Will you 
forgive me, Nick ?”’ 

Her woeful aspect and her plaintive 
voice removed every spark of resentment 
from my breast; my own sufferings were 
for the moment forgotten, and I looked 
with nothing but pity on the poor wreck 
that lay before me. My own eyes filled 
with tears as I assured her that I not only 
forgave her, but that I would pray for her 
peace in the world to come. 

“And now tell me all you know about 
me,” I said. ‘‘Who am I—what is my 
name—who are my parents—who are you, 
and why did you take me from my home? 
Tell me all about it, for it is all mystery to 
me.” 

She did tell me all, without reservation 
oy concealment, and for an hour she whis- 
pered in my eager ear the strange sad story 
which I must repeat in as few words as 
possible. My space would fail me if I 
should try to repeat all that she said to me, 
and it is necessary that the reader should 
know only the main facts. But let my 
friends imagine the absorbing interest with 
which I heard the great mystery of my life 
explained, sitting there in that lonely hut 
in the Mississippi marshes, alone with this 
dying woman; alone, for the negress was 
nodding and dozing in the corner, and 
Benito, not at all interested in our pro- 
ceedings, and overcome hy fatigue, was 
tying flat on the floor, fast asleep. 

Here is what she told me: 

Strange enough, my name was really 
Nick Manvers! 1 little thought when I 
selected the name of Manvers from the St. 


Louis directory that nobody had a better 
right to it than I; but so it was, and I 
think it one of the strangest things that 
ever happened to me. 

My parents were living at Cleveland 
when.I was born; my father was a retired 
merchant, and very wealthy. I was an 
only child. Two years after my birth my 
father died, and as he left no will, 1 was 
heir to his great property, saving only the 
dower of my mother. But itso happened 
that there was one person to whom my 
coming into the world was a dreadful dis- 
appointment, and who therefore hated me 
as thoroughly as a very bad man could hate 
an innocent little child. This person was 
my uucle, my father’s only brother, and 
the last of the family save him. He was a 
spendthrift, who had wasted all his own 
property, which was not small; and as my 
father had long been in poor health, and 
as his brother was his heir before my birth, 
this worthy uncle of mine had been wait- 
ing impatiently for some years for my 
father’s death. Of course my birth cut 
off all his bright prospects, and threw him 
into a dreadful rage. He had been living 
for some time on the strength of being his 
brother’s heir, and was deeply in debt. 
He had quarrelled with my father because 
the latter would not advance him a large 
sum to be used in betting and gaming, and 
the two had not exchanged a word for a 
long time. After brooding over bis disap- 
pointment for a year, an@ finding his debts 
thickening about him, and his creditors 
growing clamorous, he did what almost 
any man of his kind would have done; he 
ran away. The tradesmen and others who 
were always after him with bills failed en- 
tirely in their efforts to find him one day, 
and after a great deal of inquiry, they 
found that he had taken the midnight 
train and left the city. 

What my uncle did during the next year, 
and how he supported himself in the 
meantime, are things that I may as well 
pass over. Since I can’t say anything good 
about him, I will keep all the bad out of 
sight that I can. He entered a railroad 
train one day, and found himself sitting 
near a woman whose face seemed familiar 
to him. He looked sharply at her, and 
recognized her as Mag Phillips, whom he 
had known a long time, but whom he had 
not seen lately. He spoke to her; she rec- 
ognized him, and the two entered into 
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conversation. My uncle inquired whither 
she was bound, and she teld him for Cleve- 
land. For a visit? No; a friend there 
had secured her a good place with a widow 
lady, to take care of ber little child. What 
might the lady’s name be? Mrs. Manvers. 

When the conversation had gone thus 
far, a very bright and a very wicked idea 
came into my uncle’s head. He thought 
he saw a chance to put me out of the way. 

“*T happen to know Mrs. Manvers,”’ he 
said, quietly. ‘‘In fact, she is my sister- 
in-law.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mag Philips. ‘“‘ You 
don’t mean to tell me that this woman is 
the widow of Morris Manvers ?” 

“The very same,”? chuckled my uncle. 
* Morris Manvers, your old admirer.” 

‘The woman’s face darkened with passion. 

never go there,” she said. wont 
take care of his child. Til get out at the 
next station.” 

Then my uncle artfully persuaded her 
that she had better go to Cleveland, just as 
she had intended, and go into my mother’s 
family; and this was the way he did it. 
He knew that his brother, though far above 
this woman in a social point of view, had 
before his marriage fallen in love with her 
handsome face in St. Louis, and that she 
had tried her best to fascinate him. He 
Was very much in love with her, and but 
for thé officious interest of some friends 
who persuaded him to leave the city, he 
would probably have asked her to marry 
him. But he was taken from St. Louis 
almost by force, to remove him from her, 
and Mag never saw him again. He was 
married soon after to my mother. It was 
a deep bitter disappointment to Mag, and 
my uncle saw by her looks that she had 
never got over it. She had always been 
poor, and had always worked hard, and 
here was a chance to marry a rich man 
snatched away from her. My uncle art- 
fully reminded her of this, and hinted at 
the great wealth which his brother left, 

“and which, Mag,’’ he said, *‘ you should 
have a right to share with the boy.’? He 
knew her proud revengeful disposition, 
and he talked to her with his wicked sug- 
gestions of her great loss in losing Morris 
Manvers and his wealth, until she was full 
of hatred and wrathk When he saw that 
he had sufficiently wrought upon her feel- 
ings, he boldly proposed that she should 
take her place as she had agreed in my 


mother’s house, and seize a favorable 
opportunity to carry me off. “Not to 
murder the brat, Mag,” were his words; 
“but take him so far and leave him 80 safe, 
that he’ll never come back to trouble me, 
you know.” And then this human mon- 
ster gave her a hideous wink. He prom- 
ised her that when this should be done, 
and himself put in possession of his 
brother’s property in consequence, she 
should be paid five thousand dollars, 
Thus, by working on her hate and her 
avarice, he carried his point, and Mag 
went to Cleveland with the determination 
to do just what he wished her to. 

She became an inmate of my mother’s 
house, and conducted herself so well that 
she quickly gained the conridence of her 
mistress. She was a rare hypocrite, this 
Mag Phillips; for while she hated my 
mother thoroughly because she had beer 
the wife and was now the rich widow of 
my father, she yet kept all this to herself, 
and made her mistress believe that she 
was devoted to her. She had almost the 
entire care of me, and my uncle became 
impatient to have her carry out her share 
in his infamous plot. ‘Time was passing, 
and his letters to her, directed to a ficti- 
tious name, were frequent and urgent. 
Her replies were few and not very satis- 
factory. The fact was, Mag had almost 
repented of her bargain; she had become 
so attached to me that the thought of doing 
me so great a wrong became odious to her. 
Had she been lett to herself then, the good 
part of her nature would have triumphed, 
and this story would not be told. But hér 
evil genius followed her; my uncle, tired 
of waiting fur her to abduct me, came to 
Cleveland, and getting an interview with 
her, unknown, of course, to my mother, he 
frightened her into doing as she had 
agreed. I don’t know what threats he 
used. Mag could not remember what he 
said to her; but I saw from the scared way 
in which she spoke of him that she had 
felt completely in his power, and afraid to 
break her agreement. The result of all 
this was told in the first chapter. 

She told me that after sinking beneath 
the cold waters of the river she rose again, 
and threw her arms over a great cake of 
ice. She was too weak and too much be- 
numbed to climb upon it, and there she 
clung and floated down with the current, 
while the masses of ice closed in behind 
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her, and kept her from falling and sinking. 
She never lost her senses during all those 
dreadful hours, although she often thought 
herself at the point of death from cold and 
exposure. The boat that saved me saved 
her, too; her cries attracted the attention 
of the men, and they rescued both of us, 
with great difficulty and danger to them- 
selves. She mentioned the gentleman in 
the boat whose eager desire to continue 
his journey without going back to Cincin- 
nati was the saving of our lives; but she 
did not know his name. He was in the 
greatest haste to reach New Orleans, and 
only stopped long enough to help the boat- 
man in getting us to the nearest house. 
This last frightful experience had made 
Mag theroughly penitent, and she resolved 
that she would return me to my home the 
next day. But imagine her grief, her 
horror and her remorse, upon discovering 
that the night’s exposure and terror had 
deprived me of my senses! 

Almost crazy herself at this revelation, 
she fled from the thieves’ haunt, not know- 
ing nor caring whither she went. First, 
however, in broken and frantic accents, 
she told Betty my history, and made her 
promise that she would not restore me to 
my mother until my senses returned, if 
they ever did. She told me that she had 
no hope that this would ever happen to 
me, and that she preferred that my poor 
mother should think me dead, rather than 
to see the pitiful wreck that Mag’s wicked- 
ness had made of me. The woman saw 
that Betty’s motherly heart was touched 
by my forlorn condition, and that she 
would tenderly care for me; and thig fact, 
I think, explains what had always been a 
mystery to me before—Betty’s continual 
putting off of the time to restore me to my 
home. Poor dear soul! it was all out of 
her love for the wretched little waif; I had 
taken the place of her own dead child in 
her affections, and she could not give me 
up, even to her who alone had a right ,to 
me. And this was wrong, sadly wrong in 
her; but with the recollection of all her 
kindness and protection to me, how can I 
do otherwise than forgive her, when her 
fault was in loving the little waif too well ? 
And how earnestly am I reminded at every 
turn of my narrative of the unusual cir- 
cumstances that have united to keep me 
an exile from home! 


Poor Mag Phillips—wretched Mag! Let 
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me hasten to dismiss her from these pages. 


which she has so long haunted. For thir- 
teen years life had been but a burden and 
an agony to her. Never have I heard of a 
more powerful example of the truth, that 


_ “the way of the transgressor is hard.” 


She fled from the sight of my poor dazed 
face in the thieves’ den, and though no 
officer pursued her, though no man mo- 
lested her, yet she was always a fugitive, 
flying in terror from the pursuing avenger 
—her own conscience! Remorse haunted 
her, asleep and awake, and the conscious- 
ness of her guilt embittered every moment 
of her existence. For atime she wandered 
aimlessly from place to place, trying by 
the influence of new scenes and new faces 
to escape from herself. In vain—all in 
vain! She travelled over most of the South 
in this way, stopping whenever her parse 
failed, to replenish it by the sale of crayon 
and water-color pictures, which she exe- 
cuted rapidly and with great skill. At 
Mobile she attracted the attention of a rich 
and noted family, and they took her to 
Europe with them as a governess anda 
companion. Several years of travel fol- 
lowed, and then the head of the family, a 
widower, proposed marriage to her. She 
wanted to say yes; she wanted to make an 
end of her trouble and grief, so far as she 
could, and become a loved and respected 
wife. But how could she tell her wretched 
story to this man? Would he not shrink 
from her in horror when he knew the crime 
she had committed? For weeks ber mind 
was in torment; at last, almost distracted, 
she consented. The day was fixed, the 
preparations were all made; the nit be- 
fore the wedding came, and then her reso- 
lution forsook her. She could not marry 
this man, whom she really loved, without 
telling him of her crime; she could not tell 
him that, for it would estrange him for- 
ever. Desperate and hopeless, the wretch- 
ed woman left the house that night, and 
never saw him or his children again. Only 
a brief note was left behind to tell him 
that she was unworthy of his confidence, 
aud did not dare to become his wife; and 
Mag Phillips was thrown on the world 
again. 

This happened at Paris, where the fam- 
ily were staying one winter; and this is 
but one of the many chapters of her un- 
happy life which she told me. I will not 
follow her through all the details of misery 
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and hardship that attended her restless 


wanderings in many lands; I am telling 
my story, and hers is too painful to make 
more than a smal] part of it. It is enough 
to say that she found no peace. Who can 
find peace when pursued by conscience, as 
this woman was? A month before she 
was a steerage passenger on a foreign 
steamer for New Orleans. On the river, 
some distance below the city, is a place 
called quarantine, where people suspected 
of having infectious diseases are taken 
from vessels passing in, and kept in hos- 
pital. This happened to Mag. She was 
not sick, except with disorder of the mind; 
but her appearance was that of a person 
with the cholera, and the health-officer at 
once ordered her ashore. She was taken 
to the quarantine hospital. This new 
trouble, combined with the excitement 
and her old remorse, were too much for 
her, and she fell into a raging brain-fever. 
She raved about Cleveland, about Mrs. 
Manvers, and Nick, and my wicked uncle, 
and the dear family she had deserted at 
Paris; and in the height of her delirium 
she made her escape from the hospital, 
while the wearied nurses and guards were 
overpowered with sleep. All this I learned 
afterward, on inquiry at the hospital; all 
that she knew was that she was very sick 
there, and that afterward she found her- 
self in this hut, with the negro woman 
watching over her. Her escape was made 
in the dead of night; she fled away to the 
swamps, and there wandered all night. 
Only that One above who sees the suffer- 
ings of all his creatures here can know 
what she endured during those dreadful 
hours; only he can know how she was pre- 
served from a horrible death by sinking in 
the morass, by the bite of poisonous ser- 
pents, or by the jaws of ferocious alligators. 
The morning found her lying cold and in- 
sensible at the edge of this little clearing 
in the swamp, and there she was discovered 
by the negro as she went down to the river 
for water. The woman knew her at once; 
she had been a servant in the family of 
Mag’s father in St. Louis long years be- 
fore, and Mag had been her especial 
favorite. And so, out of her old love for 
the dear young girl that she had known 
and loved in other years, this faithful 
creature took the insensible woman on her 
shoulders and carried her to her hut, and 
since then she had given her all aid that 


she could. She sent word to quarantine 
by a passing boat, and one of the physicians 
came down, and labored to the extent of 
his skill to save the sufferer. He broke up 
the fever in a week, but the patient was. 
beyond all earthly aid. Her strength was 
gone, her whole system was shattered ; her 
exposure in the swamp brought on an 
attack of bleeding at the lungs, which she 
told me she had once before, after her ad- 
venture with me in the Ohio, and the 
doctor saw at once that she was not long 
for this world. 

“She’ll only last a few days,” he said to 
the old woman, when he went away. “I 
have done all I can for her, except to send 
down some little delicacies, and that I’ll 
do at once. Make her as comfortable as. 
you can; she will go very soon.” 

The good physician did as he promised ; 
and so we, coming to the hut two weeks 
after he had left, found the patient free 
from pain, but sinking fast. 

She never spoke again after her long talk 
with me that night. It was almost day- 
light when we finished. Several times I 
saw that the exertion was injuring her, and 
begged her to save herself till morning; 
but she insisted on telling me everything 
while she was able to speak. ‘‘ My voice 
may leave me to-morrow, Nick,” she said; 
and so it proved. With the last weak 
husky whispers that she could utter, she 
told me that she had never heard a word 
from my uncle since my abduction, and 
warned me to beware of him. 

**I don’t know whether your mother is. 
alive or not,” were her last words. “I 
have never heard a word from her, either, 
since that evil night when I stole you from 
your little crib at Cleveland. I hope she 
is alive; 1 pray that she is. O Nick, some- 
thing tells me that she is, and that she and 
you will be reunited, after all these years 
of separation that my wickedness has. 
caused. Go back to her, boy; she is a 
good woman, and you must make her 
happy again. Ask her to forgive me, if 
she can, and tell her—tell her—tell—” 

She never spoke again; she fell intoa 
state of unconsciousness which lasted for 
hours—for days. I sat by her bed most of 
the time, watching for the moment of her 
awakening, for I was anxious to ask her 
many questions; but that moment never 
came in this world. On the third day 
after she passed away, quietly and peace- 
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fally, and the weary soul found rest, I 
hope. 

Benito and I made a rude coffin out of 
some planks that we found by the river, 
and we dug a grave under a great magnolia 
that stood in this spot. There we buried 
her one night by moonlight; and as I saw 
the tears that her faithful old friend the 
negress shed over her, I felt with sorrow 
how good and useful a woman this might 


is. Dis pore ole darkey will pray for yow 
forebber and ebber, and ebber, and ebber 
—A-men, hallelujah, praise de Lord!’ 

I have tried to do some good in my life, 
although my years have been few as yet; 
but I think that no good act of mine was’ 
ever so highly appreciated, or caused so 
much genuine happiness, as my gift to this 
old negress. Yet she deserved every dol-: 
lar of it—ay, and a hundred times as 
have been if she had but chosen the better much: and I trust she may never know 

way of life. want or distress down there in her ommty 

My lamp grows dim; my hand trembles. home in the marshes. 

[ falter as I write these words, and the sad On our way up to the city I told Benite 
face of Mag Phillips seems to come be- that I was now determined to go to Cleve- 
tween me and the paper. I wish thatall land as soon as 1 could get there. He 
my dear young friends who have followed knew something of my history, from what 
me thus far could have seen her as she lay I had told him while we were together on 
there in that wretched hut in the gloomy the Hurricane, and what he had overheard 
swamp; 1 wish they could have heard her from Mag and me in the hut had supplied 
last husky words of penitence and pain. about all that he did not know before. 
Not that these things were pleasing to see My heart was still heavy with the thought 
and hear—O no; but that they might learn that I could not visit Woodville, and that 
the lesson by heart that her life and death Jenny Hawks must perhaps be a stranger 
taught me, and make the resolution which to me forever; but yet, inclination as well 
I there made, and which I trust 1 may as duty told me to return to my home at 
always remember; to shun evil—to be good once, and make the poor bleeding heart of 
for the sake of good—TO DO RIGHT. my mother glad again. And so I told Be- 
nito as we sat together on the after-deck of 
On the morning after the burial of Mag, the vessel, while the tug steamed us rapid- 
Benito and myself suceeeded in getting a ly up the river. 

sailing vessel which was being towed up Benito was a wild, generous, dashing 
the river by a steam-tug, to stop and take fellow, and he and I had always been very~ 
“us aboard, and in afew hours afterI found friendly together. He laid his hand kindly 
myself at New Orleans again. But first, I on my shoulder, and said, heartily: 

must say that before I bade farewell to the ‘*Nick, my old chum, I shall be sorry to- 
old negro woman, I gave her one hundred lose you. I know you were deceived about 
dollars out of the pocket-book which that smuggling business, but I guess you 
Captain Brewster had given me. I felt don’t think hard of me now for that. I 
very grateful for all she had done for poor should be glad to keep company with you 
Mag, and I thought I could not do less; fora while yet; but if you really think we 
but I never saw a human being so affected must part now, so be it. Ill be sorry to 
asshe was. It was a long time before I lose you, old fellow; 1 will, indeed.” 

could make her understand that the crisp He grasped both my hands, and a tear 
handsome new bills that I put into her came to his eye as he spoke. I was affect-: 
hand were her own, and that they werea ed myself; I could not help it. He was 
small reward for her fidelity to her old not exactly the friend I should have chosen 
mistress; but when she came to understand for life; good-hearted as he was, I knew’ 
what I meant, I thought the creature he was desperate and lawless, and I want-- 
would go crazy. She laughed, cried, ed to have done with such characters for 
danced about, kissed the bills, pressed the future. Yet Benito liked me, and we 
them to her heart, and finally ended the had shared many perils together, and these 
Strange performance by catching mein her two things make a strong bond between 
arms and hugging me. young men. I was perfectly frank with 

“De Lo’d A’mity bress you, you precious him, and told him my whole mind. 
young massa!’ she sobbed. ‘‘’Pears to ‘Thank you, Nick,” he said, with much 
me I nebber saw such a proper boy as you emotion. “Iam proud to know that you 
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---think so well of me after all that has hap- 


pened. Now promise me that you’ll net 
quit me for aday ortwo. When we part 
now, we shall probably never meet again. 
There’s an old place down in the French 
quarter of the city where I always stay 
when I come to New Orleans; here is the 
address on this card. Come there with 
me, and stay a couple of days.”’ 
I readily consented to do this, and when 
we stepped ashore at the levee, I told my 
companion that I would join him at the 
place he had named in two hours. We 
separated, and in the interval I succeeded 
in forcing Captain Brewster’s agent to pay 
me the movey which the captain had 
promised me, and putting it in the bank, 
as 1 have related inmy last chapter. Then 
I rejoined Benito. 1 found him at a queer 
old place in an obscure part of the French 
quarter, called the “Casino.” It was a 
public house, kept by an old Frenchman 
‘with one eye, and very queer French 
dishes, seasoned with garlic and oil, were 
served up to the guests. There were very 
few lodgers, but every day at the public 
table there were from fifty to a hundred men 
sat down to dinner; and such a lot as they 
were! ‘There were about twenty Ameri- 
cans, some well dressed and some poorly 
dressed, but all looking like either sporting 
men or vagabonds; and the others were 
Spanish, French, Mexican, Italian, and I 
don’t know of how many other nations. 
And such a jabbering as there was at din- 
ver! The Americans were rather reserved, 
and kept quiet, often looking at me with 
faces which seemed to ask what business I 
had there, anyway; but the foreigners 
talked all the time, and often got noisy 
over their wiue. 

“TI think,” I said to Benito, “that this 
is a very queer set of people.” 

He laughed, and said that I would like 
them better when I knew them better, and 
changed the subject. 

But in truth I did not half like either the 
place or the people, and on the evening of 
the second day I told Benito that I should 
go up the river the next morning. 

“i'll go part of the way with you,’’ he 
said. ‘* ‘The Iberia leaves at ten o’clock in 
the morning. I'll go as far as Natchez.” 

I was glad to hear him say this, and after 
all my preparations had been made, I sat 
down to my last supper at the Casino. On 

this cvening, contrary to the custom of the 
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place, there were as many at supper as 
there had been at dinner. They were un- 
usually noisy, and drank a great deal of 
wine. Iwas pressed to drink twenty times, 
but I refused, taking nothing stronger than 
coffee. My coffee tasted queerly, and 
things began to dance before my eyes. 
Instead of a hundred rough fellows around 
the table, it seemed to me as if I sawa 
thousand! And pretty soon my head 
dropped on the table, and I went intoa 
sound slumber. 
* * * * 

The night passed and part of the next 
day before I awoke. I found myself in the 
berth of a vessel, and from the noise and 
vibration overhead and all around me, I 
knew that I was on board of a steamer and 
in motion. My temples throbbed pain- 
fully; I was bewi|dered, and could hardly 
remember where I had fallen asleep. 

“Benito!” I called aloud. ‘ Benito!’ 

He was with me at once. 

“Get up, lad,” he said. ‘You have 
been sleeping with your clothes on ever 
since we brought you aboard. Come up 
and get the fresh air.” 

“‘What has happened to me?’ I asked. 
*“When did we leave New Orleans, and 
how far up the river are we ?”’ 

He laughed, and evaded my questions. 

**Come on deck, chum, and you’ll know 
all about it,’ he said. And I arose and 
followed him. 

We crossed a cabin, beautifully fur- 
nished, in which three fine-looking men in 
a half-military dress were sitting at a table 
examining a map. One of them looked up 
as we passed; a noble appearing man of 
middle age, with a full flowing beard, and 
dark hair mixed with gray. Benito saluted 
him, and said, ‘‘ Good-morning, general ;” 
the other smiled and nodded. We went 
on deck, and there, to my amazement, 
strolling about, or sitting or lounging at 
ease on the deck, were at least two hun- 
dred men, many of them my eompanions 
at the Casino! Some were playing cards 
and smoking, but most of them were clean- 
ing guns and pistols, and scouring and 

sharpening sabres. 

* Benito,’ I exclaimed, in amazement, 
“ what—what does all this mean ?” 

“Look yonder!’ he eried, pointing to 
the starboard. ‘Do you know that land?” 

. I had seen it often enough to know its 

long, low, sandy shores. It was Ship 
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Island, and the blue waters of the Gulf 
were dancing around me. 

“ Yes, old chum!” Benito cried, waving 
his cap with excitement. ‘Here you are 
on board the Gladiator steamer, with two 
hundred and fifty stout hearts, in the mid- 
dle of the Gulf. Forgive me the morphine 
I put in your coffee last night; I thought it 
was a light dose, but it has made you sleep 
like a sloth. I knew I couldn’t get you 
here any other way.”’ 

“Benito,” I replied, sternly, wash 
my hands of this whole business, whatever 
it be. You have deceived me again, and 
kidnapped me. We are friends no longer. 
What is this expedition ?”’ 

“Ho for Cuba!’ he shouted. ‘ We’re 
Liberators, going to help the rebellion. 
Three cheers for the cause, boys!—bip— 
hip—” 

Three lusty cheers answered his appeal, 
and the deck rang with enthusiasm, min- 
gled with the rattle of fife and drum. 


DON’T KILL IT. 


“Spare a copper, sir; I am starving,” 
were the words of a poor, half-starved, 
ragged man to a gentleman hastening home 
one bitter cold night. “Spare a copper, 
sir, and God will bless you.” 

Struck with the fellow’s manner and ap- 
pearance, the gentleman stopped, and said: 

“You look as if you had seen better 
days. If you will tell me candidly what 
has been your greatest failing through life, 
I'll give you enough to pay your lodging.” 

afraid I could haidly do that,” the 
beggar answered, with a mournful smile. 

“Try, man, try. Here’s a shilling to 
sharpen your memory; only be sure you 
speak the truth.” 

The man pressed the coin tightly in his 
hand, and after thinking for nearly a min- 
ute, said: 


“To be honest with you, then, I believe 
my greatest fault has been in learning to 
‘kill time.’ When I was a boy, I had 
kind loving parents, who let me do pretty 
much as [ liked; so I became idle and 
careless, and never once thought of the 
danger in store for me. In hope that I 
should one day make my mark in the 
world, I was sent to college; but there I 
wasted my time in idle dreaming and ex- 
pensive amusements. If 1 had been a poor 
boy, with necessity staring me in the face, 
I think I should have done better. But 
somehow I fell into the notion that life was 
to be one continued holiday. I gradually 
became fond of wine and company. Ina 
few years my parents both died; you can 
guess the rest. 1 soon wasted what little 
they left me, and it is now too late to com- 
bat my old habits. Yes sir, idleness has 
ruined me.” 

**T believe your story,”’ said the gentle- 
man, “‘and I will tell it to my boys as a 
warning. I am sorry for you; indeed I 
am. But it is never too late to reform. 
Come to my office to-morrew, apd let me 
try to inspire you with fresh courage.”” And 
giving the man a piece of money, and in- 
dicating where he could be found, he hur- 
ried on. 

Never “kill gime,’’ boys. He is your 
best friend. Don't let him slip through 
your fingers when you are young, as the 
beggar did. The days of your boyhood are 
the most precious you will ever see. ‘The 
habits you form will stick to you like wax. 
If they are good ones, life will be a pleasure 
and a true success. You may not grow 
rich, but your life will be a real success, 
nevertheless. If, on the contrary, you waste 
your early years, live for fun only, trifle 
with your opportunities, you will find after 
a while that your life is a failure—yes, even 
if you should be very rich. 


LOOK OUT FOR SPURIOUS CANVASSERS. 


Several parties are canvassing in Illinois, and pretending to act as agents for 
BALLovu’s MAGAZINE. One scamp, named B. F. Turner, has received many subscrip- 
tions in the towns of Genesee and Moline, and failed to account for the same. A fellow 
is also operating in Pennsylvania, and has swindled hundreds of people out of much 
money. Now let our readers understand distinctly that we have no travelling agents, 
and that those who pretend to be in our employ are swindlers, who should be arrested 
and punished as they deserve. Let our friends send subscriptions direct to this office if 


they do not want to be deceived. 
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GRAND ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


AND 
THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest and Best Literary Weekly Paper in the United States. 


The publishers of BALLov’s MonTHLY 
MAGAZINE, acknowledged to be the best 
serial of its kind in the world, and the 
AMERICAN UNION, the largest and best 
literary weekly paper in the United States, 
announce that for the year 1874 they will 
give as Premiums to subscribers some of 
the handsomest and choicest Chromos ever 
produced in this country. 

Our experience of the past ten months 
has convinced us that the public prefer 
Chromos to all other Premiums; so we 
have determined to send to subscribers of 
BALLov’s MAGAZINE and the AMERICAN 
UnNIon some of the best to be obtained of 
the first artists in the country. The names 
of the Chromos to be given away are: 

THE BETROTHED, 

THE POWER OF MUSIC, 

ISN’T IT FUNNY? 

MORNING GLORIES, 

LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
These Chromos are printed in oil, in 


many colors, and are remarkable for their 
beauty and originality. 


PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 
CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 


As a great inducement to Clubs, we 
offer the following favorable terms:— 
For a Club of FIVE copies of BALLOoU’s 
MAGAZINE, $7.50, and a copy gratis to the 
person who gets up the Club, and also the 
Chromo MonNING GLORIES,”’ or, LILIES 
OF THE VALLEY,” to each member of the 
Club. 

TEN copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromo 
MorNnING GLORIES,” or, LILIES OF THE 
VALLEY,” to each member of the Club. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIBERS.—Single subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each, and either of the Chromos 
*Mornine GLoriges,” or, “LILIES OF 
THE VALLEY,” as the subscriber may 
elect. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 
Five Beautiful Chromos given to Subscribers, 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 


BALLOv’s MAGAZINE and the AMERI- 
CAN UNION combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos “‘MorninG GLORIES” and 
“ LILIES OF THE VALLEY.” Or BALLOU’s 
and THe Union for $3.50 without the 
Chromos. 


PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

SINGLE SuBSCRIPTIONS.—We will send 
THE AMERICAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and also give every subscriber one 
of the beautiful oil Chromos, each worth 
$3.00, at retail, of ‘‘Tue 
“THE PoWER OF Music,” or, “Isn’r 
Funny ?” 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
THE AMERICAN UNION for one year and a 
copy of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE to the per- 
son who gets up the Club, and also to 
each member of the Club the Chromo 
“BETROTHED” or “THE POWER OF 
Music.” The subscriber must state which 
of these beautiful Chromos is desired, and 
it will be immediately forwarded. 


ImporTANT Norice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 

To THE PuBLIC.—Subscribers can com- 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


(1@Be careful in writing, to give State 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber: 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 


86 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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partment to Epwin R. Briegs, West 
BETHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 

50. Snipe, pine. 51. Fraternal. 52. Band, 
ban. 53. Pare, par. 54. Heath, heat. 
55. Hearth, heart. 56. Shovel, shove. 
57. Shakespeare. 58. Thanksgiving. 


59. CHEAT 
HALVE 
ELLEN 
AVERT 
TENTS 


61. Mediterranean. 62, Caribbean. 63. Af- 
ghanistan. 64. Hindoostan. 65. Ballou’s 
Monthly Magazine. 66. Flame, lame. 
67. Flout, lout. 68. Wright, right. 69. Trill, 


rill. 
83. Cross-Word Enigma. * 


In sugar, not in honey; 

In riches, not in money; 

In bright, not in sunny; 

In mountain, not in valley; 

In fondle, not in dally; 

In donor, not in giver; 

The whole is a Western river. 
RUTHVEN. 


84. Charade. 

My first is an article. My second is 
novel. My third is used by housekeepers. 
My fourth is what my second does. My 
fifth every one should be. My whole isa 


proverb. 
Exviza H. Morton. 


85. Letter Puzzle. 
In carriage, cart and clatter; 
In base-ball, bat and batter; 
In pleasure, sport and pain; 
Pray tell me what’s my name. 
Mea. ARLAND. 


86. Enigma. 

The answer contains 17 letters. 
The 5, 17, 7, 10, is a useful metal. : 
The 8, 2, 4, we never are when sad. 
The 12, 16, 14, is a plaything. 

The 8, 9, 13, 15, 6, is a province or domain. 
The 1, 11, is a personal pronoun. 

The whole is the name of a little girl. 
H. S. TayLor. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE 


Send all communications for this De- 87. 


Blanks. 

The place of the dash is to be filled with 
one of the words in the same sentence 
transposed. 

88. Did he really steal a ——? 
89. What name did he ——? 


90. How do you parse the word ——? 
91. —— the timber is hewn, we will build 


a house. 
E. W. BARTLETT. 


Curtailments. 
92. Curtail a bird, and leave a bird’s note. 
93. A competitor, and leave competition. 
94. Mischief, and leave a public notice. 
95. An epidemic, and leave wrath. 
96. A sudden turn, and leave a vessel. 

“Beau K.” 

97. Double Acrostic. 

A place of refuge; a heathen goddess; an 
artist; part of a fortress; a boy’s name; a 
State; bitter; a Bible name; fleet. 

The initials and finals, read downwards, 
name what I hope you may never have. 


CyriL DEANE. 
Words Squared. 
98. A girl’s name; a nest; an acid fruit - 
extent. Emma M. CHAMPLIN. 


99. A boy’s name; a foreign city; a girl’s 
name; to trade. HARVEY B. DALE. 


100. Cross-Word Enigma. 

The Ist is in bad, but not in good; 
The 2d is in land, but not in wood; 
The 3d is in day, but not in night; 
The 4th is in wrong, but not in right; 
The 5th is in church, but not in spire; 
The 6th is in heat, but not in fire; 
The 7th is in shed, but not in barn; 
The 8th is in skein, but not in yarn; 
The 9th is in hog, but not in pig; 

The 10th is in dance, but not in jig; 
The 11th is in white, but not in green; 


The whole writes for this Magazine. 
EDITH. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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CURIOUS 


IncipENnT.—The Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums notices this event, 
which will most likely remain without a 
future parallel. At Dransfield, in the 
Province of Hanover, a Jewish couple cel- 
ebrated their golden wedding on the new 
moon at Tamus. The bridegroom served 
at the battle of Waterloo, and, like his 
wife, has retained the vigor of a robust 
constitution and the signs of a contented 
life. The grandchildren of the “bridal 
couple” presented the celebrants with a 
golden bouquet and a golden wreath. ‘Then 
the assembly proceeded to the synagogue, 
which was appropriately decorated for the 
occasion, and where an edifying aud af- 
fecting address was delivered by the son of 
the jubilants. The queen dowager had 
sent the couple a *“‘ Golden Bible,” which, 
accompanied by a suitable speech, was 
presented to them by the local teacher. 
The Christian community of the place by 
hvu means remained indiiferent, but took 
an active part in this extraordinary 
solemnity. 


Tue Hanp.—It is a profound study. No 
instrument devised by man compares with 
itfor complication. Itis a hammer, a vice, 
a forceps, a hook, a spring, a weight; it 
pushes, draws in, and the fingers alone 
contain elements of chisels, gouges, and all 
the tools a sculptor requires in modelling. 
From the elbow to the digital extremities 
its movements are produced by nearly fifty 
muscles. So complicated is the cordage of 
the human hand, expert anatomists can 
hardly keep in remembrance its intricate 
mechanism. With it all the emotions of 
the mind may both be manifested and in- 
tensified. How could a Frenchman talk 
with his hands tied? The hand is the 
prime minister of the brain. It is the 
soul’s agent in the accomplishment of its 
desigus. It is a wonder of wonders. 


Curious Facr.—It is a curious fact, that 
if the same letters of the same size precise- 
ly are painted on two boards, the one white 
on a black ground and the other black ona 
white ground, the white letters will appear 
larger, and be read at a greater distance 


MATTERS. 


than the black. This is owing to what is 
called the irradiation of light. It depends 
on this that the impression, made on the 
bottom of the eye by bright objects, ex- 
tends a little wider than the actual portion 
of the organ struck by the light, and, in- 
vading the space occupied by the darker 
objects, makes the brighter appear larger 
than they really are. 

InpiAn RELIc.—Dr. Palmer, of Turkey 
Hill, West Newbury, has recently senta 
very interesting relic to Mr. F. W. Putnam, 
of the Essex Institute. It is an Indian 
stone, which was evidently carved with 
care for the purpose of being worn as an 
ornament, and was probably suspended 
from the neck. Itis of a soft slate, easily 
cut with a sharp hard stone. The mark- 
ings left in various places by the carver, 
showing where his tool had slipped, indi- 
cate that no very delicate instrument was 
used, while the several grooves made to 
carry out the idea of the sculptor indicate 
‘as plainly that the instrument by which 
they were made had a rounded edge, as 
the grooves are wider at the top than at the 
bottom, and the strive show that they were 
made by a sort of sawing motion. 


Hrinpoo OrIGIn oF TEA.—The origin of 
tea is thus told by the Hindoo mytholo- 
gists. Darma, a prince of that country, 
went on a pilgrimage to China, vowing he 
would never rest on the way. But he once, 
wearied out, fell asleep, and was, on awak- 
ing, so angry with himself that he cut off 
his eyelids and flung them on the ground. 
They sprung up as tea shrubs, and to this 
origin is owing the power of tea to produce 
wakefulness. 


CAFFEINE.—In coffee there is a beauti- 
ful white crystalline body called caffeine; 
it is a useful medicine, but dear, simply 
because of the difficulty experienced in 
getting it. In the process of roasting cof- 
fee a large quantity of this principle is 
volatilized, but might be easily saved if to 
the centre of the roaster a long tube were 
attached so that the vapors might be con- 
densed. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


MINUTE PuppING.—Mix five tablespoon- 
fuls of flour with half a pint of cold sweet 
milk, a very little salt, one-fourth of a nut- 
meg; stir it into a pint and a half of boil- 
ing sweet milk; boil one minute, stirring 
constantly; set it off from the fire until it 
gets lukewarm ; add three beaten eggs; stir 
until it boils, and eat with cream aud 
sugar. 


QuEEN PuppDING.—One pint of nice fine 
bread crumbs, one quart of milk, one cup 
of sugar, the yolks of four eggs beaten, the 
grated rind of a lemon, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg. Bake until done, but 
not watery. Whip the whites of the eggs 
stiff, beat in a teacupful of sugar in which 
has been strained the juice of the lemon, 
spread over the pudding a layer of jelly, 
pour the whites of the eggs over this; re- 
place in the oven; bake lightly. To be 
eaten cold, with cream, if preferred. 


Lincotn CAKE.—Two eggs, two cups of 
sugar, a half cup of butter, one of sweet 


milk, three of flour, one teaspoonful of ~ 


cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, 
and one of lemon essence. 


Cook1Es.—There are various receipts for 
making cookies, among which we give the 
following: One teacup of butter, three of 
sugar, half cup milk, three eggs, one tea- 
spoonful saleratus, and flour to make it 
rather stiff. Flavor with nutmeg and cin- 
namon. Clean brown sugar is better than 
granulated. 

ANOTHER.—Two cups butter, three of 
sugar, one of sour milk or cream, three 
eggs, one tablespoonful saleratus, and flour 
enough to roll out. These cookies should 
not be rolled thin. 


Cookies (FinE).—One bowl of sugar, 
one-half pound of butter, four eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda, half a nutmeg. Roll 
thin, and bake in a quick oven. 


Butter Cooxirs.—Half a cup of sugar, 
one cup of butter, and three eggs; roll thin 
and bake in a moderate oven. These 
cookies improve with age. 


Goop Cooxres.—Five cups of flour, two 
of sugar, one of butter, one egg, one tea- 


spoonful of saleratus; cut it into small 
cakes, 


GERMAN WAFFLES.—Half a pound of 
butter stirred to a cream; the yolks of five 
eggs, stirred in half a pound of flour; half 
apint of milk gradually stirred in, and 
lastly the white of the eggs beaten toa 
stiff froth, and beat into the batter. Very 
rich and delicious. 


CREAM FOR CoFFEE.—Beat well one egg, 
with one spoonful of sugar; pour a pint of 
scalding hot milk over this, stirring it 
briskly. Make it the night previous. 


To CLEAN A VERY GREASY SPIDER.— 
Don’t waste your soap on it. Put ashes 
into it, and pour in a little water. Ina 
few minutes scrape it all out with a stick, 
and rinse it out with water. It is then 
ready for your dish water and cloth, with- 
out additional soap. 


To Destroy ANnTs.—Fill small vials two- 
thirds with water, and add sweet oil to 
flout on the water to within half an inch of 
the top. Plunge these upright near the 
nest or runs of the ants. The ants will 
come for a sip and go home to die. No in- 
sect can exist with oil stopping up its spira- 
cles or breathing pores. 


To Stop LEAKs.—Beat yellow soap and 
whiting with a little water, into a thick 
paste. Rub this over the part where the 
leak is, and it will be instantly stopped. 


A Prece or RED Pepper the size of 
your finger nail dropped into meat or vege- 
tables when first beginning to cook, will 
aid greatly in killing the unpleasant odor 
arising therefrom. Remember this for 
boiled cabbage, green beans, onions, chick- 
ens, mutton, etc. 


Ir is said that a tea made of chestnut 
leaves, and drank in the place of water, will 
cure the most obstinate case of dropsy in a 
few days. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A party of grammarians were arguing 
the question, “Is it right to say six and 
seven is eleven, or six and seven ARE 
eleven ?”’ 

Sonse were certain “‘is’’ was right, while 
others insisted that “‘ are” was right. 

“Do you mean to say, sir,’’ said one 
grammarian, very much excited, “ that six 
and seven are eleven ?” 

“It are!’ replied another, equally 
excited. 

Much confusion ensued, and a collision 
was feared between them. In fact, after 
conjugating each other sharply, and work- 
ing themselves up to the superlative de- 
gree of wrathful mood, they did make a 
few passes at each other’s heads. In the 
present tense of affairs it was agreed to 
leave the question to Chris Gerne, who 
stood by. Said one of them: 

“Chris, which is right—to say six and 
seven is eleven, or six and seven are 
eleven ?” 

Vich is recht ?” 

“ Yes.” 


* Sex and seven ish eleven, or sex and 


seven are eleven ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, that’s it.’’ 

**Vy; you old fools! sex and seven bese 
dirteen !’’ 


A young man in Brooklyn who was 
overflowing with love, poetry and song for 
a fair young damsel, took his guitar the 
other night and went up under her window 
to serenade her. He sang a tender ballad, 
entitled, “‘I’ve been waiting,’? and was 
just putting in the pathos ina high key, 
when about two gallons of slops descended 
on him from a window above. He con- 
cluded that he had been waiting long 
enough, and skipped. 


A Green Bay merchant put out a sign of 
“*Tce water free.”” Another put out a sign 
of free lemonade, and a third offered every 
customer ten cents in money. A fourth 
man, who couldn’t think of anything bet- 
ter, got up a dog fight, and he drew all the 
crowd. 


“T’ll take a glass of your divine nectar,” 
saida young man in a lager beer saloon 


the other day. ‘ Vot eest dot?’ asked 
the waiter. ‘‘I would a goblet drain of 
the extract of the somniferous hop.’ ‘ We 
gots heem,’’ answered the waiter. 
**Numbskull, bring me a glass of lager!’ 
The waiter went to the barkeeper, and in- 
formed him that a crazy man wanted a 
glass of beer, but didn’t know how to ask 
forit. “I kess he t’ont mooch English 
speak,” said the barkeeper. Most every- 
body thought the barkeeper was right. 


The wife of an honest Irishman, being 
annoyed by nocturnal incursions made in- 
to her closet by rats, determined to trap 
the “ filthy varmin.’’ One night Pat came 
home, feeling rather thirsty, and conclud- 
ing he’d have a drink before going to bed, 
commenced rummaging the closet for the 
bottle. 

* Patrick,” says his wife, ‘‘ strike a bit 
©’ light, an’ dunno’ be making splither- 
eens 0’ the dishes.”’ 

**T’ll jist feel my way a bit, honey,’’ re- 
plied Pat. 

Then dunno’ be findin’ the trap,” con- 
tinued the wife. 

Just then a sharp click was heard, when 
Pat made a leap from the closet, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Arrah, I’ve found it!” 


The following story is told of a certain 
young viscount who had exhausted the pa- 
tience of a generous father, and had failed 
to soften him sufficiently for the payment 
of the last batch of bills. The young vis- 
count is at the fete at the opera-house, 
viewing existence and the gala in particu- 
lar, with a jaundiced eye, when a brilliant 
idea occurred to bim. He flew out and 
drove home. ‘My father,’? he cried, 
‘‘embrace me! Your son has just been 
named by the Shah a chevalier of the lion 
and the sun.’’ ‘Impossible!’ said the 
father, flushing with paternal pride. ‘“‘ In- 
deed, yes,”’ said the son, ‘‘ here is my pa- 
tent;” displaying to the credulous eyes of 
his parent the programme of the opera, 
which had been printed in Persian. ‘ Bless 
you, my son!” exclaimed the count; “I 
will pay your debts, and I offer you this 
trifle of pocket money;”’ handing him 
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notes to the amount of ten thousand 
francs. The proud parent has not yet been 
enlightened. 


A haughty and elaborately dressed 
young lady, followed by a little dog, en- 
tered a railroad train at Westfield the other 
day to go to Springfield, when the follow- 
ing animated dialogue took place: Brake- 
man, with dignified air—‘‘ No dorgs al- 
lowed on the train, miss.” Nice young 
lady—‘‘ Dogs are allowed on the train.’ 
Brakeman, more forcibly—‘‘Against orders 
to allow dorgs in this car!’ Injured miss 
to her dog—‘‘ Come, pet, come; you shall 
ride with me; it’s nothing to him.’”’ Brake- 
man, chuckling aside, yet with a still more 
peremptory manner—* Your dorg mustn’t 
goin, ma’am!”’ Injured miss, at last fully 
aroused—“‘ Mind your own business, sir! 
That dog is going to ride in this car!” 
That dog rode to Springfield in that car. 


A farmer and his wife called at a Detroit 
photograph gallery last week to order some 
photographs of her, and while the operator 
was getting ready, the husband gave the 
wife a little advice as to how she must act: 
“Fasten your mind on something,’ he 
said, “‘or else you will laugh and spile the 
job. Think about your early days, how 
your father got in jail, and your mother 
was an old scolder, and what you’d have 
been if I hadn’t pitied you! Jest fasten 
your mind on to that!’ She didn’t have 
any photographs takep. Neither will he 
for some time. 


A funny joke, and all the more palatable 
as its truth can be vouched for, says a New 
Jersey paper, occurred at a prominent 
church in that State. It seems that a 
worthy deacon had been very industrious 
in selling a uew church book, costing sev- 
enty-five cents. At the service in question 
the minister, just before dismissing the 
congregation, arose and said: 
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“All who have children to baptize will 
please to present them next Sabbath.” 

The deacon, who, by the way, was a lit- 
tle deaf, having an eye to selling the books, 
and supposing the pastor was referring to 
them, immediately jumped up and shouted : 

“All you who haven’t any can get as 
many as you want by calling on me, at 
seventy-five cents each.” 


A minister had a negro in his family. 
One Sunday when he was preaching, he 
happened to look in the pew where the ne- 
gro was, and could hardly contain himself 
as he saw the negro, who could not read or 
write a word, scribbling away most indus- 
triously. After meeting he said to the 
negro, ‘Tom, what were you doing in the 
church?” ‘ Taking notes, massa; all de 
gemmen take notes.’’ Bring your notes 
here,” said his master. Tom brought his 
notes, which looked more like Chinese 
than English. ‘‘Why, Tom, this is all 
nonsense.” ‘I thought so, massa, all de 
time you was preaching it.” 


Two Vanities—( Amateur vocalist and his 
wife alone together after an evening party.) 
—‘*Did I look nice to-night, love?’ 
no end. H’m! was I in good voice?” 
“ Firstrate, love! Tell me, do you prefer 
me with a ribbon in my hair, or flowers?” 
“O, either! Look here. Which style 
suits me best, do you think—the fervid 
passion of Santley, or the thrilling tender- 
ness of De Soria?” ‘*O, both! Don’t you 
think a yellow ribbon with black lace,” 
etc., etc., ete. 


Slawson woman _ unostentatiously 
points to the fact that the funeral of her 
late husband cost but eighty-two dollars, 
which is fifteen dollars less than the neigh- 
bors thought she could do it, and yet there 
is not one of them who can say that any- 
thing was spared to make the occasion a 
success, and one long to be remembered 
by all who participated. 


BACK NUMBERS OF BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 


We are constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE 
can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the hack numbers of our Magazine from the first 
of January, and parties wishing them have only to write us, enclose the money and 
receive, postpaid, what they ordered, by return of mail. 


Address THomes & TaxBor, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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FOOLS ILLUSTRATED. 
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JEALOUS Understand me, Mrs. TRATE Panext—" Don't stand there looking 
Smith. if you don't sup looking at that fool oppo. like a ivol, as you are, but answer me at once,” 
site,P’ll punch his blasted head, that’s what I'll do.” 


bere he is stepping ?” think I’m a ys to believe such a 


Careless little fool! Can’t —Exactixc Wirr—“ Now, Mr. dozen 
story ?” 


What a fool I was, Youre G Wirr—" Yes sir, Iwasa foot tor marry 


REPENTANT POLICEMAN. 
to tuke na hand in that row!” a@ brute as you just for your money!” 
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